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| Die exbort one anot ber daily, while it Ts fall . 
Today, Teft any of you be hardened e fe 5 
| Decoifulns of „e Soaps 8 


JHE ele t0-4 1 855 while its 
called to-day, fignify in Scripture the 
preſent time, the preſent opportunity | 
| wherein a ſinner is called upon to 
: repent ; - It K Vignifie his Yong t it without delay, 
without venturing upon any urther Fe „ 
without longer tempting God, and abuſing Ae 1 
reatneſs of the divine patience. 11 
Some have from theſe, and other the like 
expteſſions of Scripture; in 1 15 chapter, con- 
- cluded that God has aſſigned t to every particu- 
lar perſon a certain fixed time or ſpace of repen- 
Vor. II. A B tance z 
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ute Allis 2 
- 


= 


ce; beyond which, period if. he delays, and 


- 


pmticines in lin, they conceive that his day of 
grace is paſt, and that there remains no further 
xo6m for his repentance to be accepted. This 
in the event in may ſeem in ſome ſenſe to 
e true, ſo often as God in judgment cuts off a 


9 


finner- in the midſt of his wickedneſs, or ſufſ- 


fers him to become obdurate beyond all hope of 
recovery. But otherwiſe, and antecedent to the 


execution of God's final judgments, there is no 
ground from theſe words or any others in Scrip- 
ture, to ſuppoſe that God denies to any one, to 
whom he 1s pleaſed to continue life, and health, 
and the offers of his. grace by the ordinary 
preaching of the goſpel ; there is no ground to 
ſuppoſe, that he denies to any ſuch perſon, cithgr 
the poſſibility of repenting, or the acceptance 
of it. We” | 


All that the apoſtle here intends, is, to in- 


form us, that When God affords men ſpace 
and means of repentance; when be has given 
them ſufficient proof, of his care and concern 
for them; and has made clear and plain revelar 
tions of his will; and enforced his command- 
ments with promiſes of great rewards to obe- 


dience, and threatnings of ſevere puniſhments 


to diſobedience; the apoſtle then declares, that 
It is a thing of infinite hazard and unſpeakable 
danger, to continue to tempt God, and to abuſe 
His patience by repeated provocations. It is a 
thing of infinite danger; not only for fear, leſt 
his patience being at length wearied out, he 
ſhould cut them off in his wrath, and aſſign 


them their portion with unbelievers; but alſo 


let 
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Of the Deveitfulneſ of __ 3 


leſt even without this immediate execution of 


the final ſentence on God's part, the habit of 
ſin on our own part ſhould grow and increaſe 
into a ſtate of hardneſs and inſenſibility; which 
is a reprobate mind, and a cane very: n 


leſs than deſperate. 13-9 


And the — this danger the apoſtle 
affectionately repreſents unto us in this chapter, 
by the example of the Iſraelites in the wilder- 
neſs; ver. 7: Wherefore as the Holy Ghoſt 


ſaith, cited out of Pl. xcv ; To-day if ye will 


bear his voice, harden not your hearts ; as in the 
provocation, in the day of temptation in the wil- 
derneſs ; when your 94 tempted me, proved 
me, and ſaw my works forty years; wherefore I 
was grieved with that generation, and ſaid, They 

do always err in their heart, and they have not 
known my ways; ſo 1 fare i in my wrath, they 
ſhall not enter into my reſt; ' The Iſraelites, after 
that great rea) + which God had worked 
for them, by bringing them out of Egypt with 
a mighty hand, and with a ſtretched-out arm; 
ſtill continued to provoke him in the wilderneſs 
ten times ; till at laſt he reſolved to caſt off that 
generation utterly, as an incorrigible people; 
and fware unto them, that they ſhould not enter into 
bis refl. The miracles which they ſaw, grew 
by their frequency familiar unto them; the 
impreſſions, which the viſible power of God 
made upon their minds wore out inſenſibly by 
degrees ; and the good reſolutions and vows of 
better obedience, which the ſight of a new mi- 
racle and every ſtrange work produced at the 
8 inſtant, 3 grew faint and were 


forgotten; 


4 Of the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. 
forgotten; and every tranſgreſſion and rebel- 
lion againſt God, which by the divine mercy 
and forbearance did not end in their immediate 
deſtruction; inſtead of putting them upon a 
ſtricter cate and more diligent obedience for the 
future; gave them encouragement to venture 
with leſs fear to tranſgreſs upon a new tempta- 
tion; till at laſt they arrived. at that ſtate, which 
the Scripture deſcribes by hardneſs of heart ; and 
which provoked God to 3 upon them 
the final and irreverſible ſentence, of excluding 
them for ever out of the promiſed land, and 
ſwearing that they ſhould wander in the wil- 
derneſs till they died. This example the a- 
poſtle applies to us in the words of the text; 
'Take heed, brethren, left there be in any of you an 
evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God; but -exhort one another daily, while it is 
called to-day, left any of you be hardened through 
| the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. 919609 | 
| S G6d hath delivered us by the death of Chriſt, 
j and by the light of the goſpel, from the power 
of Satan and from the ſlavery of Sin; in like 
= manner as he delivered the children of Iſrael 
| cut of the Egyptian bondage, by bringing them 
| lj over the Red-ſea. He has directed us in our 
[| paſſage" through this ſinful and corrupt world, 
Ty a clear and expreſs revelation of his will, 
| bpby the precepts and example of his own Son; as 
* he led and guided them through the wilderneſs, 
* by the miniſtry of Moſes. He has afforded us 
numberleſs inſtances of his power, in the mira- 
cles worked by our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
and in the gifts and graces of the Holy Ghoſt; 
enen Wh as 
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Of the Deceitſulneſs of Sin. 5 
as he did to them in ſhowing wonders by Mo- 
ſes, and in the ſpirit of prophecy. He has vouch- 
ſafed to encourage us with great and glorious 
promiſes of an eternal and never- fading inheri- 
tance in the heavenly Canaan; as he did them 
with plentiful but earthly and temporal poſlet- - 
ſions, in the promiſed land. Finally, he long 
bears with our repeated provocations, and fre- 


quently renews that gracious invitation to repen- 


tance; which he firſt made to us by his Son; in 
like manner as his patience and long-ſuffering 
endured their tempting him in the wilderneſs 
ten times. If therefore after all this, we ſtill 
take not heed to ourſelves, but continue to har- 
den our hearts, as the Jews continued to pro- 
voke God in the wilderneſs; the caſe is but too 
plainly parallel; and there is very juſt reaſon to 
fear, that we alſo ſhall fall after the ſame ex- 
ample of unbelief; and that God will cut us off 
from our inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, 
as he ſwore to them in his wrath that they 
ſhould not enter into his kingdom on earth. It 
is the ſame argument, which the ſame apoſtle 
St. Paul more largely inſiſts upon, in the xth 
chapter of his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians: 
Bretbren, faith he, I would not that ye ſhould be 


ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the 


cloud, and all paſſed through the ſea, and were all 


baptized unto Moſes, in the cloud and in the ſea; 


ver. 1. But with many of them God was not well 
pleaſed ; for they were overthrown in the wilder - 
neſs; ver. 5. This he applies to usChriſtians, ver. 
6 ; Now theſe things were our examples, to the in- 
tent we ſhould not luſt after evil things, as they 

B 3 4400 


6 Of the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. | 
luſted. And then he inſtances in particulars, 
them, as it is ritten, the people fat down to eat 
and drink, and roſe up to play; i. e. at the dedi- 
cation of the golden calf they rejoiced in their 
idolatry with feaſting and dancing: Netther les 
us commit fornication, as ſome of them committed, 
and fell in one day twenty-three thouſand ; ver. 8: 
Neither let us tempt Chriſt, as ſome of them alſo 
tempted, and were deſiroyed of ſerpents ; ver. . 
And he' concludes with repeating the fame ap- 
plication again ver. 11; Now all theſe things 
happened unto. them for” enſamples, and they are 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends 
of the world are come; wherefore let him that 
thinketh be ſlandeth, take heed left be fall. In 
like manner the-apoſtle St Jude, ver. 5. of his 
| epiſtle ; I vill therefore, faith he, put you in re- 
| membrance, though you once knew this, how that 
| the Lord having ſaved the people out of the land 


of Egypt, afterward deſtroyed them that believed 
not. His meaning is, that Chriſtians being once 
ſaved from death by the forgiveneſs of their fins 
at baptiſm, or whenever they come to repen- 
| | tance and to the full knowledge of the truth, 
| ought to take great heed, leſt returning again 
into a ſtate of fin and debauchery, they be de- 
ſtroyed after the example of the rebellious Iſ- 
.raclites, and be for ever excluded from the in- 
\ heritance of God's children. Tis exactly pa- 
rallel to the occaſion and to the words of the 
text; exbort one another daily, while it is called 
to-day, leſt (like the Jews in the wilderneſs, 
whoſe caſe the apoſtle had been deſcribing 8 
, the 
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the former part of the chapter,) any of you be 
hardened 0885 the DB of Sim. fo 2 0 
To be hardened, ot to harden a man's own 
heart, ſignifies, to have laid afide that natural 
fear and deteſtation of Sin, which uſually at firſt 
reſtrains men from venturing upon great impi- 
eties. It ſignifies, to have loſt or laid aſleep 
that quick ſenſe, that uneaſy judgment of the 
mind and conſcience; which by continually re- 
prejeriivg to us the baſeneſs and vileneſs, the 

anget and evil conſequences of Sin, will not 
permit men (fo long as they give any attention 
to it) to become abandoned ſinners. It ſigni- 
fies mens being at length reconciled to Sin; 
theit chuſing it with approbation and deliberate 
choice; their becoming obſtinate and incorri- 


Bible under all the judgments, and all the mer- 


cies of God. Into this deplorable eſtate, men 
do not ordinarily fall, on a ſudden and at once; 
bat uſually they arrive at it by degrees, being 
ſeduced into it inſenſibly by the emicements, and 
drawn on gradually by the Deceitfulneſt of Sin, 
And thoſe perſons for whom God has worked 
the greateſt deliverances ; to whom he has af- 
forded' the largeſt means of grace; whom he 
has favoured with the cleareſt revelations of his 
will ; (which was the caſe of the Jews of old, 
and is of Chriſtians at preſent ;) have of all 


others the greateſt reaſon to take heed leſt they 


fall into this deplorable eſtate: not only be- 
cauſe it is in itſelf "moſt inexcuſable, when ar- 
rived at; and moſt provoking to God; but alſo 
becauſe in ſuch perſons it very feldom leaves 
room for an eſcape” or remedy ; hardneſs of 
NOGP B 4 heart 
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an. conſcience, and with a. high hand to r ject 
all the motives, of the goſpel at once. Few fin 
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Of the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. 9 
ſolution are broken, the habits of debauche 
prevail over them, and bear them down irreſiſ- 
tibly like a torrent. Small ſins are lower de- 

ees of unrighteoufneſs, preſent themſelves 

{t, and gain admittance into the hearts of the 
weak, under the. fooliſh colour of. their bein 
but ſmall. ones: but when-a man has yielded 
to one fin, becauſe it is but ſmall; he cannot 
reſiſt the next, becauſe it is not much greater; 
and ſo by the ſame argument, and by the ſame 
fooliſh repeated temptation, he is by degrees 
| betrayed into the commiſſion of the moſt enor- 
mous crimes : which, if any man at his firſt be- 
ing tempted to tranſgreſs, had foretold that he 
ſhould in proceſs. of time be induced to com- 
mit, he would have anſwered, as Hazael did to 
the prophet that foretold his cruelty, Am I 4 
dog, that I ſhould de this thing? But at laſt thoſe 
very greateſt of ctimes make no more dreadful 
an appearance to his defiled conſcience, than at 
firſt. the leaſt fins did to his innocent and uncor- 
rupted judgment. And when a man has once 
been guilty of a great enormity, and finds, as he 
vainly thinks, no great miſchief comes of it, 
becauſe the judgment of God is not preſently 
executed upon him; he begins to imagine, that 
a courſe of Sin is not really of ſo deadly and 
deſtructive a nature as the goſpel repreſents it, 
and, as he himſelf formerly believed it to be; 
but he begins to-be reconciled to it ; and there- 
upon he commits. the ſecond crime with leſs 
reluctance than he did the firſt : and ſometimes 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe he has done it 
before. Thus the habit of wickedneſs grows 


upon 


10 Of the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. 5 
upon him; and beſides the proper and imme- 
diate temptation to every act of Sin, the very 


cuſtom of having done it makes it difficult for 
him not to do it again. He becomes aſhamed 


to retreat; and has no other arguments to op- 
poſe to the enticements of Sin, and to the im- 


222 


* 
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| Portunities of wicked and debauched company; 


than ſuch as he has already often ſuffered tò be 
baffled and overcome. Thus his return be- 

comes in a manner as difficult and hopeleſs, as 
that the Ethiopian ſhould ever change his ſein, of 
the Leopard his ſputs. The temptations which 


he could not refiſt in the days of His greateſt = 


ſtrength and beſt advantages are become much 
more powerful by being often complied with ; 
and if ever he recovers himſelf from the flavety 
of Sin, it muſt be by overcoming an enemy 
grown much ſtronger, and he at the ſame time 
much weaker himſelf. This is deſcribed. by 
the prophet Jeremiah in a moſt elegant ſimili- 
tude, ch. xii. ver. 5; F thou haſt run with foot- 
men, and they have wearied thee, then how canft 
_ thou contend with horſes ? and if in the land of 
peace wherein thou truſtedſt, they wearied thee, 
then how wilt thou do in the fawellings of Jordan? 
The effect of this is, that the conſcience at 


length becomes ſeared and inſenſible; and the 


heart entirely hardened ; and the ſinner has no 
deſire left of recovering his liberty, any more 


than he has power to do it: the laſt and high- 


eſt degree of this evil ſtate is, when a man hav- 


ing wholly laid aſide the thoughts of reform- 
ing himſelf, makes it his buſineſs on the con- 
trary to corrupt others, and to tempt them like- 

1 | wiſe 
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Of the Deceiifulneſs of Sin. 11 
wiſe-into debauchery ; when he makes a mock, 
of virtue, and ſcoffs at religion; and fits himſelf 
down {as the Pſalmiſt . it) in the fol 7 
- This is being hardened through the Deceitful: 
neſs of Sin; this is that evil by of which the 
apoſtle directs us to take diligent heed, and 7 
exhort one another daily while it is called to-day, 
leſt any of us be ſeduced into any portion or de- 
gree of it. And very great reaſon there is for 
ſo earneſt an exhortation; 1/7, becauſe of the 
extreme danger of this ſtate of hardneſs, when 


arrived at in any conſiderable degree; and adh, 


becauſe of the deceitful inſinuating nature of 


Sin, in the ſeveral 2 of Nen wan 
ſuch a-ſate. 7 


7} 3" Becauſe of the extreme danger of this 
ate of hardneſs, when arrived at in any conſi- 
derable degree. This has been already ſpoken 
to in ſome meaſure; in the general explication 


of the words of the text. All that I ſhall add 


here, is, that the Scripture uſes jointly to repre- 
ſent the greatneſs of this danger, both from the 
conſideration of the extreme difficulty in the 
nature of the thing itſelf, that men ſhould re- 
cover themſelves out of ſuch a ſtate; and from 
the conſideration of the high provocation which 


fuch men give unto God, to cut them off in his 


wrath from all further means and ſpace of re- 
pentance. This latter conſideration, drawn from 


the danger of provoking God, is made uſe of 


by the apoſtle here in the text ; the exhortation 
therein contained, being the immediate applica- 
tion of that ſevere exam ple of God's anger a- 


gainſt 


12 Of the. Deceitfulneſs of Sin. 
gainſt the Iſraelites, recorded in the verſe: fore - 
going, So 1 fware in my wrath, that they ſhould = 
not enter into ny reſt. The former conſidera- 


tion, drawn from the difficulty of an habitual 


ſinner's recovery in the nature of the thing it- 
ſelf, is made uſe of in ſuch places of Scripture; 
where it is aſſerted that it — have been 
much better for men never to have knovrn the 
way of righteouſneſs at all, than after they have 
knoyn. it, to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto them; and where their repen- 
tance is deſcribed to be i in a manner as hopeleſs, 
as in the compariſon to be joined even with na- 
tural impoſiibilities.. And both together are 
uſed by St. Paul in this epiſtle; ch. x. ver. 26; 
we | fin wilfully after we have received the 
1 of the . there remaineth no more 


- ſacrifice for Sin: that i is, God will not afford 


men any new revelation which may be of great- 
er efficacy than the preſent; and all the argu- 
ments which the preſent affords, they have al- 
ready rejected by ſinning wilfully and habitu- 
ally againſt the truth. This is the extreme 
— 5 of the ſtate of thoſe men who are har- 
dene in Sin, having made the preſent revelation 
uſeleſs, and it being impoſſible they ſhould enn 
a new one. 
2dly; The other ground of the apoſtle's . 
hortation in the text, is the deceitful and in- 
ſinuating nature of Sin, in the ſeveral degrees 


of approach towards this ſtate of hardneſs. Ex- 


bort one another daily; left any of you be hardened 
through the Degeitfulneſ of 2 Did Sin appear 
to men in its proper colours; and in the _ 
it. | f N 0 
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of temptation nt itſelf truly and in the 
ſame dreſs, wherein all men behold it in the 


days of affliction, in the time of fickneſs, and at 


the approach of death: did Sin always appear 


to men, what it does ſometimes; (what it does, 


whenever they conſider it with ſober thoughts 
and with impartial reaſon ;) to be a thing abſo- 
lutely hateful to God; baſe and vile, in the na- 
ture of the thing itſelf z contrary to all the 
reaſon, and all the wiſdom in the world; con- 
trary to the judgment of our own conſciences; 


and the agreeing opinion of all the wiſe and all | 


the good men, nay and almoſt of all the wicked 
men alſo, that ever lived: twould be in a man- 
ner as impoffible for men deliberately to chuſe 
it, as to chuſe deſtruction and death itſelf. But 
Sin, by that Deceitfulneſs which the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of in the text, hides its deformed ap- 

earances from the eyes of fooliſn men; and ſets 

fore them nothing but pleaſures and profits, 
joy and vanity, preſent ſecurity, and very diſ- 
tant, very uncertain, very remote fears. It 
abuſes their underſtandings with falſe propoſi- 
tions ; it ſeduces their wills with alluring pro- 
miſes of pleaſure and advantage; it corrupts 
their affections with vain appearances and de- 
ceitful repreſentations; it prevents mens reaſon 
by ſurprize and paſſion, and by giving them 
no time for ſober thoughts and ſerious conſide- 
ration. It perſuades men that God cannot be 
ſo ſevere as to deny them ſo many of the plea- 
ſures of life; or at leaſt that it cannot be very 
unſafe for them to follow the example of the 
generality of a corrupt world: it perſuades _ 
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that the conſequences of Sin are not altogether 


ſo terrible as the Seripture repreſents ; or that 
however they ſhall ſome way or other eſcape 


them. Nay ſuch is the deceitful nature of Sin; 
that it ſeduces men into the ways of death, not 


only by various, but even by oppoſite and con- 
tradictory infinuations. Sin, they ſometimes 
think, is very eaſy to be avoided, and therefore 


they may be as careleſs and negligent as they 


pleaſe; or it is impoſſible to be avoided, and 
then they think it is to no purpoſe to endeavour 
to eſcape it. God, they ſometimes conſider, is 
very merciful and gracious, and therefore there 


is no need of any ſtrictneſs in religion; or he 


is a very hard and ſevere judge, and then they 
fancy it is but loſt labour to attempt to pleaſe 
him. Cbriſt's yoke, they read, is eafy, and his 
burden light ; and therefore they conclude they 
may ſafely preſume to indulge themſelves in 
Sin ; or his commandments are very grievous, 
and then they fancy 'tis intolerable to fleſh and 
blood to undertake to obey them. Repentance, 
they have heard, will be accepted at any 


time, and therefore they preſume they may 


ſafely defer it as long as they pleaſe ; or their 
Sins are gone beyond the meaſure of the goſ- 
l- pardon, and then they deſpair that their re- 
pentance ſhould be accepted at all, Theſe, and 
numberleſs other looſe and weak imaginations, 
are the deceitful ways, by which Sin inſinuates 
itſelf into fooliſh men; and by which they by 
degrees become hardened - in it. The very 
naming of which deceits is a ſufficient demon- 

ſtration of their weakneſs and abſurdity. 5 
| | at 


+ 
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But to. be ſtill more particular in order to 


The numberleſs deceits and falſe no- 


tions = which Sin grows and. prevails. upon 
men, may almoſt all be en to the: tees 


following. 
1. Some degree of ;nbdelity.o or e 
2h, Pretences of natural infirmity. — 
45 Fruitleſs deſigns of future repentance. 
© Either 1//, Men do not firmly and in earneſt 


belieye the great truths of religion, that Sin will 
be finally deſtructive to them. Or, if they f 
heartily believe this, then | 


245, They deceive themſelves by 1 imagining, 
that their own Sins are not Sins of that deadly 


nature; but Sins of weakneſs and pardonable 


infirmity, Sins ſmall in their own nature, or to 
be reckoned ſuch upon account of the greatneſs 


of the temptation, or elſe fingle Sins, and ſuch 


as they hope may be made amends for by other 
virtues. Or, if they cannot ſatisfy themſelves 


with this, then 
3dly, They deceive themſelves with a fruit- 


leſs deſign of repenting at ſome uncertain time 
hereafter ; which vain reſolution is as certainly 
never executed, as it is at preſent found upon a 
falſe bottom of 'not repenting immediately. 

I. Firff, The firſt great deceit, by which 


Sin prevails upon men, is by keeping up in 


them ſome degrees of infidelity or-unbelief, By 
infidelity here, I would not be underſtood. to 
mean infidelity of open atheiſts and profeſſed 
unbelievers ; but ſuch unbelief, as is to be found 
in men that pretend to religion, and who may 


| ſeem perhaps to be religious, not only to others, 


but 
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that the conſequences of Sin are not altogether 


ſo terrible as the Seripture repreſents ; or that 
however they ſhall ſome way or other eſcape 


them. Nay ſuch is the deceitful nature of Sin; 
that it ſeduces men into the ways of death, not 


only by various, but even by oppoſite and con- 
tradictory inſinuations. Sin, they ſometimes 
think, is very eaſy to be avoided, and therefore 


they may be as careleſs and negligent as they 


pleaſe; or it is impoſſible to be avoided, and 
then they think it is to no purpoſe to endeavour 
to eſcape it. God, they ſometimes conſider, is 
very merciful and gracious, and therefore there 
is no need of any ſtrictneſs in religion; or he 
is a very hard and ſevere judge, and then they 
fancy it is but loſt labour to attempt to pleaſe 
him. Chri/!'s yoke, they read, is eaſy, and bis 
burden hight ; and therefore they conclude they 
may ſafely preſume to indulge themſelves in 
Sia; or his commandments are very grievous, 
and then they fancy tis intolerable to fleſh and 
blood to undertake to obey them. Repentance, 
they have heard, will be accepted at any 


time, and therefore they preſume they may 


ſafely defer it as long as they pleaſe ; or their 
Sins are gone beyond the meaſure of the goſ- 

I- pardon, and then they deſpair that their re- 
pentance ſhould be accepted at all. Theſe, and 
numberleſs other looſe and weak imaginations, 
are the deceitful ways, by which Sin inſinuates 
itſelf into fooliſn men; and by which they by 
degrees become hardened in it. The very 
naming of which deceits is a ſufficient demon- 


ſtration of their weakneſs and abſurdity. 5 
ut 


+ 
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But to be ſtill more particular in order to 


practice: The numberleſs deceits and falſe no- 
tions by which Sin grows and prevails upon 


men, may almoſt all be reduced to the three 


ann em ing ray 
, Some degree of jnfidelity or unbelief. 
.  2dly, Pretences of natural infirmity. And 
Za, Fruitleſs deſigns of future repentance. 
Either 1/4, Men do not firmly and in earneſt 


belieye the great truths of religion, that Sin will 
be finally deſtructive to them. Or, if they 
heartily believe this, then 


dly, They deceive themſelves by imagining, 


- 


that their own Sins are not Sins of that deadly 


nature; but Sins of weakneſs and pardonable 


infirmity, Sins ſmall in their own nature, or to 
be reckoned ſuch upon account of the greatneſs 
of the temptation, or elſe ſingle Sins, and ſuch 
as they hope may be made amends for by other 


virtues. Or, if they cannot ſatisfy themſelves 
with this, then | 
3dly, They deceive themſelves with a fruit- 


leſs deſign of repenting at ſome uncertain time 
hereafter ; which vain reſolution is as certainly 
never executed, as it is at preſent found upon a 
falſe bottom of 'not repenting immediately. 

I. Firſt, The firſt great deceit, by which 


Sin prevails upon men, is by keeping up in 


them ſome degrees of infidelity or unbelief. B 

infidelity here, I would not be underſtood to 
mean infidelity of open atheiſts and profeſſed 
unbelievers ; but ſuch unbelief, as is to be found 
in men that pretend to religion, and who may 


| ſeem perhaps to be religious, not only to others, 


but 
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but, by a ſecret deceitfulñeſs, even to themſelves 
alſo. As it is in itſelf of great and ſecret in- 
fluence, and of very large extent; fo it is that 
which (I ſay) the apoſtle particularly aims at, 
very plainly, in the text; for thus he. expreſsly 
introduces it, in the words immediately forego- 
ing; ver. 12; Take heed, brethren, left there be 
in any of you an evil heart of unbeligf, in depart- 
ing from the living God; but exhort one another 
daily; *while it is called to- day, left any of you be 
hardened. through the Decertfulneſs of Sin; of 
that Sin of unbelief. And afterwards in the 
18th and 19th verſes, ſpeaking again of the Iſ- 
raelites in the wilderneſs, (whoſe example of 
being Hardened through the Deceitfulneſs of 
Sin, he in the text exhorts us to avoid) he ex- 
preſsly attributes their Sin to unbelief; for, hav- 
ing put the queſtion, ver. 11; To whom did God 


feoear that they ſtould not enter into his reſt, but 


to them that believed not? He concludes ver. 19 ; 
So we ſee that they could not enter in, becauſe of 
unbelief. Again, ch. iv. ver. 6 and 11; Seeing 
therefore it remaineih that ſome muſt enter into 


bis reſt, and they to whom it was firſt preached 


entered not in becauſe of unbelief ; tet us labour 
therefore to enter into that reſt, leſt any man fall 
after ' the ſame example of unbelief, And St. 
Jude in the paſſage before-cited, ver. 5. of his 
epiſtle; I well therefore, faith he, put you in re- 
membrance, though ysu once knew this, how that 
the Lord having ſaved the people out of the land 
of Egypt, afterwards deſtroyed them that believed 
not. In all theſe places, unbelief is charged upon 


the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, as the cauſe of 


3 their 
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their being hardened and rebelling againſt God. 


Now tis evident theſe men could not poſſibly 


diſbelieve either the being, or the power, or 
the providence of God; becauſe they ſaw con- 
tinually with their own eyes, many miraculous 


inſtances of his preſence. among them. Tis 


lain therefore, their unbelief conſiſted only; 
in not firmly believing God's promiſes and 


threatnings, ſo as to be influenced and led there- 
dy to an univerſal obedience: this was that De- 


ceitfulneſs of Sin, which hardened them; and 
the caſe is the very ſame now, with moſt wick - 


ed men, who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and 


perhaps really think themſelves to be ſo. They 
are not infidels or unbelievers in the groſſeſt 
ſenſe, becauſe they in ſome meaſure really be- 
lieve their religion in general; but they diſbe- 
lieve in particular the heinous and deadly na- 
ture of Sin, and the juſt ſeverity of God's threat- 


nings againſt it: even in the ſame manner, as 
dur firſt parent Adam could not poffibly but 


believe in God and fear him in the general, and 


yet weakly ſuffered himſelf to be beguiled in 


the particular, ſo as to imagine that though he 
did eat the forbidden fruit; yet he ſhould not cer- 


tainly die: Men will venture upon a coutſe of 


Sin; and they will not believe that it will eter- 


_ nally deſtroy them. They will fancy they 


ſhall eſcape, though they know not upon what 
grounds ; and their unbelief is wholly contrary 


to all principles of reaſon. Such unbelief as 
this, is very conſiſtent with a pretence of religi- 
on, not only to others, but even to themſelves 
alſo. For many wicked men abhor infidehty ;/ 


l 
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and really think themſelves gu nothing | 
leſs than of unbelief: and op they wou 


carefully obſerve and confider the cafe, they 
would find themſelves exactly in the fame — 
with the Jews in the wildernefs, who for their 
diſobedience arc in Scripture ranked among un- 
believers. 5 
The only way to prevent this deceit effe&tu- 
ally, is to confider frequently, and examine our- 
| ſelves diligently, and zo exhort one another daily 
while it is called to-day. Let the ſinner conſi- 
der ſeriouſly with himſelf, if he were ſure 
God would immediately puniſh him in this 
world, for his profaneneſs and irreligion and 
diſregard to the Almighty ; would not this put 
him upon more ſober thoughts? Undoubtedly 
it would. Yet if he pretends to be a Chrif- 
tian, and to believe the goſpel (and with ſuch 
rſons only JI am now arguing) he cannot but 
be ſenſible that a feverer puniſhment will cer- 
tainly overtake him. If his ſhame were im- 
mediately to be publiſhed in the face of the 

world, would he be guilty of the vileneſs he 
now ecretly commits ? Without queſtion he 
would not. And yet he cannot but know, 
that the time will come, when it ſhall be openly 
publiſhed before men and angels, before all the 
inhabitants of heaven and earth. If his fraud 
and injuſtice were by human authority to be 
niſhed immediately, without any poſſible 
—— of eſcape, or of evading the power of the 
laws; would not this prevail with him to for- 
bear the commiſſion of it? Unqueſtionably it 
would: yet at the ſame time he cannot but ac- 
| * 
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knowledge, that the conſequence of the folly 
he now 8 commits, will in the end be 
miſery and death eternal. Tis very evident, 
nothing remains in this caſe, but to conſider 
ſeriouſly the true importance of things; to make 
uſe of our reaſon, and to ſhew ourſelves men: 
not to ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed upon by 
vain and empty deluſions; but by immediate 
and effectual repentance and real amendment 
of life, to make ourſelves objects of his mer- 
cy, from whoſe juſtice other wiſe there is no 
eſcaping. Let us exhort one another daily, while 
it is called to-day ; left any of us be bardened 
through the Deceitfulneſi of Sin. | : 
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| Hz B. iii. 13. 
But exhort one another daily, while it is called 


to-day, leſt any of you be 9 e the 
Decertfulneſs of Sin. 


Y deſign at this time from theſe words, 

JI is to endeavour to expoſe the weakneſs 

of that dangerous error, by which men ſuffer 
themſelves to be perſuaded, that though they 
do continue in the practice of ſome things di- 
rectly contrary to the law of God, yet theſe 
tranſgreſſions of theirs are but Sins of weakneſs 
and natural infirmity ; unavoidable effects of 
human frailty ; and failings that cannot but 
meet, with pity and compaſſion, with an obvi- 
' ous and eaſy pardon. The good that they would, 
they do not; but the evil which they would not, 
that they 45 Now ſuch is the wickedneſs and 
folly of mankind, that there is indeed hardly 
any 
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any Sin of ſo deep a die, hardly any impiety ſo 
enormous; but either cuſtom and habit in the 
offender himſelf, or the frequency and the mul- 
titude of examples in others, will make ſome 
men look upon it as a very pardonable infir- 
mity. Beſides thoſe who are thus abſolutely 
hardened in Sin, there are others that have 


ſome degrees of conſcience and ſincerity left, 


who yet ſuffer: themſelves to be impoſed upon 
and drawn into the commiſfion of many great 
Sins, by a falſe perſuaſion, that what they do, 
will be excuſed under the notion of human | 
drin, and natural infirmity. | 
The moſt dangerous errors of this kind, are 
in particular ſuch as follow; | 
Firſt; Sometimes men flatter themfelves that 
their Sins are ſmall, and of a leſs heinous nature 
than thoſe of which they find ſome others ac- 
cuſed; and that therefore they are to be allow 
ed for, upon the ſtock of natural and unavoĩd- 
able infirmity. 'Fheir lives perhaps are not 


openly profane and ſcandalous; they are not 


reproached by the common cenſure of the 
world ; nor guilty of ſuch crimes, as fall uſually 
under the cognizance of human laws. They 
thank God they are not as other men are, extor- 


tioners, unjuſt, adulterers; as the proud Pha- 


riſee in the goſpel is deſcribed to have behaved 
himſelf ; St. Luke xviii. 15 and becauſe they 
are not the worſt of men, therefore they con- 
clude they may reckon themſelves in the num- 
ber of the beſt. They do not perhaps pro- 
fanely mock and ſcoff at religion, nor preſum 

tuouſly blaſpheme the name of God ; but they 


3 are 
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are cateleſs and negligent in all moral duties; 
void of devotion towards God, and of all true 
concern for promoting his Kingdom of virtue 
and righteouſneſs among men. They will not 
— wi oppreſs their neighbours, by open vio- 
lences; nor be willing to bear the infamy and 
reproach of - manifeſt injuſtice : but they will 
be {tri and hard beyond meaſure in exacting 
the utmoſt they have any right to demand; un- 
mereiful to thoſe whom law or cuſtom, whom: 
the accidents: or misfortunes of the world have 
put into their power; and greatly uncharitable 
towards them that have netd of their aſſiſtance 
or relief. They will not perhaps murder their 
brother; but they will requite hirn with very 
ill offices, and brar continual grudges and hatred 
towards him. They will not perhaps be intem-; 
Perate in inſtances of general diſteputation, of 
to degrees of great enormity, and unavoidable 


ſcandal: but where a general rorruption of 
manners; the licentiouſneſs of a debauched 


age; or the looſe notions of vain and careleſs 
men, have made a vice cuſtomary ; there they 
will look upon ſuch a vice as but a ſmall' fail» 
ing; as an allowance which ought to be made 
in courſe, to their age, their employment, or 
their company. Thus young perſons are too 
to imagine, that the Sins and impurities of 
youth, ſhall hardly be mentioned in judgment 
againſt them; and old perſons, that the covet- 
ouſneſs, uneaſineſs, and peeviſhneſs of age, 
ſhall upon that account be excuſed as unavoid- 
able infirmities ; and men of much buſineſs and 


commerce in the world, are apt t to flatter them- 
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ſelves, that ſome kinds of deceit and fraudulent 
dealings, will be looked upon as very ſmall 
faults, and eaſily pardonable upon the neceſſity 
of their affairs. | 5 

Secondly; At other times men perſuade them - 
ſelves that their Sins will be excuſed as infirmi- 
ties only, upon account of the greatneſs of the 
temptation that overcomes them. Their paſ- 
ſion is ſo tranſporting, that they cannot for bear 
profaning the name of God; or their cuſtom, 
of doing it is grown to ſuch a habit, that they 
are hardly ſenſible whether they do if or no. 
Their anger is ſo ungovernable, that they can- 
not forbear reviling or injuring their brother, 
upon the leaſt provocation. Their appetites 
are ſo violent, that to reſtrain them from for- 
bidden inſtances, and keep them within the 
bounds of reaſon and religion, is like cutting of 
a right hand, or plucking out a right eye. The 
company and acquaintance they are engaged in 
make ſome vices a ſo faſhionable, that 
they are aſhamed to forſake them; or their bu- 
ſineſs and employment in the world, makes 
other vices ſo neceſſary, that they think it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to proſper, or to ſtand upon the 
level with other men, if they be more conſci- 
entious than they, and will not venture upon 
the ſame indirect practices. | 
Thirdly; Others think they ſhall be accepted, 
becauſe of their good reſolutions ; and that their 
vices are of no worſe kind than pardonable in- 
firmities, becauſe they diſapprove and condemn 
them themſelves. They do not commit them 
with full choice, and with a perfect compla- 


C 4 cency; 
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ceny; but are over come as it were, and con- 
ſent with an unwilling willingneſs : the good that 
; they would, they do not : but the evil which they 
would not, that they do. Their judgment is on 
the ſide of virtue and goodneſs, while their ac- 
tions are vicious; and they wiſh they were bet- 
ter, and more religious men than they are, 
This ſelf-condemnation they take for a certain 
mark of the fincerity of their heart ; and 'tis an 
error which has ſpread dangerouſly by a res 
miſintergretation of the viith chapter of the 
Epiſtle to the Romans; where the po Seer 
the apoſtle gives of the ſtruggles of conſcience 
which an habitual finner feels, has frequently 
been alledged the ſign or mark of the moſt Pry 
fect Chriſtian, | 
_ Fourthly ; Some men think chat becauſe they 
are not guilty of all or in many inſtances of 
vice, therefore they may ſafely eſteem them 
ſelves good Chtiſtians. They indulge them- 
ſelves perhaps but in one ſingle beloved inſtance 
of unrighteouſneſs; and this, they hope, may 
be made amends for by other Anl. The 
Scripture itſelf tells them, There is no man righ- 
tecus, no not one; and that in many things we . 
fend all. They can recolle& that ſome of the 
eateſt men, whoſe hiſtory is recorded in Holy 
Writ, have fallen in ſingle inſtances into great 
_ crimes; and, much more, themſelves (they 
think) may be allowed to have their infirmi- 
ties. They preſume they can apply to them- 
ſelves many promiſes, where aſſurance of eter- 
nal life is given to particular virtues. Their 
faith they are ſure 1s unſhaken, though their 
obedience 
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obedience is very defective: and they remem- 
ber our Saviour's words, that aohoſoever believ- 
eth on him, ſhall not periſh, but have 7 
life. Or their repentance is perpetual, thoug 
it never ends in pee they read 
that to repentance is always promiſed remi 
Sins. Gr they depend Gn! dee er n 2 
duty; they pray to God; they fear him; they 
truſt in him ; they love him, they think ; though 
they are reſolved to be excuſed from keeping 
ſome. of his commandments ; and very great 
promiſes they are ſure are annexed in Seripture, 
to every one of theſe duties. n 

Theſe are ſome of the principal and moſt 
dangerous deceits, by which Sin, impoſes upon 
men, and prevails in their practice, under pre- 
tences of weakneſs and natural infirmity. 

In order to ſhew the danger and falſeneſs 
of every one of which deceits in particular, it 
may be proper to premiſe. _ | 

1ſt; Some general marks, of what muſt by 
no means be allowed to be ranked under this 
head of Sins of infirmity. 

2dly; An account of what is truly and pro- 

erly ſuch. And from thence, in the _ 

3d place, It will be eaſy to make appear in 


* 


particular, that none of the fore- mentioned in- 
ſtances can with any juſt reaſon expect to be 
excuſed under that name. 1 8 
I. Firſt; As to the general marks of what 
muſt by no means be allowed to be ranked un- 
der this head of Sins of infirmity ; we may ſafe- 


iſt, That 


ly affirm ; 
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_ iſt, That nothing can reaſonably be excuſed 
under that name, which at the time of its com- 
miſſion is known to be a Sin. To do an ac- 
tion, Which at the ſame time that the perſon 
commits it, he knows or believes to be ſinful; 
is the proper eſſence of preſumptuous Sin. And 
though there are indeed reat differences, and 
various degrees, even 35 ſuch preſumptuous 
offences; from whence ariſe proportionable ex- 
tenuations of guilt ; yet every action of this 
kind, is, in its nature, evidently, in ſome de- 
gree, e It plainly 
argues a contempt of God, a neglect of his 
authority, or a diſbelief of his promiſes and 
threats. Tis with a clear and determined 
choice ſetting aſide all the motives of the goſ- 
pel, and directly preferring (at leaſt at that par- 
ticular time) the pleaſures of Sin before the 
% 1 + 4, 
2 2dly; Nothing can juſtly be called a Sin 
of infirmity, which is contrary to the expreſs 
letter of any of the commandments. The 
reaſon is ; becauſe no man can be ignorant, that 
ſuch an action is a Sin; or if he be ignorant of 
it, it muſt be ſuch an ignorance, as is itſelf a 
Sin of preſumptuous neglect; a wilful and af- 
feed ignorance ; an obſtinate refuſing to re- 
ceive inſtruction; a ſhutting his eyes againſt 
the ſun, and deliberately chooſing darkneſs ra- 
ther than light. None of which circumſtances 
affording any manner of reaſonable excuſe ; tis 
evident, (however otherwiſe a careleſs and de- 
bauched world may be apt to judge) tis evi- 
dent, I ſay, that no action ought to be * 
As 
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by us as a mere frailty, which is contrary to 
the plain letter of any of thoſe commandments, 
which God has declared to be the conditions of 
ſalvation 5 or which is clearly in the number of 
thoſe works of the fleſh, concerning which St. 
Paul bids us beware that no man deceive us with 
vain cord; for that they who do ſuch things, 
ſhall nat inberit the kingdom, of Gad. Scoffers at 
religion, and profaners of the name of God by: 
oaths and imprecations ; practiſers of injuſtice 
and unrighteouſneſs, fraud and deceits, in their 
dealings one with another ; the unholy and the 
impure, the drunkard and the fornicator; the 
riotous and debauched ; would do well to con- 
ſider the expreſsneſs and earneſtneſs of this de- 
claration of the apoſtle ; and how little reaſon 
they have to hope, that their faults ſhall be ex- 
cuſed among the frailties and infirmities of hu- 
man nature. | 

-3dly ; Nothing will admit of a juſt and ſuf- 


ficient excule upon the account of infirmity, 


which a man before-hand conſiders and delibe- 
rates with himſeif, whether it be a Sin or no. 
The reaſon is; becauſe knowledge and delibe- 


ration, imply will and choice; and, as one's, 
chuſing what he fully knows to be unlawful, is. 
the higheſt aggravation of preſumptuous Sin; 


ſo his conſenting to commit what upon delibe- 


ration appears very ſuſpicious and doubtful to 


him whether it be lawful or no, is ſtill always 
ſome degree of wilful Sin; becauſe it is know- 
ingly and deliberately venturing upon that, 


which he has reaſon to fear will not be pleaſing | 


to God; for, whatſoever is not of faith, is Sin. 
tor, 4 | And 
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And though in all other things God is by no 
means ſevere, but pities and compaſſionates us 
and makes all poſſible allowances ; conſidering 
that we are but duſt, but frail and very fallible 
creatures; yet in the matter of ſincerity of an 
opright and honeſt intention, in this one parti- 
cular he makes no abatements. Iam in the 

II. Second place to give ſome account what 
is truly and properly a Sin of infirmity, and may 
juſtly and reaſonably hope to be excuſed as 
fuch. And | Pry 
- oft, A Sin of infirmity is ſuch a failing, as 
ve from ſome excuſable ignorance. Not 

om ſuch ignorance as is totally and abſolutely 
unavoidable ; for in that caſe, the action is not 
any Sin at all : nor yet on the other fide, muſt 
it proceed from wilful and groſsly careleſs ig- 
norance, ſuch as that always is which betrays 
men into any great and ſcandalous crime ; but 
tis what proceeds from fuch ignorance, as 
might indeed poſſibly in every particular in- 
ſtance with great and conſtant care have been 
avoided; and yet in general and upon the whole, 
through the fallibility and weakneſs of our un- 
derſtandings, the number of prejudices by 
which our judgments are diſturbed, and the ob- 
ſcurity and difficulty which often happens to 
be in things themſelves; hardly any man can 
be fo diligent and cautious, as conſtantly to 
avoid it. In great crimes, and plain tranſgreſ- 
fions of the commands of God, this rule (as 
has been before ſaid) can have no place ; be- 
cauſe no man can innocently or excuſably be 
ignorant of the great and moſt important in- 

| ſtances 
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ſtances of his duty. But the plea of ignorance 
muſt always be underſtood to take place ſo far 
only, as the ignorance was not owing to the 
ill diſpoſition and direct choice of the will. 

2dly; A Sin of infirmity may alſo be ſuch a 
failing, as is owing to unavoidable ſurprize : by 
unavoidable ſurprize, meaning not that whic 
is ſtrictly and abſolutely unavoidable; but what, 
morally ſpeaking, conſidering the multitude and 
variety of the circumſtances of human life, the 
indiſpoſitions of our minds at certain times, and 
the ſuddenneſs of objects ſtriking upon our 
paſſions ; cannot always be avoided, even 
thoſe who always endeavour to pleaſe God. Of 
this kind are many ſmaller irregularities of paſ- 
ſion, wandrings of thoughts in prayer, carelefs 
and inconſiderate words, vain thoughts; defires 
and inclinations to certain ſinful actions, inef- 
fectual indeed and not proceeding to the com- 
miſſion of the crimes themſelves, but yet enter- 
tained with too many degrees of approbation. 


Theſe, and ſuch like, are the failings and in- | 


firmities, incident more or leſs even to the beſt 
of men. Concerning which St. John affirms 
that if we ſay we have no Sin, wwe deceive our 
ſelves, and the truth is not in us; 1 John i. 
8: and St. James, ch. iii. ver. 2; Inñ many things 
we offend all ; if any man offend not in word, the 
fame is a perfet} man: and Job, ch. ix. ver. 1; 


How ſhould man be juſt with God? If I juſtify 
d 


mie, my own mouth ſhall condemn me. An 
the Scripture gives us inſtances accordingly, of 
Noah's being ſurprized into an unhandſome 
exceſs ; of Moſes himſelf ſpeaking unadviſedly 
with 


/ 
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with his lips 3 of Eliſha's falling into an unde: 
cent diſcontent; of our Saviour s difci -weaks 
ly, ſtriving for the pre-eminence; of St. Paul's 
ſpeaking evil of the High Prieſt with too ſud- 
den a tranſport ; and the like. All which are 
therefore'to be reckoned in the number of mere 
failings and infirmities ; becauſe they were ow- 
not ſo much to deliberate re as to un- 
thinking ſurprize. | 
'Having'thus briefly given . general 1 
of what truly and properly are Sins of infirmi- 
ty, and what on the contrary may by no means 
be allowed to be excuſed as ſuch; it will from 
hence be eaſy in the | 
III. Third place, to make appear in particu- 
Jar, the weakneſs and falfity of thoſe deceits; 
by which I have before ſhewn that Sin uſually 
impoſes upon corrupt men, and makes them 
without reaſon expect that their crimes ſhould 
be excuſed under the name of infirmities. And 
| 1ſt; Whereas ſome flatter themſelves, that 
becauſe their Sins are (as they fancy) ſmall, and 
of a leſs heinous nature than many other _ 
that therefore they may be eſteemed as 
other than mere human frailties; tis r 
from what has been faid, that this is only true 
in ſuch cafes, where the thing proceeds from 
fome conſiderable degree ęither of ignorance or 
ſurprize. For otherwiſe, — gh the matter of 
the offence may in itſelf pofidiy ſeem to be 
but ſmall, yet if it be committed knowingly 
and wilfully, perverſely, and with deliberate 
choice, it has the nature of a preſumptuous Sin, 


on is not ſo much the outward action, as the 
7 diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition of the heart, that is looked upon by 
God; and he that with « high hand trinſpreſſes 


a plain and poſitive precept, though the inſtance 


may ſeem perhaps in itſelf to be of but ſmall 


importance, yet he manifeſtly deſpiſes the au 
thority of the Law-giver, and is guilty of a pro- 
feſſed contempt of God. For this reaſon, in 
the hiſtory of the Iſtaelites paſſing through the 
wilderneſs, the man that did but ; Bather ſticks 
upon the Sabbath-day ; becauſe he did it pre- 
— and as it were in deſtance of the 
law newly given; was by a ſingular ſeverity 
commanded to be put to death ; Numb. xv. 35. 
Which ſhows abundantly, how little reaſon any 
one has to excuſe his Sin upon account of what 
he may call the ſmallneſs of the matter, when 
'tis great and wilful and preſumptuous in the 
choice. He that deſpiſerb even ſmall things, ſays 
the wiſe ſon of Sirach, ſhall fall by little and 
little. The anger which Cain cauſeleſsly con- 
ceived againſt his more righteous brother, and 
which he indulged and cheriſhed as unreaſon- 
ably, as he at firſt entertained it, ceaſed not till 
it ended in ſhedding his brother's innocent 
blood. The liberty which David negligently- 
allowed himſelf beyond the bounds of true vir- 
tue, grew up into adultery and murder. And 
the connivance which (we read) Solomon gave 
to the idolatrous worſhip of his wives, conclud- 
ed in withdrawing his own heart from the ſer- 
vice of the One only true God. 1 
2dly ; Whereas others flatter themſelves that 
their Sins may be excuſed under the notion of 
infirmity, upon account of the greatneſs of the 


temptations 
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temptations by which they are overcome, 
which they think the weakneſs of their nature 
is not able to reſiſt ; this alſo, from what has 
been already explained, appears to be too vain 
and groundleſs a deceit... For, tho' the righ- 
teous judge of the whole earth pars: and will 
make all equitable and reaſonable allowances 
for the difficulties of every particular. perſon's 
circumſtances ; yet in all plain tranſgreſſions, it 
cannot be eſteemed a ſufficient apology, to al- 
ledge I have been ſtrongly tempted, Bearing 
up againſt temptations, and. prevailing over 
them, is the very thing wherein the whole life 
of religion conſiſts ; tis the trial which God 
puts upon us in this world, by which we are to 
make evidence of our love and obedience to 
him, and of our fitneſs to be members of his 
kingdom. He that overcometh, ſhall inherit all 
things, faith our Saviour; not he who being 
tempted is overcome and falls away. Were temp- 
tations to great Sins (even humanly or morally 
ſpeaking) irreſiſtible, this would indeed juſtly 
plead our excuſe, both before God and man ; 
But God is faithful, who will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able, but will with the 
temptation alſo make a way to eſcape, that we may 
be able to bear it. And this being the caſe ; 
tis too great a diſparagement of aan, and 
altogether deſtructive of the neceſſity of a holy 
life; to ſuppoſe that great Sins and debauche- 
ries ſhall therefore be excuſed as mere frailties 
and infirmities, becauſe men were ſtrongly 
tempted to commit them. No: this is the race 
that God has ſet before us to run; this is the 
warfare 
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tenanet thoſe who think good:reſolatioris will 
make amends for theit᷑ ill deeds. [But / uurb- 
ing cull manner e Sint, ver. 8 3 if being a 
+ftateof- death, ver. ꝙ and 103! if being fold ringer 
Sin, uer. 14 if. finning habitually agdinſi conſey- 

: ence, ver. 15 H laing in v ity to kn damn 
as i ver. e beim in that wretrliadd cun- 
ACE ceme to deli ver men from; ver. 
— ey bc ee cout not do, in that 
{ it was 4veak thri/-thefleſh,ch: viii. Ver. 33cif all 
theſe things; I ſayj be marks, not of a gdod 
Chriſtan, but of a tery bad man and habitial 
imer y then tis evident; that St. Paul does not 
- here;ſpeak of himſelf, nor of any regenerate 
. perſon ; but of one that is yet in the contrary 
ſtate : and conſequently no apology can be 
drawn from any in this chapter for 
ſuch perſons as ſometimes make indeed good 
reſolutions, but nevertheleſs live on ſtill in Sin, 
and never put thoſe good reſolutions in ron 
Athly and laſtly; Whereas others vainly hope 
that becauſe they avoid many ſorts of Sins, an 
are not willing to run-into every kind of un- 
tighteouſneſs, that therefore their beloved ſingle 
Sins ſhall be eſteemed as natural infirmities 
only; and be compenſated by other virtues; tis 
manifeſt from what has been already ſaid; that 
this alſo is a very dangerous and fatal deluſion. 
For evety wilful Sin proceeds from the ſame 
root of bitterneſs, an unbelieving or diſobedient 
heart : and he that habitually indulges any one 
beloved luſt, though he is not indeed ſo great 
4 ſinner in N as he who profligately gives 


Himſelf up to work all manner of wiekedneſs; 


D 2 yet 
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vet he is as truly and really a preſumptuous 
- Goner ; and conſequently is — 
afideath, though not to thie ſame degreo of pu- 
niſhmeht, No man n 5 in = 
practice of any known Sin, uv ithout biddi 
fance to the hs and to the authority wry rf 
and therefore St. James \declares, . — * bo 
the auhole lau, and gfenueth in ane point, 
n. guilty.of all and David: having tranſgreſſed 
in one great inſtance, repented all his liſe with 
the ſeverity of the repentance: of an habitual 
aſinner: and St. Paul exhorts, that with more 
eſpeciul care we avoid the Sin, 2 
Se moſt eaſily beſets us; a being the pri 
t-of that race, which the — = 
„God has ſet before us, to he run / with patience 
and eee fear. vag 101% nnn 
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H E * die her which Sin impoſes | 
upon men, are theſe three: 


x "as Some degrees of infidelity or unbelief : 


men will not believe Sin to be of ſo deadly a 


nature, or the judgments of God to be ſo ſevere, 


or the execution of them ſo certain, as they are 


uſually repreſented. -- 
⁊dly ; Pretences of —_ frailty and nds: 
mity ; which they hope will excuſe or at leaſt: 


in great meaſure  extenuate their faults; and 
every man is apt to look upon his own particu- 
lar Sins and vices, whatever they are, to be of 
ſuch a nature, as may be capable of excuſe W 
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-34ly; A fruitleſs deſign of repenting at ſome 
uncertain time hereafter 
_ Thhalfat this time confider only the laſt of 
| theſe; which as it is of all others the moſt com- 
ane, B+ the moſt fatal deceit, ſo it deſerves to 
be vonſidered with the greateſt carefulnefs, and 
reproved with the moſt earneſt zeal. T; 0-day, 
ſays the Spirit of God if Je will beat bir doice; 
embrace the opportunity while it is preſent 3 
becauſe we know not how long ſuch opportu- 
nities may be offered to us, and how fatal may 
be the conſequence even of the ſhorteſt delay. 

All men who. pretend. to believe a God and- 
a future ſtate, and make any profeſſion of reli- 
gion at all, muſt found their hopes of ſalvation 
on the conditions of that religion, of which they 
make ſuch: profeſſion. Now the great condi- 
tions, which the goſpel propoſes to us, by which 
we muſt be ſaved, are faith and ropentance. 
Now to them who are born i in a Chriſtian coun- 
try, and from the beginning inſtructed in the 
great truths of the goſpel, the difficulty does not 
ſo much: lie in believing aright, as in practiſing 
ſuitably to ſo excellent a beſief. We careleſsly 
ſuffer — to be corrupted i in our manners, 
and the habits of Sin to prevail in our lives; 
and then the difficulty lies in the practice of 
repentance, which is amendment and reforma- 
tion. The obligation to repentance; is ſo ne- 
| and fo evident; that no ſinner thinks he 

can be ſaved without repenting at all: yet to 
repent worthily, is ſo uneaſy a duty, that men 
ſeek all poſſible ways to evade doing it effectu- 
ally and are * to ve 3 upon in 


this 


you 
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this mitter, by any of the deceitful repreſenta- 
tions of Sin. Vicious and debauched minds 
pleaſe themſelves with conſidering, that repen- 
tance, as tis the indiſpenſable condition; ſo tis 
alſo the certain means of obtaining forgiveneſs. 
Upon this the perſon flatters himſelf, that how 
wicked ſoever he is at preſent, yet, if he repent 
Hereafter, he ſhalt ſtill be ſecure. That he 
ſhall. repent hereafter, he makes no queſtion; 
becauſe ſuch a reſolution is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſaty to maintain! his preſent peace, and fecure 
his future hopes: and when it may be too late, 
tis probable he will tepent indeed. However 
in ide mean time lie goes on ſecurely in his 
Sin; and his difeaſe is therefore the more in 
danger to prove mortal, becauſe he neglects it 
upon a preſumption that he can recover from 
if hen e pe 

| Now before I enter upon the many particu- 


lat arguments, which ſhow the extreme dan- 


arid deſperate unreaſonableneſs of mens de- 
laying to reform their manners; it may not be 
im 1285 to premiſe the two following obſer- 
vations. © 2 „ . reren 


PFirſt; That ſuch perſons would do well to 
conſider in general, that if their reaſoping was 
true, and not ſome way or other an impoſition 
pon themſelves, the whole deſign of the goſ- 
pel might be ſubverted, and there would be no 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of a virtuous life. For 
if a man may ſafely continue in Sin at preſent; 
and there be no danger in ſo doing, becauſe he 
intends to repent hereafter ; and that then it 
ſhall certainly be as well with him, as if he had 
* D 4 _. never 
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Kala Fave? Wo Only. follow, at, 


there is no,abſolute and indih fa ble, nege 
of 2 G gehe life at all; an A ad he the, ** ad 


pring wp deſign... oh, the whole W a 
97 at FE Now becaulc e this evident] 
hn, fparagement. 10 ee in 11 
Ar the main end and i, 
85 e el; me M reaſon, to 
ſuſpect, that 1 5 fatally deceiye and impoſe; 
upon themie elve e they defer th heir amend-; 
ment; and that their .d; ger; muſt ſome. way 
or, de gl than, th y are 2 to 5 


aſtle 4 ale us bars ed, tha 2 
Jeein 1 0 yrep1us gh at G ad 101 nat; 
1 15 3 whatſoever 4 Met Feen, 


at ſhall. he. 1 reap. Now th ey who. W] ly 
una in th practice of | known 8 Sin, with de- 
gn to enjoy the pleaſures of it at preſent, and 
ye at laſt to ſecure, Heaven, to thernſcly lves, by a 
ate repentance; are by ainly, if there be any; 
0 0 (Ding, in the al I, guilty of endeavouring, 
& God ; and of ee to clude 
—— obtaining happinels without o 
his ek pra, 20 ecuring to en es "a 
the I ech holineſs w gh the trouble; 
practiſin vg Is therefore it be.certain that Cod 
will not be mocked; ſuch. men have great rea- 
ſon to. fear, that how, playi ible ſoever their, 
hopes may be, yet God, hom they contemn, 
will by Jome. means or other diſappoint” them 
and either deny them the. grace, or the time, + 
| repentance; or not accept. their profeſſions, of. 
it, when tis too late for them to evidence high 
acredr fl the performance of their duty. 
* Second 73 ; 
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Secondly ; Another obſervation I would: here 
premile,. is; that what, ſhall be ſaid upon this 

ſubject does not at all relate to the frailties and 

infirmities of ſuch, perſons, as ſincerely endea- 

vour in the general courſe of their lives to obey 

the, will of God; but concerns only ſuch. 


* 


as L deliberately, onions: een de- 
ere 

This being premiſed in general; I proceed 
nb to lay before you briefly ſome of the prin- 
cipal arguments in particular, which ſhow the, 
extreme danger and deſperate folly of mens 
continuing in Sin, and delaying. the teforming 
of their lives. But exbort ane anatber daily, 
while it is called to-day, left any of you le barden- 
ed through the Decertfulneſs of Sin. And 
I. Fiſt ; Tis obvious that no man is ſure 
of life, ſor ſo much as the ſpace of one ſingle 
moment. The experience of every day, affords 
us abundant proof, that even without God's in- 
terpoſing in = way of a miraculous judgment, 
a —— may eaſily be ſurprized with the arreſt, 
of death; and in the midſt of his ſecurity, have, 
his hopes cut off for ever; and find his condi- 
tion determined, without poſſibility of altera- 
tion, to an dleſs eternity. Every thing with- 
in us, and every thing without us; every thing 
that is hurtful, and every thing that is benefi- 
cial to us; may prove the occaſion of our fall. 
The ſeeds of a mortal diſeaſe may already be 
formed in our bodies; and millions of external 
aceidents are perpetually ready to deſtroy us. 
If the guilt of wilful Sin be upon us, we are 
actually under the ſentence Ty God's wrath ;, 
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and if in that ſtate” we be called to appear in 
judgment; that ſentence will become irteverſible 
by being immediately executed upon us. The 


danger that every wilful ſinner, that every de- 
bauchee is perpetually in upon this account, is 


greater than can be expreſſed; and if they 


were duly ſenſible of it, greater than could be 


ſupported: in the time of ſickneſs and at the 
apparent approach of death, it becomes ere | 
intolerable, and fills the ſouls of the moſt hat- 
dened ſinners, with inexpreſſible amazement. 
The danger is really the fame, how little ſoever 
ſenſible they be of it; the danger (I ſay) is 


really the ſame, to a great number of finners, 


in the midſt of their health and mirth; and 
may, for ought they can tell, be ſo equally to 
them all: death being every day very near to 


ſome of them that leaſt expect it; and no ſin- 


gle ſinner can have any ſecurity that it is not ſo 
now to him; and if it be, he without remedy 
periſhes for ever. We all ſtand upon the brink 
of a precipice, where the ground is every mo- 
ment ſinking under our feet; and no caution, 
no prudence, no foreſight of ours, can po 
r it. For man alſo, as Solomon expref- 


ſes it, Anoweth not his time; but as the fiſhes 


that are taken in an evil net, and as the birds that 


are caught in the ſnare'; ſo are the Jon of men 
ſhared in an evil time, when it fal 
upon them; Eccleſ. ix. 12. Sinners vainly 


eth ſuddeniy 


boaſt themſelves of tomorrow, and flatter 
themſelves with hopes of becoming more reli- 
gious after many years: but, alas, hey know not 
what @ day, what an hour, what a moment may 

| bring 
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bmg. forth. The very next night may put a 
Peg to their hopes for ever; and when they 
ie down to fl — ve ſecurity, they may 


2 g ſind themſelves in u portion 


of eternal miſery. Our Saviour warns us of 
this, in the parable of the rich man]; who when 
he had faid to himſelf, Soul, thou haſt. murb goods + 
or N ; take thine eaſe eat, urilit, 
and be merry ; | God ſaid unto Him, TB 14 
bbb age | ſhall thy foil be required of thee, and 
1 e ſhall 2 hinge le, which thou H 
frovided? Luke xii. 20. Upon which, our 
Lad adds an earneſt exhortation to all his diſ- 
ciples, ver. 35; Let loins be girded about,” 
— 575 bts and ye yourſelves hike - 
unto men that wait for thetr Lord. And ver. 395. 
This know, that if the good man of the houſe bad 
known That bour the thief would come, be would) 
have watched, and not have ſuffered bis houſe to 
be broken through ; be ye therefore ready alſo ; for 
2 of man cometh at an hour-that ye thint 
And again ver. 45 If that ſervant ſay,” 
in is bi beart, My lord delayeth bis coming and. 
/hall begin to * the men-ſervants and innidens, 
and to eat and drink and be drunken ; the lord of. 
that- f vill come in a day when he looketh not 
for him, and at an hour that he is not aware ; and 
will pat him aſunder, and will appoint him bis 
portion with the unbelievers. The ſame caution: 


*"_ 


he repeats' by St. John, in — epiſtle to the 


church of Sardis, Rev. iii. 3; F thou ſhalt not 
watch, I will come to 11 A a thief, and thou 
ſhalt not know what hour I will come upon thee. 
"And St. Paul in 1 Theſſ. v. 2, very * 


cally ; 
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_ cally';; For your ſelves know per fetHy that the day 
91 45 Lark 5. Y\cometh;" ac a 2 be 5 
Jon — ha ſay,” Peace and ſafety; tben 
Sudden deſtruction cometh upon them. as travail” 
upon a woman with child; ey all not 
- efeape'; tberęfore let us not Heep, fal 18 u 
others; e A bed od 
II. Secondly; Another argument 1 would! 
upon this head, is as follows: .. 
-Virtue, or. holineſs of life, is the abſolutely 
N and indiſpenſable condition, upon 
which alone the goſpel affords men any hopes 
of falvation, wad any title to the promiſes of 
God. » Except your righteoujneſs; ſaith our 8a- 
viour, exceed the-righteouſneſs of the" Serthes' an 
Phariſees, ye ſball in no caſe enter into the kings 
Heaven; Matt. v. 20. And he declares 
cave at the day of judgment he will bid to de, 
from him all the workers of iniquity, whatever 
pleas they may otherwiſe make of their m_— 
been his diſciples; Matt. vii. 23. And St. Paul 
reſsly aſſures us, that 10:tbout boleneſs, no man 
ſee the Lord; Heb. xii. 14. And having 
inſtanced in ſuch practices as are contrary to 
righteouſneſs and true holineſs, he tells bis 
converts with great earneſtneſs, and repeats it 
again and again, that hey % do ſuch things 
ſhall not inberit the. kingdom of God; Gal. v. 21. 
And indeed the whole Scripture throughout, 
conſtantly repreſents it as the great, the indiſ- 
penſable end, and chief deſign of the goſpel, to 
oblige us 79 fut f the old man, to mortify the 
Hieſh. zoith the affettions and lufls, and to he re- 
en in the t of our minds; to furify. our- 
1 ſelves 
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No 2 certainly a wWörk f time dnd 
rare] an emphoytnent that welt deſfetrves to be 
the bufineſs of à whole life y and which 
ho begin ke ſooneſt, and make the 
"delays, will Bud ey have Rot tos much tithe 
1t6 finiſh,” Adr if a victuons fie be the ly 
„ Sree popes eondition of *the goſpel; ne- 
— can bel fore vain, that to expect᷑ that 
Goc will züſte st! thereof accept A HE Empty 
-#dfolutions: and "Friitheſs") 0 — 
"tis ſorrow! at ſhe approach of death! To "yo 
n at reſent” in a Here debauchery,” or 
che practice of anyknowh' vice; Upon ſuch an 
tation, is wholly to take away the neceſ- 
bey of victuous Hving; and obedietice to God's 
cemmands cannot be ſo indiſpenſable, as both 
Scripture and reaſon repteſent it, if it —_— 


not how long it be before w ſet about it. 


Such imaginations cannot pt 706684; der Rem 
very evi cauſes and prin 5, Ts — gall b 
bitterneſs, and Nen the ; from 
ſuch principles as hre 3 met 
wich fincerity, inconſiſtent With any fincerity 
even of that very deſign of repehting hereafter, 
upon which all the bopes of delaying ſinners 
are founded. For how can à man with an 
ſincerity! deſign to repent of that action, hie 
yet at the preſent e reſolves to commit ? How 
can the intend *ſeriguſly to wiſh" that undone 
- hereafter, when it ſhall be impoſſible” to undo 
it; which now, while it is in h power, he 
vin by a0 means de perſuaded to W 
8 
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ing What greater poſſible mockery cin 
man. be, guilty. of, boch before God and e 
Tis directly contradictory to the very ,pature 
and eſſence of repentancę, to deſign. to ropant 
x cafter,, and not to do it, now, For Whatzis 
repentance, but a change of mind, ſorrow for 
What is paſt, a deſire of undoing it às fac: hob is 
hoſſible, and an acting in a cpntraxy manner dor 
the time to came? Now how ana man intend 
toi change his mind ? How can he; reſolve, that 
for the time to come he will think that fholiſh 
and uafit to be: choſen; Which Net at preſent be 
vill obſtinately chaiſe? I be thinks a thing fit 
to ce done no. how can he intend hereafter 
to think it Was unfit? And if he deſigns, hete- 
ufter to think it was unfit; how is it poſſible for 
him now to think it fit and reaſonable? A man 
may always indeed, upon better information, 
roaſonably change his mind; and it may be a 
great inſtance of wiſdom, to diſapprove and 
tepent hereaften, of what he ignorantly; and 
fooliſhly chooſes. now: But te iatend now, at 
the very time that he daes the act, to diſap- 
prove and repent of it hereafter; this is clearly 
«AS ditect an inconſiſtency, as that a perſon 
ſhould be of; twa. contrary opinions at one and 
the ſame, time. Whoever: repents warthily, 
would gie all the World, if it were in his 
power, that he had never forfeited, the ſavour 
of God: and therefore that any man ſhould 
fincerely intend, ſuch a repentance, at the ſame 
time that he deliberately; chooſes, upon ſome 
- trivial. temptation, to offend and provoke, the 
- Almighty ; is altogether -impoſſible to be con- 


ectved, 
3 
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ceived. Tis like a traveller 's going ont of his 
way on purpqſe that he may haue the trouble 
a man ſhouſd chooſe to take poiſon, on purpoſe 
that he might run the hazard of recovering his 


| health, by an antidote; or that a ſeafaring pet- 


ſon ſhquld deſire to have his ſhip caſt away, on 
purpoſe that he might have s poſſibility of be- 
ing ſaved upon a plank; and that even this 
pops itſelf he would defer as long as poſſible, 
before he would lay hold of it. The folly in 
both caſes is equally great; and the choice, were 
there no hblindneſs and deceit in the caſe, is 
equally impoſſible. "Tis very evident there- 
fore, that in habitual debauched ſinners, all de- 
ſigns of future repentance' are mere cheats and 
deluſions, and not any hearty intention of be- 
coming truly virtuous and religious at all. But 
III. Thirdly ; This is not all. For, ſuppoſ- 
ing there were no deceit in this matter; and 
.that ſuch delays were conſiſtent} (as they mani- 
feſtly are not] with a real, ſincere and hearty 


intention of repenting at ſome time or other; 


yet that intention in all probability will never 
de put in practice; becauſe there can be no 
3 for continuing in Sin at preſent, but 
hat will perpetually grow ſtronger againſt for- 
Taking it hereafter. The common and moſt 
uſual reaſon of delay, in thoſe ho pretend to 
_ any deſign of teformiog at all; is the difficulty 
of doing that at preſent in the midſt of temp- 
tation, which they hope they ſhall hereafter be 
able to do mote eaſily, when the temptation is 
temoved. But this is. a very great and fatal 

35 miſtake. 
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miſtake! For whatever'Wifficuſties' they are at 
pteſent ſenſible of, will either increaſe contl- 
- Invally'in —— — oportion to the delay; or new and 
Prester difficulties will ariſe in theit ſteud. Cuf- 
de dom itſelf becomes a temptation, even 
-s own account en othet tem 
tions to Sin) the very habit of having fre 
quently toi any WA makes ic pe e al 
more and mere difficult (even 2 
other ternptations) to 1 the practice 
The accidental changes of —_ won. 
-and other circumſtances of ſiſe; may inde 
vary mens temptations ; but they feldom ons- 
ver remeve them: and the mind that is o 
much under the power and dominion & e, 
that it cannot think of leaying it ſo long 
the particular temptation remains; may uf 
the ceaſing of that temptation, alter pethiaps 
the inſtances of its folly and wickednefs,* but 
Will not the more eaſily return into the Ways 
of virtue and true wiſdom? even as the'matttr 
of a bodily diſeaſe by ſhifting from one part to 
another, may perhaps vary the ſymptoms of 
its malignity and danger; but does not thete- 
fore make the perſon at all the nearer to health, 
unleſs it be expelled out of the Whole body. 
On the contrary: as the diſeaſes of the body 
grow ſo much the more dangerous and difficult 
to cure, by how much the longer the remedy 
is neglected, and deferred to be applied; ſo to 
recover the mind out of a ſtate of wickedneſß, 
is always ſo much the more difficult, by how 
much the longer the amendment has been put 
W For though perhaps "this ran in- 
ä ance 
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Nance of the temptation may be, changed, vet 
the power of Sin in general is, unqueſtionably 
increaſed, and the heart more and more enſlav- 
ed with uhrighteous practices, and further 
1 75 continually from God and gocdneſs. 
y continuance in Sin, men grow. more and 
more hardened thfough the deceitfulneſs there- 
of; both by the juſt judgment of God, and b 
the natura No ng rating of the, thing itſelf. 
Their conſcience becomes, ſtupified and inſen- 
fible, their Judgroent depraved and incapable of 
diſtinguiſhing things rightly, their underſtand- 
4ng darkened and blinded, their mind alienated 
from God and virtue, their will and affections 
more and more biaſſed and inclined to evil, the 
aſſiſtance of the grace of God every day. di- 
miniſhed; and in every reſpect, the longer men 


„rr eee 


delay, the more they incapacitate themſelves for 
— that” indiſpenſabſe work, which, if it be not 
ah perfected, they muſt petiſh for cVer. They too 
2 often bring themſelves at laſt into that ſad and 
0 deplorable condition, which the apoſtle de- 


of ſcribes by bein; dead in treſpaſſes and Sins; that 
is, having fo far loſt all ſeuſe of virtue and re- 


1 ligion, as that there is little more hope of ever 
s recovering them, than there is of bringing even 
+ the dead to life. . Concerning theſe it is, that 
10 the prophet elegantly complains, Jer. xiii. 23; 
* Can the Ethiopian change his ſtin, or the Leatard 
80 his ſpots ? then may ye alſo that are accuſtomed io 
" db" evil learn to ds well. And the wiſe man, 
0 Eccl. i. 1 ©; That which is crooked, cannot be 
made ſtraight ;. and that which is wanting can- 

2 not be numbered. If by any means ſuch perſons 
E „ E come 
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come at any time to be thoroughly awakened 
into a ſenſe of their danger, and. to ſee the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of changing their courſe of life 
immediately; yet their reſolutions are weak 
and unſtable as water, and their hope apt to be 
wavering and without any certain foundation, 
They are ſufe, that God, as well as their own 
conſcience, is very juſtly angr 


y; the number 
and heinouſneſs of their paſt Sins terrifies them 

ond meaſure ; the difficulties before them, 

in the little time they have left, appear unſur- 

mountable ; and their ſecurity is on a ſudden 

turned into a peeviſh and diſconſolate deſpair: 
They were preſumptuous, and negligent to 

conquer thoſe difficulties, which at firſt hinder- 

ed their entering into the paths of virtue, like 

a ſmall rivulet that obſtructed their paſſage ; 

and ndw the obſtacle is ſwelled into an over- 

flowing ſtream, lite Jordan in the time of bar- 

weſt. This compariſon is very elegantly ſet 

forth by the prophet Jeremy, ch. xii. 5. F thou 

baſt run with footmen and they have wearied 

thee, then how cunſt thou contend with horſes? 

and if in the land of peace wherein thou truſtedft, 

they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the 

fwellings of Jordan? _ _ If, 
It is here very neceſſary to take notice, as I 

- obſerved at the beginning, that what is ſpoken 
upon this ſubject, is not at all applicable to 

the frailties and infirmities of ſuch as ſincerely 

deſire to obey God's commandments, much 

leſs does it in any wiſe concern thoſe pious per- 

ſons, who are very apt to accuſe themſelves in 

general, without being conſcious of any . 
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rular wickedneſs z and torment themſelves with 
the fear of evil, and perhaps blaſphemous 
thoughts, and the like, which they heartily de- 
teſt and abhor, But all that bas been now ſaid; 
belongs only to thoſe who live wilfully and 
preſumptuouſly in the known breach of God's 
els commands. And to ſinners of this 
kind, deferring to amend, I may add. 
IV. Fourthly and laſtly ; Beſides the before- 
mentioned natural ill conſequences. of delayin 
repentance, what ſecurity have they, that i 
they do repent upon a death-bed, God will then 
accept them ? Is it fit that ſinful and diſobedi- 
ent creatures, obnoxious to the wrath of Gad, 
and every way unworthy of his mercy; ſhould 
deſpiſe all his gracious offers of forgiveneſs, and 
declare they will not be reconciled to him, till 
they have enjoyed the vile pleaſures of Sin and 


debauchery, as long as they pleaſe ? Is it not 


an inſtance of his neſs and compaſſion, 
and the purchaſe of no leſs a price than; the 


blood of Chriſt ; that the benefit of repentance 
is at all allowed them, after great, wilful, and 


preſumptuous crimes? Shall men then, inſtead 
of thankfully accepting this ineſtimable mercy, 
trample upon it and deſpiſe it by continuing 
obſtinately in Sin; and heap up unto themſelve: 
wrath againſt the day of wrath, and revelation 
of the righteous judgment ꝙ God? Would 

earthly governor bear with thoſe who oula 


tell him, they would rebel againſt him as long 


as th y pleaſe, and then intended to ſue 5 
for pardon afterwards? Excellent are the worgs 
of the ſon of Sirach to this purpoſe, Ecclus. y. 

E 2 43 Sa 


" Of the Dae of Sin. 


15 Say not, J have fined, arid what barm has 
47 ened unto” nie? 2 though the Lord is 
72 ng, he will in no wiſe let ther go; concern- 
ing Propitiation, be not without fear, to add Sin 

nto Sin; and ſay not, his mercy is great, be will 
be phcified for the multitude of Sin; for mercy 
and wrath come from him, and bis indignation 
refleth u nners; 'make no tarrying to turn 
— the Tord, and 1 not off poet: day to day; 
for ſuddeny fhatl "the wrath of the Lord come 
Forth, and in thy ſecurity thou ſhalt be deſtroyed, 
and periſh in:the; diy of wengeance. is not 
without particular reaſon ſo diſtinctly recorded 
in Scripture, how David, for the act of two pre- 
ſumptuous Sins, was driven but from his king- 
dom, and affficted with great and almoſt conti- 
nuat calamities the remaining part of his life: 
and yet he was a perſon eminent for great and 
*Myftrious virtues, and his repentance for thoſe 
Particular Sins was early and very exemplary. 
Where then ſhall thoſe appear, who live in the 
continual habitual practice of great and crying 
Sins, and think to expiate all the wickedneſs of 
'a whole life, by the bairoleb formalities of a late 
repentance?" If judgment thus begins at the houſe 
'of God, and the righteous ſcarcely be ſaved ; where 
Shall the ungodly and the ſinner appear? There 
are indeed inſtances in Scripture of great ſin- 
gers, ' whoſe conyerfion has been as remarkable 
$ their Sins were great and many: but there 
— no inſtance of any that ever wilfully and de- 
edly (after their knowledge of the truth) 
Apel their repentance, and yet perfected it 
* 8 afterwards. On the con- 


trary, 
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trary, the Scripture rather expreſſes an exceed 
ing great danger, leſt ſuch perſons ſhould! not 
be accepted at all. The thief upon the croſs 
indeed was accepted, becauſe it was the firſt op- 
portunity, though in the laſt part of his life, 
that he had of confeſſing his faith in Chriſt: 
but from hence no argument or apology can be 
drawn for thoſe who wilfully deſpiſe our Lord 
and his holy commandments, in the whole 
courſe of their lives. The labourers alſo called 
into the vineyard at the eleventh hour, were 
therefore entertained, becauſe they had no op- 
portunity of coming in in the morning; but it 
would have been no excuſe to thoſe who were. 
called in the morning, to have ſaid at night, 
that they were ſorry for having been idle all 
the day. Concerning ſuch perſons the Scripture. 
threatens, that zohen once the maſter of the 
is riſen up, and bath ſhut. to the door, and they 
begin to ſtand without, and to. knock at the dbor, 
ſaying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; h ſball anſwer, _ 
1 know. you not whence you are ;»depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity; St. Luke xiii, 2 5. And 
God, in the perſon of Wiſdom, forewarns them, 
Prov. i. 24; Becauſe I have called, and ye refuſed; 
1 have ſtretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded; but ye have ſet at naught all my counſel; 
and would none of my reproof ; T alſo will laugh 
at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh; 
when your fear cometh as defolation, and your de- 
firuftion cometh as a whirlwind; when diſtreſs and 
anguiſh cometh upon you :. then ſhall they call upon 
me, but I will not eee they foal Jeek me 
early, but they ſhall not find me. And our Sa- 
| E 
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54 Of the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. 
viour-repreſents their caſe under the parable of 
| five foaliſh virgins, who neglecting to trim their 
lamps till the noiſe of the bridegroam's coming, 
were excluded, as unprepared for the wedding, 
And ſeems to inſinuate in _ manner of ws 
weeping over uſalem, St. Luke xix. 42, | 
the time may — when the things hs belong 
to men's peace, ſhall be bid from — eyes : which 
if ever it be verified in fingle- perſons, it muſt 
needs be upon ſuch as we are now deſcribing. 
And St. Paul applies to them the evil ſtate of 
the Jews in the wilderneſs, who having often 
provoked God, and long refuſed to — him 
and enter into the promiſed land; at laſt, when 
they would have entered, he fuffered them not, 
but favare unto them in bis wrath, that they ould 
not enter into bis reſt, Heb. iii. 11. And the 
e compares preſumptuous ſinners to Eſau, 
Jeb. xj. . J there te any formcator or 
profane q an Tax, wo for.one wane! of meat 
2 irth-right ; for ye know how afterwards, 
ohen be — bave —— the bleſſing, he was 
rejected; for be found no place of repentance, 
though be ſought it carefully with tears. The 
meaning of theſe ſevere texts is not, that effec- 
tua] repentance and amendment ſhall ever be 
rejected; no, God forbid. But have they there- 
fore no meaning at all ? Do they not at leaft 
expreſs thus much? For Eſau's repentance, 
was not a repentance to amendment: but the 
meaning is, that men may, by a habit of wick- 
edneſs and debauchery, bring themſelves they 
know not how ſoon into luch circumſtances, 
phat it ſhall be morally - an that is, ex- 


ceedin 8 


, 


of tbe Deceitfulnef . Sin. 55 
. ceeding difficult to renew them again unto ſuch 
a e as ſhall be 1 n for true and 


effectual. — 
The pp of what has been ſaid, is 


evident. Let us ſeek the Lord early, while be 
may be found; let us call upon him while le 18 
near; before our feet flumble upon the dark noun- 
tains, and we be overtaken with the ſhadow of 
death, when that night cometh wherein no mam can 
work, Let us watch continually; becauſe we 
know neither the day nor the hour, wherein the 
Son of man cometh. I conclude with the words 
of the wiſe author of the book of Ecclus: ch. 
xxi. ver. 2; Flee from Sin, as from the face of a 
Mac only ; for the teeth thereof, are as the teeth of 
ion, ſlaying the ſouls of men. And ch. xviii. 

wr 20 ; Before judgment examine e if, and in 

ifitation * cy; bumble 
ef do foie thou be 22 in the be time of Sins 
ſhew repentance; let nothing hinder eee 

thy Gs is Bhs ge and de e 
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H E rao gr af cables of the ruin of EY 
are infidelity and want of conſideration. 
Some do not believe the principles of religion, 
or at leaſt have by arguing againſt them rendred 
them ſo doubtful to themſelves as to take away 
the force and efficacy of them: but theſe are 
but a very ſmall part of mankind, in compari- 
ſon of thoſe who periſh for want of conſidering 
theſe things. For moſt men take the principles 

of religion for granted, that there is a God, and 
a providence, and a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments after this life, and never entertained 
any conſiderable doubt in their minds to the 
conttary t but for all this they never attended 
to the proper and natural conſequences of theſe 
principles, 


de Nature and Benefit of Conjideration. g7 * 
principles, nor applied them to their wn cale;. 
ihey never ſeriouſly conſidered the notorious. 
inconſiſtency of their lives with this belief, and 
what manner of perſons they ought to be who 
are verily perſuaded of the truth ot: theſe things. 

For no man that is gonvinced that there is a. 
God, and conſiders the neceſſaty and immediate 
conſequences of ſuch a perſuaſion, can think it 
ſafe to affront him by a wicked life: no man, 
that believes the infinite. happineſs and miſery 
of another world, and conſiders withal that one. 
of theſe ſhall certainly be his portion according | 
as he demeans himlſclf_io this preſent life, can 
think it indifferent what courſe he takes. Men 
may thruſt away theſe thoughts and keep them 
out of their minds far a long time, but no man 
that, enters into the ſerious conſideration of 
theſe, matters can poſſibly think it a thing in- 
different to him whether he be happy or miſer- 

R Rs mom oe 

So that a great part of the evils of mens lives 
would be cured, if they would but once lay, 
them to heart; would they but ſeriouſly conſi 

der the conſequences of à wicked lie they, 
would fee ſo. plain reaſon and ſo urgent a nc 
ceſſity for the reforming, of it, that they would 
not venture to continue any longer in it. This 

courſe David took here in the text, an 
found the happy fuccels of it; I 7haught on my, 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy teſtimonies, .. 
Io which words there are thee. ty'o things 
goligerable, og un alle Bas 
I. The courſe which David here took for 
the reforming his life; I thought on my ways. 
| II. The 
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II. The ſucceſs of this courſe. It produced 


actual and ſpeedy reformation; I 7hought on 5 


ways, and turned my feet unto 'phy te monies ; 


made baſte and delayed = to keep t run By 


ments. 

Theſe are the two heads of my following dif- 
courſe, which when T have ſpoken to I ſhall 
endeavour to perſuade myſelf Sine you to take 
the ſame courſe which David here did, and 


= ant that I may have the ſame effect. 


e will conſider the. courſe which Da- 
1 bird took for the reforming of his.life; 7 
thought on my ways, or, as the words are ren- 
dered in out old tranſlation, I called my own ways 
to remembrance. And this may either ſignify a 
neral ſurvey and examination of his life, re- 
Qing indifferently the good or bad actions 
of it: or elfe, which is more probable, it m 
ſpecially refer to the fins and miſcarriages of 110 


lle; T thought on my ways, that is, I called my 


fins to remembrance. Neither of theſe ſenſes 
can be much amils in order to the effect men- 
tioned in the text, the reformation and amend- 
ment of our lives; and therefore neither of 
them can reaſonably be excluded, though 1 
f upon the latter. 

aſt, This thinking on our ways may fignify 
a general ſurvey and examination of our 12 

Qing induterently our good and bad ac- 
tions, For way is a metaphorical word, denot- 


ing the courſe of a man's life and actions. 7 


thought on my ways, that is, I examined my life, 
and called m wn to a frict account for the ac+ 


tions of f it; compared them with the my 85 


The Nature and Benefit of Confideration. 59 
God, the rule and meaſure of my duty, and 
conſidered how far I had obeyed that law, or 
offended againſt it; how much evil I had been 
guilty I and how little J had done, in 
iſon of what I might and ought to have 
done: that by this meavs I might come to un- 
.derſtand the trus ſtate and condition of 
ſoul, and diſcerning how many and ps + 
faults and defects were, I might amend: whats 
ever was amiſs, and be more he 
duty for the future. 
And it muſt needs be a thing of excellent 
uſe for men to ſet apart ſome particular times 
— the examination of themſelves, that they 
know how accounts ſtand between God 
them. Pythagoras (or whoever- was the 
author of thoſe golden verſes which paſs under 
his name) eſpecially recommend this 
actice to his ſcholars, every night before they 
pt to call themſelves to account for the ac- 
tions of the day paſt ; enquiring wherein they 
had tranſgreſſed, what good they had done that 
day, or omitted to do. And this, no doubt, is 
an admirable means to improve men in virtue, 
a maſt effectual way to keep our conſciences con. 
tinually waking and tender, and to make us 
ſtand in awe of ourſelves, and afraid to fig, 
when we know before-hand that we chuſt give 
ſo ſevere an account "ol GE oe ny; ac- 
tion. | 
And certaioly it is a a great picce of ee 
make up our accounts as frequently as we can, 
that our repentance may in ſome meaſure keep 
pace mh the errang and W 
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60 The Nature and Benefit. of Conſideration. 
and that we may not be opprefſed and con- 
founded by the inſupportable weight of the ſins 
of a whole life falling upon us at once; and 
— haps at the very worſt time, when we 
ick and weak; and have neither under- 
ſanding cor leiſure to recollect ourſelves, and 
"call our ſins — to remembrance, 
h leſs to exerciſe any fit and proper acts of 
repentance for them. For there is nothing to 
be done in religion when our reaſon is once de- 
parted from us; then darkneſs hath overtaken 
us indeed, and the nigbt is tome when no man can 
work. But though we were never ſo ſenſible, 
and ſhould do all we can at that time, yet after 
all this how it will go with us God alone knows. 
I am ſure it is too much preſumption for any 
man to be; confident that one general and con- 
fuſed act of repentance will ſerve his turn for 
the ſins of his whole life. Therefore there is 
great reaſon why we ſhould often examine our- 


elves, both in order to the amendment of our 


lives, and the caſe of our conſciences Wen we 
come to die. 

a⁊dly, This warb ob 0 our ways may 98 | 
cularly and ſpecially refer to the ſins and miſcar- 


riages of our lives: I thought on my ways, that 


is, I called my ſins to remembrance ; I took a 
particulat᷑ account of the errors of my life, and 
laid them ſeriouſly to heart; I conſidered all 
the circumſtances and conſequences of them, 
and all other things belonging to them; and 


reaſoning the matter throughly with myſelf, 


came to a r y and fixed reſolution of 
eg oft this wicked courſe of life, and be- 
taking 


The Nature and Benefit of Confideration, 6 
taking-myſelf-to the obedience of God's laws, 
Aud —— of our ways, taken in this 
ſenſe (Which ſeems to be the more probable 
meaning of the words) ma reaſoned y _—_y 
amm following particular s. 

1.) The king of a — our 


Line} together with the ſeveral cou] and 
aggravations of then. 


2.) A hearty trouble and Wader foe chats; 


I thought on on Feats that is, 1 laid an ſadly 
to heart. 


A ſevious conſideration of the evil _ 
* of a ſinful courſe. 


4.) A due ſenſe of the fearful and fatal con- 
ſequences of a wicked life. | 

5.) A full conviction of the neceſſity of quite 
ting this courſe, 


6.) An apprehenſion 'of the bob of do- 
this, 


1.) The taking of a particular account of our 
thing together with the ſeveral circumſtances and 
aggravations of them. And to this end we 
may do well to reflect particularly upon the ſe- 
veral ſtages and perics of our lives, and to re- 
collect at leaſt the principal miſcarriages belong- 
ing to each of them. And the better to enable 
us hereto, it will be uſeful to have before our 
eyes ſome abridgment or ſummary of the laws 
of God, containing the chief heads of our du- 
ties and fins, of virtues and vices ; for this will 
help to bring many of our faults and neglects to 
our remembrance, which otherwiſe per 
would have been forgotten by us. We ſhould 
likewiſe conſider the ſeveral relations wherein 
; | | wo 
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And doing! this fir made up out ſad ac- 
count, we may in a great meuſure underſtand 
the number and greatneſs of our ſins; abating 
for ſome particulars which are flipped out of our 
memory, and for fins of ignorance, and daily 
infirmities which are innumerable. . By all 
which we may fee what vilewretches and griev- 
ous offenders we have been; eſpecially if we 
take into confideration the — heavy cir- 
cumſtances of our fins, which do above mea- 
ſure aggravate'therri ; the heinouſneſs of many 
of them as to their nature, and the injurious 
——_— of them to the perſon, or eſtate, 
or reputation of our neighbour; their — 
been committed againſt the clear knowledge o 
our duty, againſt the frequent checks and con- 
victions of our conſciences, telling us when we 
did them that we did amiſs; againſt ſo many 
motions and ſuggeſtions of God's holy Spirit, 
ſo many admonitions and reproofs from others; 
and contrary to our own Moſt ſerious vows and 
reſolutions, renewed at ſeveral times, eſpecially 
upon the receiving of the bleſſed — 
and in times of ſickneſs and diſtreſs: and all 
this ndtwithſtanding the plaineſt declarations of 
God's will to 8 contrary, notwithſtanding 
the terrors'of the Lord and the wrath of God 
revealed from heaven againſt all ungodlineſs 
and unrighteouſneſs of men; notwithſtanding 
the cruel ſufferings of the Son of God for our 


Gos, and the moſt merciful offers of pardon 
4 and 
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and reconciliation in his blood. Add to this, 
the ſcandal of our wicked lives to our, holy re- 
ligion, the ill example of them to the corrupt- 
ing and debauching of others, the affront of 
them. to the Divine Authority, and the horrible 
ingratitude of them to the mercy and goodneſs 
and patience of God to which we have ſuch in- 
finite obligations. Thus we ſhould ſet our fins 
in order before our eyes, with the ſeveral ag- 
gravations of them. p08 oh SOT 

2.) A hearty trouble and ſorrow for fin; 7 
thought on my ways, that is, I laid my fins fadly 
to heart. And ſurely whenever we remember 
the faults and follies bf our lives, we cannot 
but be inwardly touched and ſenſibly grieved 
at the thoughts of them ; we cannot but hang 
down out heads, and ſmite upon our breaſts, 
and be in pain and heavineſs at our very hearts. 
I know that the tempers of men are very diffe- 
rent, and therefore I do not ſay that tears are 
abſolutely neceſſary to repentance, but they do 
very well become it; and a thorough ſenſe of 
fin will almoſt melt the moſt hard and obdu- 
rate diſpoſition, and fetch water out of a y 
rock. To be ſure the Conſideration of our 
ways ſhould cauſe inward trouble and confu- 
ſion in our minds. The leaſt we can do when 
we have done amiſs is to be ſorry for it, to con- 
demn our own folly, and to be full of indigna- 


tion and diſpleaſure againſt ourſelves for what 
we have done, and to reſolve never to do the 
like again, And let us make ſure that our 
trouble and ſorrow for fin have this effect, to 
make us leave our fins; and then we ſhall need 
to 
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to be the leſs ſolicitous about the degrees and 
'outward exprefſions of it. 
N 055 Conſideration of the evil and 
unreaſonableneſs of a ſinful courſe. That fin 
hs the ſtain and blemiſh of our natures, the re- 
proach of dur reaſon and underſtanding, the dit 
eaſe and the deformity of our ſouls, the great 
enemy of our peace, the cauſe of all our fears 
and troubles; that whenever we do a wicked 
action we go- contrary to the cleareſt dictates of 
our reaſon and conſcience, to our plain and true 
intereſt, and to the ſtrongeſt ties and obligations 
of duty and gratitude. And which renders it, yet 
more unreaſonable, fin is a voluntary evil which 
men wilfully bring upon themſelves. Other evils 
may be forced upon us, whether we will or no; 
a man may be poor or ſick by misfortune, but 
no man is wicked and vicious but by his own 
choice. How do we betray our folly and weak- 
neſs by ſuffeting ourſelyes to be hutried away 
by every fooliſh luſt and paſſion to do things 
which we know to be prejudicial and hurtful to 
ourſelves ; and fo baſe and unworthy in them- 
ſelves that we are aſhamed to do them, not 
only in the preſence of a wiſe man, but even of 
a child or a fool. So that if fin were followed 
with no other puniſhinent beſides the guilt of 
having done a ſhameful thing, a man would 
not by intemperance make himſelf a fool and a 
beaſt; one would not be falfe and "unjuſt, 
treacherous or unthankful, if for no other 
reaſon, yet out of meer greatneſs and generoſity 
of mind, out of reſpect to the dignity of his na- 
ture, and out of very reverence to his own 8 76 
12 ' a4 is F 4 C7554 q REY 
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and underſtanding. For let | witty men ſay 
what they will in defence of their vices, 
they are Fl many natural acknowledgments of 
the evil and unreaſonableneſs of fin that the 
matter is paſt all denial: men are generally 

lled and uneaſy at the thoughts of an evil acs 
tion, both before and after they have committed 
it; they are aſhamed to be taken in a crime, and 
heartily vexed and provoked whenever they are 
upbraided with it; and it is very obſervable, 
that though the greater part of the world always 
was bad, and vice hath ever had more ſervants 
and followers to cry it up, yet never was there 
any age fo degenerate, in which-vice could get 
the better of virtue-in point of general eſteem 
and reputation: even they whoſe. wills have 
been moſt enſlaved to ſin, could never yet ſo far 
bribe. and corrupt their (underſtandings as to 
make them give full approbation to it. | 
4.) A due ſenſe of the fearfuband fatal con» 
ſequences of a wicked life. And theſe are ſo 
lad and dreadful, and the danger of them ſo 
evident and ſo perpetually threatning us, that 
no temptation can be ſufficient to. excuſe a man 
to himſelf and his own reaſon * venturin 
upon them. A principal point of wiſdom is to 
look to the end of ins ck only to conſider 
the preſent pleaſure and advantage of any thing, 
but alſo the ill conſequences of it for the future, 
and to balance them one againſt the other. 
Now fin in its own nature tends to make men 
miſerable. It certainly cauſes trouble and diſ- 
quiet of mind: and to a conſiderate man, that 
knows how to value the eaſe and ſatisfaction of 
Vol. II. F his 
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his own mind, there cannot be a greater argu- 
ment agaitiſt ſin than to conſider that the for- 
ſaking of it is the only way to find reſt to our 
ſouls. 7 7% ut ; 
+ | Beſides this, every vice is naturally attended 
with ſome particular miſchief and inconveni- 
ence, which makes it even in this life a puniſh- 
ment to itſelf; and commonly the providence 
of God and his juſt judgment upon ſinners 
ſttrikes in to heighten the miſchievous conſe- 
quences of a ſinful courſe, This we have re- 
preſented in the ' parable of the prodigal ; his 
riotous courſe of life did naturally and of itſelf 
| bring him to want, but the providende of God 
8 likewiſe concurred to render his condition more 
miſerable, at ibe ſume time there aroſe a mighty 
amine in the land fo that he did not only want 
wherewithal to ſupply himſelf, but was cut off 
from all hopes of relief from the abundance 
and ſuperfluity of others. Sin brings man 
miſeries upon us, and God many times ſends 
more and greater than fin brings; and the fur- 
ther we go on in a ſinful courſe, the more mi- 
ſeries and the greater difficulties we involve our- 
ſelves inn ao» i © 
But all theſe are but light and inconſiderable 
in compariſon of the dreadful miſeries of ano- 
ther world; to the danger whereof every man 
that lives a wicked life doth every moment ex- 
poſe himſelf: ſo that if we could conquer 
ſhame, and had ſtupidity enough to bear the 
infamy and reproach of our vices, and the u 
braidings of our conſciences for them, and t 
temporal miſchiefs and inconveniences of them; 
though 
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though for the preſent gratifying of our luſts 
we could brook and diſpenſe with all theſe, 
the conſideration of the end and ifſue of a ſin- 
ful courſe is an invincible objection againſt it 
and never to be anſwered ; —_ the violence 
of our ſenſual appetites and inclinations ſhould 
be able to bear all temporal conſiderations 
| whatſoever, yet methinks the intereſt of out 
everlaſting happineſs ſhould lie near our hearts; 
the Conſideration of another world ſhould 
mightily amaze and ſtartle us; the horrors of 
eternal darkneſs and the diſmal thoughtwof be- 
ing miſerable for ever ſhould effectusſy diſ- 
_ any man from a wicked life. And 
this danger continually threatens the finner, 
and may, if God be not merciful to him, hap- 
pen to ſurpriſe him the next moment. And can 
we make too much haſte to fly from ſo great 
and apparent a danger ? When will we think 
of ſaving ourſelves, if not when (for ought we 
| know) we are upon the brink of ruin, and juſt 
ready to drop into deſtruction? | 
5.) Upon this naturally follows a full con- 
viction of the neceſſity of quitting this wicked 
courſe. And neceflity is always a erful 
and over-ruling argument, and doth rather 
compel than perſuade; and after it is once evi- 
dent, leaves no place for further deliberation. 
And the greater the neceſſity is, it is ſtill the 
more cogent argument. 'For whatever is ne- 
ceſſary is ſo in order to ſome end; and the greater 
the end the greater is the neceſſity of the means 
without which that end cannot be obtained. 
Now the chief and laſt end of all reaſonable 

F 3. creatures 
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creatures is-happineſs, and therefore whatever 
is neceſſary in order to that hath the higheſt 

degree of rational and moral neceſſity. We 
are not capable of happineſs till we have left 

our fins, for witbour holineſs no man ſhall Jed to 
_ eſt 

But though men are convinced of this ne- 
ceſſity, yet this does not always enforce a pre- 
ſent change; becauſe men hope they may con- 
tinue in their fins, and remedy all at laſt by re- 
pentance. But this is ſo great a hazard in all 
reſpeſs that there is no venturing upon it. And 
in maſters of greateſt concernment wiſe men 
will run no hazards if they can help it. Da- 
vid was ſo ſenfible of this danger, that he would 
not defer his repentance and the change of his 
life for one moment; I thought on. my ways, and 
turned my feet unto thy teſtimonies : I made haſte 
and delayed not to keep thy commandments. This 
day, this hour, for ought we know, may be the 
laſt opportunity of making our peace with God. 
Therefore we ſhould make haſte out of this 
dangerous ſtate as Lot did out of Sodom, leſt 
fire and brimſtone overtake us. He that cannot 
ptomiſe himſelf the next moment hath a great 
deal of reaſon to ſeize upon the preſent oppor- 
tunity. While we are lingerie g in our fins, if 
God be not merciful to us we ſhall be conſumed. 
Therefore make haſte, ſinner, and eſcape for thy ; 
Wes Jeſt evil overtake thee. 

6.) Laſtly, an apprehenſion of f the -offibility 
5 making this change. God, who deſigned us 
for happineſs at firſt, and after we had made a 


n of it by ſin, was pleaſed to reſtore us 
11697: again 
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again to the capacity of it by the redemption of 
our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, hath made nothing 
neceſſary to our happineſs that is impoſſible for 
us to do, either of ourſelves, or by the aſſiſtance 
of that grace which he is ready to afford us if we 
heartily beg it of him. For that is poſſible: to 
us which we may do by the aſſiſtance of others, 
if we may have that aſſiſtance for aſking : and 
God hath promiſed to give his holy ſpirit to them 
that aſe him. So that, notwithſtanding the great 
corruption and weakneſs of our natures, fince 
the grace of God which brings ſalvation hath 
appeared, it is not abſolutely out of our power 
to leave our fins and turn to God : for that ma 
be truly ſaid to be in our power which God 
hath promiſed to enable us to do, if we be not 
wanting to ourſelves. e | 
So that there is nothing on God's part to hin- 
der this change. He hath ſolemnly declared that - 
he ſincerely deſires it, and that he is ready to aſſiſt 
our good reſolutions to this purpoſe. And moſt 
certainly when he tells us, that he hath no plea- 
ſure in the death of a finner, but rather that he ſhould 
turn from his wickedneſs and live; that be would 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come, to the know- 
ledge of the truth; that he would not that. any 
ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repen- 
tance ; he means plainly as he faith, and doth 
not ſpeak to us with any private reſerve or nice 
diſtinction between his ſecret and revealed will, 
that is, he doth not decree one thing and de- 

_ Clare the contrary, So far is it from this, that 
if a ſinner entertain ſerious thoughts of return- 
ing to God, and do but once move towards 

0 * him, 
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him, how ready is he to receive him! This, is 
in a very lively manner deſcribed to us in the 
parable of the prodigal ſon, who when he was 
returning home, and was yet a great way off, 
what haſte doth his father make to meet him? 
be ſaw him, and had compaſſion, and ran. And 
if there be no impediment on God's part, wh 
ſhould there be any on ours ? One would think 
all the doubt and difficulty ſhould be on the 
other fide, whether God would be pleaſed to 
ſhew mercy to ſuch great offenders as we have 
been. But the buſineſs doth not ſtick there. 
And will we be miſerable by our own choice, 
when the grace of God hath put it into our 
owe to be happy? I have done with the 
rſt thing, the courſe which David here took 
for the reforming of his life; I thought on m 
ways, I proceed to the 
II. The ſucceſs of this courſe, It produced 
actual and ſpeedy reformation. I turned 
feet unto thy teflimonies ; I made haſte and delayed 
not to keep thy commandments. And if we con- 
fider the matter thoroughly, and have but pa- 
tience to reaſon out the caſe with ourſelves, and 
to bring our thoughts and deliberations to ſome 
iſſue, the concluſion mult naturally be the _ 
ting of that evil and dangerous courſe in which 
we have lived, For fin and Conſideration can- 
not long dwell together. Did but men conſi- 
der what fin is, they would have ſo many un- 
anſwerable objections againſt it, ſuch ſtrong 
fears and jealouſies of the miſerable iſſue and 
event of a wicked life, that they would not dare 
to continue any longer in it. : 1 
: | 0 
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I do not ſay, that this change is perfectly 
made at once. A ſtate of fin and holineſs are 
not like two ways that are juſt parted by a line, 
ſo as a man may ſtep out of the one full into 
the other ; but they are like two ways that lead 
to two very diſtant places, and conſequently 
are at a good diſtance from one another, and 
the farther any man hath travelled in the one 
the farther he is from the other; ſo that it re- 
quires time and pains to paſs from the one to 
the other. It ſometimes ſo happens, that ſome 
perſons are by a mighty conviction and reſolu- 
tion, and by a very extraordinary and overpow- 
ering degree of God's grace, altnoſt perfectly 
reclaimed from their fins at once, and all of a 
ſudden tranſlated out of the kingdom of darkneſs 
into the kingdom of his dear Son. And thus it 
was with many of the firſt converts to Chriſti- 
anity ; as their prejudices againſt the Chriſtian 
religion were ſtrong and violent, fo the holy 
ſpirit of God was pleaſed to work mightily in 
them that believed. But in the uſual and ſet- 
tled methods of God's grace evil habits are 
maſtered and ſubdued by degrees, and with a 
great deal of conflict, and many times after they 
are routed they rally and make head again; and 
it is a great while before the contrary habits of 
grace and virtue are grown up to any conſider- 
able degree of ſtrength and maturity, and be- 
fore a man comes to that confirmed ſtate of 
goodneſs that he may be ſaid to have conquered 
and mortified his juſts. But yet this ought not 
to diſcourage us. For ſo ſoon as we have ſe- 
riouſly begun this change, we are in a good 
F 4 way, 


ſent, And what do we think God has given 
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way, and all our endeavours will have the ac- 
ceptance of good beginnings, and. God will be 
ready to help us; and if we purſue our advan- 
tages we ſhall every day gain ground, and the 
work will grow eafier upon our hands; and we 
who moved at firſt with ſo much ſlowneſs 
and difficulty, ſhall after a while be enabled to 
run the ways of God's commandments with 


_ pleaſure and delight. 


I have done with the two things I propounded 
to ſpeak to from theſe words, the courſe here 
preſcribed, and the ſucceſs of it. And now to 
perſuade. men to take this courſe, I ſhall offer 
two or three arguments. | 

1. That Conſideration is the proper act of 
reaſonable creatures. This argument God him 


ſelf uſes, to bring men to a Conſideration of their 


evil ways, Ia. xlvi. 8. Remember, and ſhew your- 
ſelves men; bring it again to mind, O ye tranſ- 
greſſors : to conſider our ways and to call our 
fins to remembrance, 1s to ſhew ourſelves men. 
'Tis the great fault and infelicity of a great 
many, that they generally live without think- 
ing, and are acted by their preſent inclinations 
and appetites without any Conſideration of .the 
future conſequences of things, and without fear 
of any thing but of a preſent and ſenſible dan- 
ger ; like brute creatures, who fear no evils but 
what are in view and juſt ready to fall upon 
them: whereas to a prudent and conſiderate 
man a good or evil in reverſion is capable: of as 
true an eſtimation, proportionably to the great- 
neſs and diſtance of it, as if it were really pre- 


us 
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us our reaſon and underſtandings for, but to 
foreſee evils at a diſtance, and to prevent them 
to provide for our future ſecurity and happineſs, 
to look up to God our maker, who hath taught 
us more than the _ of the earth, and made us 
wiſer than the fotuls of heaven ; but to conſider 
what we do, and what we ought to do, and 
what makes moſt for our future and laſting - 
intereſt, and what againſt it ? What can a beak 
do worſe than to act withbut any confideration 
and deſign, than to purſue his preſent inclina- 
tion without any apprehenſion of true danger ? 
The moſt dull and ſtupid of all the brute crea- 
tures can hardly exerciſe leſs reaſon than this 
comes to. So that for a man not to conſider 
his ways is to the very beſt intents and purpoſes 

to be without underſtanding, and like the beaſts 
that periſh. | % Tang 
2. This is the end of God's patience and 
long-ſuffering towards us, to bring us to Conſi- 
deration. The great deſign of God's goodneſs 
is to /ead men to repentance. He winks at the 
Ins of men, that they may repent. He bears long 
with us, and delays the puniſhment of our fins, 
and doth not execute Judgment ſpeedily, becauſe 
he is loth ta ſurpriſe men into deſtruction; be- 
cauſe he would give them the liberty of ſecond 
thoughts, time to reflect upon themſelves, and 
to conſider what they have done, and to reaſon 
themſelves into repentance. Conſider this, all ye 
that forget God, left his patience turn into fury, 
and he tear you in pieces, and there be none to de- 
liver you. 


3. Con- 


* 
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3. Confideration is that which we muſt all 
come to one time or other. Time will come 
when we ſhall confider and cannot help it, when 
we ſhall not be able to divert our thoughts from 
thoſe things which we are now ſo loth to think 
upon. Our conſciences will take their oppor- 
tunity to bring our ways to remembrance, when 
ſome great calamity or affliction is upon us. 
Thus it was with the prodigal when he was 
brought to the very laſt extremity, and was ready 
to periſh with hunger, then he came to himſelf. 
When we come to die, then we ſhall think of 
our ways with trouble and vexation enough ; 
and bow glad would we then be that we had 
time to conſider them ? And perhaps while we 
are wiſhing for more time eternity will ſwallow 
us up. To be ſure in the other world, a great 
of the miſery of wicked men will confiſt in 
Furious reflections upon themſelves and the evil 
actions of their lives, Tis ſaid of the rich vo- 
luptuous man in the parable, that in hell be lift 
up his eyes being in torment ; as if he had never 
conſidered and bethought himſelf till that time. 

But alas! it will then be too late to conkder : 
for then Conſideration will do us no good; it 
will ſerve to no other purpoſe but to aggravate 
our miſery, and to multiply our ſtings, and to 
give new life and rage to thoſe vultures which 
wil perpetually prey upon our hearts. But how 
much a wiſer courſe would it be to conſider 
theſc things in time, in order. to our eternal 
peace and comfort ; to think of them while we 
ny redreis them and avoid the diſmal conſe- 
n 


%% 
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quences of them, than when our caſe is deſpe- 
rate and paſt remedy ? | 

And now what can I ſay more to perſuade 
every one of us to a Conſideration of our own 
ways? We are generally apt to buſy ourſelves 
in obſerving the errors and miſcarriages. of our 
neighbours, and are forward to mark and cen= 
ſure the faults and follies ef other men; but 
how few deſcend into themſelves, and turn their 
eyes inward, and ſay What have I done? Tis 
an excellent ſaying of Antoninus the great em- 
peror and philoſopher, © No man was ever un- 
« happy for not prying into the actions and 
© conditions of other men, but that man is ne- 
« ceſſarily unhappy who doth not obſerve him- 
« ſelf, and conſider the ſtate of his own ſoul.” 

This is our proper work; and now is a pro- 
per ſeaſon for it, when we pretend to God and 
men to ſet apart a ſolemn time for the exami- 
nation of ourſelves, and for a ſerious review of 
our lives in order to humiliation and repentance, 
to the reforming and amendment of what is 
amiſs. And though we would venture to diſ- 
ſemble with men, yet let us not diſſemble with 
God allſo ; for ſhall not he that pondereth the heart 
confider it; and he that keepeth the ſoul, ſhall be 
not know it; and ſhall he not render to every man 
according to bis ways? | | 

I know it is a very unpleaſant work which I 
am now putting you. upon, and therefore no 
wonder that men are generally ſo backward to 
it; becauſe it will of neceſſity give ſome preſent. 
diſturbance to their minds. They whoſe lives 
have been very vicious are ſo odious a fight, fo 

horrid 
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horrid a ſpectacle to themſelves, that they can- 
not endure to reflect upon their own ways; of 
all things in the world they hate Confideration, 
and are ready to ſay to it as the evil ſpirit did in 
the goſpel to our Saviour, Mhat have J to do 
with thee? Art thou come to torment me before 
the time? But let not this affright us from it; 
for whatever trouble it may cauſe at preſent, it 
is the only way to prevent the anguiſh and the 
torments of eternity. * 
The things which I have offered to your 
Conſideration are of huge moment and impor- 
tance. They do not concern your bodies and 
eſtates, but that which is more truly yourſelves, 
our immortal ſouls, the deareſt and moſt du- 
rable part of ourſelves : and they do got concern 
us for a little while, but for ever. Let me there- 
fore beſpeak your moſt ſerious regard to them 
in the words of Moſes to the people of Iſrael, 
after he had ſet the law of God before them, 
together with the bleſſings promiſed to obedi- 
ence, and the terrible curſe threatned to the 
tranſgreſſion of it, Deut. xxxii. 46. Set your 
hearts to the words which IT teſtify to you this day, 
for it is not a vain thing, becauſe it is your life. 
Your life, your eternal life and happineſs, de- 
xnds upon it. e 
And beſides a tender regard to yourſelves 
and your own intereſts, which methinks every 
man out of a natural deſire of being happy and 
dread of being miſerable ſhould be forward 
enough to conſider: be pleaſed likewiſe to lay 
to heart the influence of your example upon 
others. I ſpeak now to a great many * 
| the 
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the eminence of whoſe rank and quality renders 
their examples ſo powerful as to be able almoſt 
to give authority either to virtue or vice. People 

take their faſhions from you, as to the habits of 
their minds as well as their bodies. So that upon 
you chiefly depends the ruin or reformation of 
manners, our hopes or deſpair of a better world. 
What way ſoever you go, you ate followed 
troops. If you run wy! _ or dangerous 
courſe, you cannot periſh alone in your intquity 
but thouſands 20700 rt your fide, and ten — 
fands at your right hand : and on the contrary, 
it is very much in your power, and I hope in your 
wills and defigns, to be the ſovereign: reſtorers 155 
of piety and virtue to a degenerate age. It is 
our part indeed to exhort men to their duty, 
but it is you that would be the powerful and 
effectual preachers of righteouſneſs. We may 
endeavour to make men proſelytes to virtue, 
but you would infallibly draw diſciples after 
you: we may try to perſuade, but you could 
certainly prevail, either to make men good, or 
to reſtrain them from being ſo ba. 
Therefore conſider your ways, for the ſake 
of others as well as yourſelves. Conſider what 
you have done, and then conſider what is fit for 
you to do, and if you do it not, what will be 
the end of theſe things? And to help you for- 
ward in this wogk it is not neceſſary that I 
ſhould rip up the vices of the age, and ſet mens 
ſins in order before them. It is much better 
that you yourſelves ſhould call your own ways 
to remembrance. We have every one a faith- 
ful monitor and witneſs in our own breaſts, 
who, 
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who, if we will but hearken to him, will deal 
impartially with us, and privately tell us the 
errors of our lives. To this monitor I refer you, 
und to the grace of God, * 
Kenn effectull. 
Let us then every one of us, in the fear of 
God, ſegrch and try our ways, and turn unto the 
Lord. Let us take to ourſelves words, and fa 
God with thoſe true penitents in Scripture, 7 Thee 
formed, what ſhall: be dune unto thee, O thou pre- 
Jerver of men? Behold, I am vile, what ſhall 1 
anſwer thee ? 7 will ly my band upon my mouth, 
Iwill ab bur myſelf, and repent in duſt and aſpes. 
For furely it is meet to be ſaid unto God, I will 
| mot-offend any more; that which I know not teach 
thou me, and if I have done any ee I will de 
—— O that there were ſuch an beart in us! O 
at ue were wiſe, that we underſtood this, that 
we would confider our latter end]! and God of 
his infinite mercy inſpire into every one of our 
hearts this holy and happy reſolution, for the 
fake of our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer, to 
whom with the Father and the holy Ghoſt be 
Wh honour and glory now and fore ever. Amen. 
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| P8ALM cxix. 0. 
1 made baſte, and delayed not to keep: thy . 
_ | manaments. 4 " BY 


1 N the words immediately goin 2 d oa 
have the courſe which David took for the 
reforming of his life, and the ſucceſs of that 
courſe ; I thought on my. ways, and turned my. 
feet unto thy teſtimonies. A ſerious reflection 
upon the paſt errors. and miſcarriages of his life 
produced the reformation of it.. And you have 


à conſiderable | circumſtance added in theſe 


words that I have now read to you, that this 
reformation was ' ſpeedy, and without delay, I 
made hafte, and delayed not to keep thy command- 
ments. Upon due conſideration of his former 
life, and a full conviction of the neceſſity of a 
change, he came to a reſolution of a better — 
an 
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and immediately put this reſolution in execu- 
tion; and to declare how preſently and quickly, 
he did it, he expreſſes it both affirmatively and 
negatively, after the manner of the Hebrews, - 
who when they would ſay a thing with great 
cettainty and emphaſis, are wont to expreſs it 
both ways, I made haſte, and delayed not; that 
is; I did with all imaginable ſbeed betake myſelf 
to a better courſGQ. F 
And this is the natural effect of conſideration, 
and the true cauſe why men delay ſo neceſſary 
a work is, becauſe they ſtifle their reaſon, and 
ſuffer themſelves tobe hurried into the embraces 


of preſent objects, and do not conſider. their 


latter-end, and what will be the ſad iſſue and 
event of a wicked life. For if men would take 
an impartial view of their lives, and but now 
and then reflect upon themſelves, and lay to 
heart the miſerable and fatal conſequences of 
a ſinful courſe, and think whither it will bring 
them at laſt, and that the end of theſe things 
will be death and miſery: if the carnal and 
ſenſual perſon would but look about him, and 
conſider how many have been ruined in the 
way that he is in, how many lie ain and 


bid in it, that it is the way to bell, and lead. 

down' to the chambers f death, this would cer- 
tainly give a check to him, and ſtop him in his 
ue. 107 0! Boot won 1.22 


For it is not to be imagined but that that 


man who hath duly conſidered what ſin is, the 
"ſhortneſs of its pleaſures, and the eternity of its 
puniſhment, ſhould reſolve immediately to break 
off his ſins and to live another kind of life. 


Would 
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Would any man be intemperate and walk after 
the fleſh, would any man be unjuſt and defraud 
or oppreſs his neighbour, be profane and live in 
- the contempt of God and religion, or allow him- 
ſelf in any wicked courſe whatſoever, that con- 
ſiders and believes a judgment to come, and that 
becauſe of theſe things the terrible vengeance 
of God will one day fall upon the children of 
diſobedience ? It is not credible that men who 
apply themſelves ſeriouſly to the meditation of 
theſe matters ſhould venture to continue in fo 
imprudent and dangerous a courſe, or could by 
any temptation whatſoever be trained on one 
ſtep farther in a way that does ſo certainly and 
viſibly lead to ruin and deſtruction, 

So that my work at this time ſhall be, to en- 
deavour to convince men of the monſtrous Folly 
and Unreaſonableneſs of Delaying the refor- 
mation and amendment of their lives; and to 

ſuade us to reſolve upon it, and having re- 
ſolved, to ſet about it immediately and without 
delay ; in imitation of the good man here in 
the text, I made haſte, and delayed not to keep thy 
commandments. And to this end, I ſhall | 

Firſt, conſider the reaſons and excuſes which 
men pretend for delaying this neceſſary work, 
and ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of them. 

Secondly, I ſball add ſome farther conſidera- 
tions to engage us effectually to ſet about this 
work ſpeedily and without delay. | 

I. We will conſider a little the reaſons and 
excuſes which men pretend for Delaying this 
neceſſary work; and not only ſhew the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of them, but that they are each of 
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them a og reaſon and powerful argument to 
the contrary. | 
t. Many pretend that they are abundantly 
convinced of the great neceſſity of leaving their 
fins and betaking themſelves to a better courſe, 
and they fully intend to do fo; only they can- 
not'at preſent bring themſelves to it, but they 
hope hereafter to be in a better temper and 
diſpoſition, and then they refolve by God's 
grace to ſet about this work in good earneſt, 
and to go through with it. 

I know' not whether it be fit to call this a 
reaſon 3 Jam ſure it is the greateſt cheat aud 
deluſion that any man can put upon himſelf. 
For this plainly ſhews that thou doſt not intend 
to do this which thou art convinced is ſo neceſ- 
ſary, but to put it off from day to day. For 
there is no greater evidence that a man doth not 
really intend todo a thing, than when notwith- 
ſtanding he ought upon all accounts, and may 
in all reſpects better do it at preſent than here- 
after, yet he ſtill puts it off. Whatever thou 
pretendeſt, this is a meer ſhift to get rid of a 
preſent trouble. It is like giving good words, 
and making fair promiſes to a clamorous and 
1mportunate creditor, and appointing him to 
come another day, when the man knows in his 
conſcience that he intends not to pay him, and 
that he ſhall be leſs able to diſcharge the debt 
then, than he is at preſent. "Whatever reaſons 
thou haſt againſt reforming thy life now, they 
will {till remain and be in as full force heteaf- 
ter, nay probably ſtronger than they ate at pre- 
ſent. Thou art unwilling now, and fo thou 


J 
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Avilt be hereafter, and in all likelihood much more 


unwilling. So that this reaſon will 3 day 
improve upon thy hands, and have ſo much the 
more ſtrength by how much the longer thou 
continueſt in thy ſins. Thou haſt no reaſon in 


the world againſt the preſent time but only that 
it is preſent; why when hereafter comes to be 
preſent the reaſon will be juſt the fame. 80 
that thy preſent unwillingneſs is fo far from be- 
ing a juſt reaſon againſt it, that it is a good rea- 
ſon the other way; becauſe thou art un willing 


now, and like to be ſo, nay more ſo hereafter ; 


if thou intendeſt to do it at all thou ſhouldeſt ſet 
about it immediately, and without delay. _ 
2. Another reaſon which men pretend for 
the Delaying of this work, is the great diffi- 
culty and unpleaſantneſs of it. And it cannot 
be denied but that there will be ſome bitterneſs 
and uneaſineſs in it, proportionably to the 
growth of evil habits, and the aue of out 
luſts, and our greater or leſs progreſs and con- 
tinuance in a ſinful courſe: fo that we muſt _ 
make account of a ſharp conflict, of ſome pain 


and trouble in the making of this change, that 


it will coſt us ſome pangs and throws before we 
be born again. For when nature hath been 
long bent another way, it is not to be expected 
that it ſhould be reduced and brought back to 
its firſt ſtraightneſs without pain and violence. 
But then it is to be confidered, that how dif- 
ficult and painful ſoever this work be, it is ne- 
ceflary, and that ſhould over-rule all other con- 


ſiderations whatſoever ; that if we will not be 
at this pains and trouble, we muſt one time ot 
| | _—- 


other 
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other endure far greater than "thoſe which 
we now ſeek to avoid; that it is not ſo difficult 
as, we Imagine, but our fears of it are greater 
than the trouble will prove; if we were but 
once reſolved upon the work, and ſeriouſly en- 
gaged in it, the greateſt part of the trouble 
were over; it is like the fear of children to go 
into the cold water, a faint trial increaſeth their 
fear and apprehenſion of it; but ſo ſoon as they 
have plunged into it the trouble is over, and 
then they wonder why they were ſo much a- 
fraid. The main difficulty and unpleaſantneſs 
is in our firſt entrance into religion; it preſently 
ows tolerable, and ſoon after eaſy, and after 
that by degrees ſo, pleaſant and delightful, that 
the man would not for all the world return to 
his former evil ſtate and condition of life. 
Me ſhould conſider likewife what is the true 
cauſe of all this trouble and difficulty; it is our 
long continuance in a ſinful courſe that hath 
made us ſo loth to leave it; it is the cuſtom of 
ſinning that renders it ſo troubleſome and uneaſy 
to men to do otherwiſe: it is the greatneſs of 
our guilt, heightened and inflamed by many 
and repeated provocations, that doth fo gall our 
conſciences, and fill our ſouls with ſo much 
terror: it is becauſe we have gone ſo far in an 
evil way that our retreat is become ſo difficult, 
and becauſe we have delayed this work ſo long 
that we are now ſo unwilling to-go about it; 
and conſequently, the longer we delay it, the 
trouble and difficulty of a change will increaſe 
daily upon us. And. all theſe conſiderations 
are ſo far from being a good reaſon for more 
| delays, 
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delays, that they are a ſtrong argument to the 
contrary: becauſe the work is difficult now, 
therefore do not make it more ſo; and becauſe 
your delays have increaſed the difficulty of it, 
and will do more and more, therefore delay no 
longer. = | 3 

3. Another pretended encouragement to theſe 
delays is the great mercy and patience of God. 
He commonly bears longer with ſinners, and 
therefore there is no ſuch abſolute and urgent 
neceſſity of a ſpeedy repentance and reformation 
of our lives. Men have not the face to give 
this for a reaſon, but yet for all that it lies at 
the bottom of many mens hearts: ſo Solomon 
tells us, Ecclel. viii. 11. Becauſe ſentence agarnſt 
an evil work 1s not executed ſpeedily, therefore the 
heart of the ſons of men 1s 12 ſet in them to do 
evil. | * 
But it is not always thus. There are few of 
us but have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of God's ſeve- 
rity to ſinners, and have known ſeveral perſons 
ſurpriſed by a ſudden hand of God, and cut off 
in the very act of ſin without having the leaſt 
reſpite given them, without time or liberty ſo 
much as to aſk God forgiveneſs, and to conſider 
either what they had done, or whither they were 
going. And this may be the caſe of any fin- 
ner, and is ſo much the more likely to be thy 
caſe becauſe thou doſt ſo boldly preſume upon 
the mercy and patience of God, 

But if it were always thus, and thou wert 
ſure to be.ſpared yet a while longer ; what can 
be more unreaſonable and diſingenuous than to 
reſolve to be evil becauſe God is good, and. be- 

| G 3 cauſe 
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If cauſe he ſuffers {6 long, to fin fo much the 
| : - longer, and becauſe he affords thee a ſpace of 
1 repęentance, therefore to delay it and put it off to 
the laſt? The proper defign of God's goodneſs 
is to lead men to repentance, ' and he never in- 
tended his patience for an encouragement to 
men to continue in their fins, but for an op- 
portunity and an argument to break them off 
repentance. e 1 
Theſe are the pretended reaſons and encou- 
ragements to men to delay their repentance and 
the reformation of their lives, and you fee how 
groundleſs and nnreafonable they are; which 
was the firſt thing I propounded to ſpeak to. 

II. I ſhall add ſome farther confiderations, to 
engage men effectually to ſet about this work 
ſpeedily, and without delay. And becauſe they 
are many, I ſhall inſiſt upon thoſe which are 
moſt weighty and confiderable, without bein 

very curious or ſolicitous about the method and 
order of them: for provided they be but effec- 
tyal to the end of perfaaſion; it matters not 
how inartificially they are ranged and diſpoſed. 

1. Conſider, that in matters of great and ne- 
ceſſary concernment, and which muſt be done, 
there is no greater argument of a weak and im- 
potent mind than Irrefolution ; to be undeter- 
mined where the caſe is fo plain and the necef- 
ſity ſo urgent; to be always about doing that 
which we are convinced muſt be done. 


Vidluros agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unguam 
Me are always intending to live a new life, 


but can never find a time to ſet about it. This 
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is as if a man ſhould put off cating and drinking 


and ſleeping from one day and night to another, 


till be header nad deſtroyed himſelf. It 

ſeldom falls under any man's deliberation whe+ 
ther he ſhould live or not, if he can chuſe; and 
if he cannot chuſe, it is in vain to deliberate 
about it. It is much more abſurd: to delibe- 
rate whether we ſhould live virtuouſly or re- 
ligiouſly, ſoberly or righteouſſy i in the world 
for that upon the matter is to conſult whether 
a man ſhould be happy or not: nature hath de- 
termined this for us, and we need not reaſon 
about it; and conſequently, we ought not to 
delay that which we are convinced i is ſo W 
ban in arder to it. 

2. Conſider that religion i is a great we A chun 
work, and aſles ſo much time that there is none 
left for the delaying of it. To begin with re- 
pentance, which is commonly our firſt entrance 
into religion; this alone is a great work, and is 
not only the buſineſs of a ſudden thought and 
reſolution, but of execution and action: it is 
the abandoning of a ſinful courſe, which we 
cannot leave till we have in ſome degree maſ- 
tered our luſts; for ſo long as they are our 
maſters, like Pharaoh, they will keep us in bon- 
dage, and not let us go to ſerve the Lord. The 
habits of fin and vice are not to be plucked up 
and caſt off at once; as they have been long in 
contracting, ſo without a miracle it will require 
a competent time to ſubdue them and get the 
victory over them; for they are conquered juſt 
by. the ſame degrees that the habits of grace 
and virtue grow up and get ftrength in us. 
Ut G 4 80 
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So that there are ſeveral duties to be done in 
religion, and often to be repeated; many graces 
and virtues are to be long practiſed and exerciſed 
before the contrary vices will be ſubdued, and 
before we arrive to a confirmed and ſettled 
ſtate of goodneſs; ſuch a ſtate as can only give 
us a clear and comfortable evidence of the ſin- 
cerity of our reſolution and repentance, and of 
our good condition towards God. We have 
many luſts to mortify, many paſſions to govern 
and bring into order; much good to do, to 
make what amends and reparation we can for 
the much evil we have done: we have man 
things to learn; and many to unlearn, to which | 
we ſhall be ſtrongly prompted by the corrupt 
inclinations of our nature, and the remaining 
power of ill habits and cuſtoms: and perhaps 
we may have fatisfaftion and reſtitution to 
make for the many injuries we have done to 
others, in their perſons, or eſtates, or reputa- 
tions: in a word, we have a body of fin to put 
off, which clings cloſe to us and is hard to part 
with: we have to cleanſe ourſekves from all filthi- 
neſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfect bolineſs in 
the fear of God; to increaſe and improve our 
graces and virtues; to add to our faith knowledge, 
and temperance, and patience, and brotherly kind- 
neſs, and charity; and to abound in all the fruits 
of righteouſneſs, which are by Jeſus Chriſt to the 
praiſe and glory of God : we have to be uſeful to 
the world, and exemplary to others in a holy 
and virtuous converſation; our light is 6 to ſhine 
before men, that others may ſee our goods works, 
and ghlerify our Father which is in Heaven, 2 a 
a ; n 
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And do we think all this is to be done in an 
inſtant, and requires no time? That we may 
delay and put off to the laſt, and yet do all this 
work well enough? Do we think we can do all 
this in time of ſickneſs and old age, when we 
are not fit to do any thing; when the ſpirit of 
a man can hardly bear the infirmities of nature, 
much leſs a guilty conſcience and a wounded 
ſpirit? Do we think that when the day hath 
been idly ſpent and ſquandered away by us, that 
we ſhall be fit to work when the night and 
darkneſs comes ? When our underſtanding is 
weak, and our memory frail, and our will 
crooked, and by a long cuſtom of finning ob- 
ſtinately bent the wrong way, what can we then 
do in religion? What reaſonable'or acceptable 
ſervice can we then perform to God:? When 
our candle is juſt ſinking into the ſocket, how 
ſhall our light fo ſhine before men, that others may 
fee our good works. | | | 

Alas l the longeſt life is no more than ſuffi- 
cient for a man to reform himſelf in, to repent 
of the errors of his life, and to amend what is 
amiſs: to put our ſouls into a good poſture and 
preparation for another world, to train up our- 
ſelves for eternity, and to make ourſelves meet 
to be made partakers of | the inberitance f the 
ſaints in light. | 

3. Conſider what a deſperate hazard we run 
by theſe delays. ' Every delay of repentance is a 
venturing the main chance. It is uncertain 
whether hereafter we ſhall have time for it, and 
if we have time whether we ſhall have a heart 
to it, and the affiſtance of God's grace to go 

I thorough 


— writ it. God indeed hath Sohn gra- 
——— to prom to repentance, 

but he — 9 Wor where — life and leiſure, 
the aids of his grace and holy Spirit to thoſe 
who put off their repentance : he hath no 
where promiſed acceptance to meer ſorrow and 
trouble for ſin, without fruits meet for r _ 
tance, and amendment of life : he hath no where 
ta receive theim to mercy and favour 
who only give him good words, and are at laſt 
| contented:ta-condeſcend ſo far to him as to pro- 
miſe do leave their fins when they can keep 
. them no longer. Many have gone thus far in 
times of aſſliction und ſickneſs, as to be awakened 
to a great ſenſe of their fins, and to be mightily 
troubled for their wicked lives, and to make 
ſolemn promiſes and profeſſions of becoming 
better; and yet upon their: deliverance and re- 
covery all hath vaniſhed and come to nothing, 
and their righteouſneſs hath been as the morning 

cloud, and as the early. dew which paſſeth away : 
and why: ſhould any man, meerly upon account 
of a death- bed repentance, reckon himſelf in 
a better condition than thoſe perfons who have 
done as much and gone as far as he; and there 
is no other difference between them but this, 
that the repentance of the former was tried and 
proved inſincere, but the death- bed repentance. 
never came to a trial; and yet for all that God 
knows: whether it were ſincere or not, and how 
it would have proved if the man had lived 
longer. Why ſhould any man for offering up 
to God the meer refuſe and dregs of his life, 
as rn * which —— no. pleaſure in, 
Expect 
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expe to receive the reward of eternal life and 
happineſs at his hands? 

But though we do not deſign to delay thiy 
work ſo long, yet ought we to conſider that all 
delays in a matter of this conſequence' are ex- 
tremely dangerous; becauſe we put off a buſi- 
neſs of the greateſt concernment to the future, 
and in ſo doing put it to the hazard whether 
ever it ſhall be done: for the future is as much 
out of our power to command, as it is to call 
back the time which is paſt. Indeed if we 
could arreſt time and ſtrike off the nimble 
wheels of his chariot, and like Joſhua bid the 
ſun ſtand fill, and Taake opportunity tarry ag 
long as we had occaſton for i it; this were ſome- 
thing to excuſe our delay, or at leaſt to mitigate 
or abate the folly and unreaſonableneſs of it: but 
this we cannot do. It is in our power, under 
the influence of God's grace and holy ſpirit, to 
amend our lives now, but it is not in our power 
to live tilt to-morrow ; and who will part with 
an eſtate in hand, which he may preſently en- 
ter upon the 2 of, for an uncertain re- 
verfion ? And yet thus we deal in the great and 
everlaſting concernments of our ſouls; we trifle 
away the preſent opportunities of ſalvation, and 
vainly promiſe to ourſelves the future; we let 
go that which is in our power, and fondly diſ- 
poſe of that which is out of our power, and in 
the hands of God. | 

Lay hold then upon the preſent opportunities, 
and look upon every action thou doſt, and every 
opportunity of doing any, as poſſibly thy laſt; for 
ſo it may prove, for any thing thou canſt tell te 
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the contrary. If a man's life lay at ſtake and 
he had but one throw for it, with what care 
and, with what concernment would he manage 
that action? What thou art doing next may, 
for ought thou knoweſt, be for thy life and for 
all eternity. So much of thy life is moſt certainly 
paſt, and God knows thou haſt yet done little 
or nothing towards the ſecuring of thy future 
happineſs : it is not certain. how much or how 
little is remaining, therefore be ſure to make 
the beſt uſe of that little which may be left, and 
wiſely to manage the laſt ſtake. 
4. Seeing the delay of repentance doth mainly 
rely upon the hopes and encouragement of a 
future repentance, let us conſider a little how 
unreaſonable theſe hopes are, and how abſurd 
the encouragement is which men take from 
them. To fin in hopes that hereafter we ſhall 
repent, is to do a thing in hopes that we ſhall 
one day be mightily aſhamed of it, that we ſhall 
one time or other be heartily grieved and 
troubled that we have done it: it is to do a 
thing in hopes that we ſhall afterwards con- 
demn ourſelves for it, and wiſh a thouſand 
times we had never done it; in hopes that we 
ſhall be full of horror at the thoughts of what 
we have done, and treaſure up ſo much guilt 
in our conſcience as will make us a terror 
to ourſelves, and be ready to drive us even to 
deſpair and deſtruction. And is this a reaſon- 
able hope ? Is this a fitting encouragement for 
a wiſe man to give to himſelf, to any action? 
And yet this is plainly the true meaning of mens 
going 
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going on in their ſins, in hopes that hereafter 


they ſhall repent of them. nh: 
5. If you be till reſolved to delay this buſt- 


neſs and put it off at preſent, conſider well with 
yourſelves how long you intend to delay it. I 


hope not to the laſt, not till ſickneſs come and 


death make his approaches to you. This is 
next to madneſs, to venture all upon ſuch an 


after- game. Tis juſt as if a man ſhould be 
content to be ſhip-wreckt, in hope, that he 
ſhall after wards eſcape by a plank and get ſafe 
to ſhore. | But I hope none are ſo unreaſonable, 


yet I fear that many have a mind to put it off 


to old age, though they do not care to ſay ſo. 
Seneca expoſtulates excellently with this ſort of 
men; © Who ſhall enſure thy life till that 
« time? Who ſhall paſs his word for thee, that 
te the providence of God will ſuffer all things 
te to happen and fall out juſt as thou haſt de- 
te ſigned and forecaſt them? Art thou not 


«aſhamed to reſerve the reliques of thy life 


*« for thyſelf, and ſet apart only that time to 
te be wiſe and virtuous in, which is good for 
* nothing? How late is it then to begin to live 
* well when thy life is almoſt at an end? What 
«- a ſtupid forgetfulneſs is it of our mortality, 
* to put off good reſolutions to the fiftieth or 


* ſixticth year of our age, and reſolve to begin 


* to do better at that time of life to which very 
te few perſons have reached?” 

But perhaps thou art not altogether fo unrea- 
ſonable, but deſireſt only to reſpite this work 
till the firſt heat of youth and luſt be over, till 


the cooler and more conſiderate part of thy life 


come 
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dome on that -pethaps thou thinkeſt may be 
the fitteſt and moſt convenient ſeaſon. But ſtill 
we teckon upon uncertainties, for perhaps that 
ſeaſon may never be: however, to be ſure it is 
much more in our power, by the affiftance of 
God's grace, which is never — 979" to the ſin- 
cere endeavours of men, to conquer our luſts 
now, and to reſiſt the moſt heady and violent 
tomptations to vice, than either to ſecure the 
—— — menen that which is once 


| ou more en and are bon 
dent to come — and deſire only to put it off 


for à very little While. But why for a little 


while? Why till to-morrow? To- morrow will 
be as this day, only with this difference, that 
thou wilt in all 4 be more MP 
and indiſpoſed then. 
o that there is no future time, which any 

| man can reaſonably pitch upon. All delay in 

this caſe is dangerous, and as ſenſeleſs as the ex- 
pectation of the idiot deſcribed by the poet, 

who being come to the river fide and intending. 
to paſs over, ſtays till all the water in the river 
be gone by and bath left the n a dry pan 


age for Km. 


Tabimur, & bern in ofnne aptubilic uni. 


But the river runs, and runs, and will run, and if 
he ſhould ſtay a thouſand years will never be 
the nearer being dry. So that if the man muſt 
go over, and there be neceſſity for it, (as there 
is for repentance) the only wiſe reſolution to 
3 be 


ö 
J 
, 
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be taken in this caſe, is to wade or ſwim over 
as well as he can, becauſe the matter wilt ne=. 
ver be amended by tarryi 4 

6. Laſtly, conſider what an unſpeakable haps 
el it is to have our minds fettled in that 
condition, that we may without fear and a- 
mazement, nay with comfort and confidence 

expect death and judgment. Death is never 

far from any of us, and the general judgment 
of the world may be neater than we are aware 
of; for of that duy and hour knoweth m man? 
and theſe are two terrible things, and nothing 
can free us from the terror of them but a 

conſcience, and a good conſcience is only to be 
had either by innocence, or by repentance and 


amendment of life. Happy man ! who by this 


means is at peace with God, and with himfelf 3 
and can think of death and judgment without 
dread and aſtoniſhment. For the fling of death 
is fin; and the terror of the great day only con- : 
cerns thoſe who have lived ickedly and im 

nitently, and would not be perſuaded, neitt er 
by the mercies of God, not by the frar of his 
judgments, to repent and turn to him: but if 
we have truly forſaken our fins, and do ſincerely 
endeavour to live in obedience to the laws and 
commands of God, the more we think of death 
and judgment, the greater matter of joy and com- 
fort will theſe Sinks be to us: for bleſſed is that 


fervant, whom his Lord when he comes ſhall find 


% doing. Let us therefore as ſoon as poſſibly 
we ean put ourfelves into this poſture and pre- 
paration according to that advice of our bleſſed 
daviour, Luke Xii. 355 36, ä loins be 

| girded 
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rded about, and your lamps burning, and ye + 


yourſelves like unto men that await for their Lord, 


And now I hope that enough hath been ſaid 
to convince men of the great unreaſonableneſs 


and folly of theſe delays; nay I believe that 


' moſt men are convinced of it by their own 


thoughts, and that their conſciences call them 
fools a thouſand times for it : but O that I knew 
what to fay that might prevail with men, and 
effectually perſuade them to do that which they 
are ſo abundantly convinced is ſo neceflary. 

And here I might addreſs myſelf to the ſeve- 
ral ages of perſons. You that are young and have 
hitherto been in a good meaſure innocent, may, 
prevent the devil, and by an early piety give God 
the firſt poſſeſſion of your ſouls ; and by this 
means never be put to the trouble of ſo great 
and ſolemn a repentance, having never been 
deeply engaged in a wicked life: you may do 


a a glorious, I had almoſt ſaid a meritorious thing, 
in cleaving ſtedfaſtly to God and reſolving to 
| ſerve him, when you are ſo importunately 


courted and ſo hotly aſſaulted by the devil and 
the world. However, you may not live to be 
old; therefore upon that conſideration begin 
the work preſently, and make uſe of the op- 


portunity that is now in your hands. 


You that are grown up to ripeneſs of years 
and are in the full vigour of your age, you are 
to be put in mind that the heat and inconſide- 
rateneſs of youth is now paſt and gone, that rea- 
ſon and conſideration are now in their perfection 
and ſtrength, that this is the very age of pru- 


dence and diſcretion, of wiſdom and warineſs: 
2 | * ſo 


of Erltion idk: ” 
fo that now is the proper time for you. to be 
rn IS and wiſely to ſecure your future ark | 
nefs. © 

As for thoſe that are old, they methii 
mould need no body to admoniſ them, that it 
is now high time for them to begin a new life, - 
and that the time paſt of their lives is too 
much to have ſpent in fin and folly. There is 
no trifling where men have a great work to do, 
and but little time to do it in. Your ſun is cer- 
tainly goi ng down and near its ſetting, therefore 

you ſhould quicken your pace, conſidering that 
you journey is never the ſhorter becauſe you. 

ave but little time to perform it in. Alas man! 
thou art juſt ready to die, and haſt thou not yet 
begun to live? Are thy paſſions and luſts yet 
unſubdued, and have 4 had no other morti- 
fication than. what age hath given them? 'Ts . 
ſtrange to ſee how in the very extremities. of 
old age, many men are as: if they had ſtill a thou» 
| and years to live, and make no preparation 
for death, though it dogs them at the heels, : 
and is juſt come up to them and ready to give 
them the fatal ſtroke. 

Therefore let us not put off this neceſſary 
work of reforming: ourſelves, in what part and 
age of our lives ſoever we be. To. day, whilſt 
it is called to-day, leſt any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin. Nay to-day is 
with the lateſt to begin this work, had we been 
wiſe we would have begun it ſooner. It is 
God's infinite mercy to us that it is not quite 
too late, that the day of God's patience is not 
quite expired, and the door ſhut againſt us. 

Vox. II. H Therefore 
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Therefore do not defer your repentance to the 
next ſolemn time, to the next occafion of re- 
ceiving the bleſſed ſacrament: do not fay, I will 
then reform and become a new man, after that 
I will take leave of my luſts and fin no more, 
For let us make what haſte we can, we cannot 
poſſibly make too much. 


. +} , , —Properat vivere nemo ſatis. 


No man makes haſte enough to be good, to 
ceaſe to do evil, and to learn to do well. Be as 
quick as we will life will be too nimble for us, 
and go on faſter than our work does, and death 
will go nigh to prevent us and ſurpriſe us un- 
awares. . | 

Do, do, finner ; abuſe and neglect thyſelf yet 
a little while longer, till the time of regarding 
thy ſoul and working out thine own falvation 
be atan end, and all the opportunities of mind- 
ing that great concernment be flipped out of 
thy hands, never to be recovered, never to be 
called back again ; no, not by thy moſt earneſt 
withes and deſires, by thy moſt fervent prayers 


and tears; and thou be brought into the con- 


dition of prophane Eſau, who for once deſpiſ- 
ing the bleſſing loſt it for ever, and found no 


place of repentance though be ſought it carefully 


20h tears. 


Io conclude : art thou convinced that thy 


eternal happineſs depends upon following the 
advice which hath now been given thee ? Why 
then do but behave thyſelf in this caſe, as thou 
and all prudent men are wont to do in matters 
which thou canſt not but acknowledge to * 

1 . 8 ar 
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far leſs concernment. If a man be travelling 

' to ſuch a place, ſo ſoon as he finds himſelf out 
of the way he preſently ſtops and makes to- 
wards the right way, and hath no inclination to 
go wrong any farther: if a man be ſick, he will 
be well preſently, if he can, and not put it off to 
the future: moſt men will gladly take the firſt. 
opportunity that preſents itſelf, of being rich 
or great, every man almoſt catches at the very 
firſt offers of a great place or a good purchaſe, 
and ſecures them preſently if he can, leſt the 
opportunity be gone and another ſnatch theſe 
things from him, Do thou thus ſo much more 
in matters ſo much greater. Return from the 
error of thy way, be wiſe, fave thyſelf, as ſoon 
as poſſibly thou canſt. When happineſs pre- 
ſents itſelf to thee do not turn it off, and bid it 
come again to-morrow. Perhaps thou mayeſt 
never be ſo fairly offered again, perhaps the day 
of ſalvation may not come again to-morrow, . 
nay perhaps to thee to-morrow may never come. 
But if we were ſure that happineſs would come 
again, yet why ſhould we put it off? Does any 
man know how to be fafe and happy to-day, 
and can he find in his heart to tarry till to- mor- 
row? 2 + 1155908 
Now the God of all mercy and patience give 
every one of us the wiſdom and grace to 
know and to do, in this our day, the things that: 
belong to our peace, before they be hid from 
our eyes; for the ſake of our bleſſed Saviour 
and Redeemer, to whom with the Father and 
. the Holy Ghoſt be all honour and glory now and 

for ever. Amen. 8 N 
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N this chapter, we have an account jeff the 
—— Paul made for himſelf before king 
Agrippa, the Roman governor, and a great: 
company of vobility and gentry, the chief of 
the land of Judea; in which is obſervable, the 
beauty and force of the moſt perſuaſive elo- 
quence, the ſincerity of the Chriſtian, and the 


authority and majeſty of the apoſtle. Theman- 

ner in which he ſpake, drew from Feſtus a 

| confeſſion of his great learning: tho his igno- 
rance and unaequaintedneſs with the great truths 

of the Goſpel, the ſubject of Paul's diſcourſe, 

made him reflect upon him as mad; from 

which unjuſt reflection, Paul vindicates himſelf 


— 
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in a eee manner, by _— deny- 
ing the charge, and appealing to ki | 
| for the — of thoſe — 2 —— 
ing which he ſpake. | . 
I n his ſpeech, after an engaging addreſs to 
| King Agrippa, to gain his favourable attention, 
| he gives an account of that wonderful Provi- 
\ dence, by which he was obliged to become, of 
a moſt zealous and bigoted Jew and perſecutor 
of Chriſtianity, the profeſſor and teacher of it, 7 
the only cauſe of the Jews hatred of him ; and = 
obſerves, that what he taught was no other f 
than what Moſes and the prophets had fore- 
told; that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and riſe from the 
dead, and fhew hight unto the people and to the 
Gentiles, ver. 23. 
Theſe things, ſays he, were not done in a corner. 
The Chriſtians of that day could confidently 
appeal to the whole world for the truth of 
thoſe facts, which were the foundation of the 
Chriſtiarf religion, that is, the miracles, the ſuf- 
ferings, and each of Chriſt: even the blindeſt 
and moſt hardened Infidel in the land of Judea 
could not deny them: which facts, compared 
with the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, were 
abundantly fufficient evidences of the truth of 
the Goſpel. Upon this ground he aſks that | 
queſtion, Belicveſ thou the prophets? Agrippa 9 
was, by nation and profeſſion, a Jew ; Paul .- _ 
therefore, as it were, ing pardon for mak- 
ing a doubt of this, anſwers for him, I now 
that thou believeſt.” The concluſion, therefote 
which he leaves him to draw from thence, 
was this ; fince thou believeſt the prophets, and 
Kal H 3 255 . what 
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what they foretold of the Meſſiah is fo fully ac- 
compliſhed in Jeſus of Nazareth, and thou 
thyſelf knoweſt the great and wonderful things 
that have been wrought by him, and by his 
power and name, thou canſt not but own the 
truth of the Goſpel, and that I have done well 
to obey the heavenly viſion, in preaching. Jeſus 
of Nazareth as the Chriſt. It was becauſe A- 
grippa ſaw the force of the argument, that he 
expreſſes himſelf as he does in the text; Almoſt, 
or within a little, thou perſuadeſt me to be a 
Chriſtian. Some think it very unlikely Agrippa 
ſhould make ſuch a confeſſion as this before 
the Roman governor, and all that audience, 
and therefore underſtand the words, as if . 
ken ironically ; Doſt thou think, Paul, fo eaſily 
to make a Chriſtian of me? No, it will not be 
done ſo ſoon as thou imagineſt. But, as the 
force and evidence with which Paul ſpake, 
might well draw from Agrippa ſuch a confeſ- 
fion, without regard to his audience, ſo the an- 
ſwer Paul made him plainly ſhews, that he 
underſtood the king as we do, and not as ſpeak- 
ing | ironically. Beſides, that the favourable 
Opinion he gives of Paul's caſe afterward, ſhews 
that he was in a particular manner moved by 
what Paul ſaid. So quick, and powerful is the 
word of God! ſo fully was Chriſt's promiſe to 
his diſciples accompliſhed, that when they were 
called before kings and governors, it ſhould be 
given them in that hour «what to ſpeak, Matt. x. 
18, 19; and that he would give them a mouth 
and wiſdom, which all their adverſaries ſhould 
wot * . to rehh, Luke xxi. 15. Wa 
ie 4 then, 
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then, fo great was the evidence and force of 
what the apoſtle delivered, that the king owns 
. himſelf almoſt perſuaded to become a Chriſtian, 
And why not altogether ? Was it for want of 
ſufficient arguments? No certainly, the reaſons | 
the apoſtle gave, were ſo convincing, that would 
he have continued his attention to them, would 
he have taken them thoroughly into conſidera- 
tion, he muſt have been not only almoſt, but 
altogether,perſuaded. The miracles, he knew, 
and the whole nation of the Jews knew, that 
Chriſt and his diſciples wrought ; the exact 
accompliſhment of all the ancient prophecies; 
and the miraculous converſion of the apoſtle 
Paul himſelf, who there gave his teſtimony be- 
fore them all ; theſe were ſufficient for convic- 
tion: eſpecially when joined with the holy life 
and doctrine of Chriſt, fo ſuitable and agreeable, 
in all reſpects, to the word of God in the Old 


Teſtament. ' It was not, therefore, for want of 


evidence, that he was only almoſt perſuaded, 
but for want of due conſideration and attention. 
He would not give himſelf leave and leiſure 
thoroughly to conſider theſe things, agreeably 
to their importance. He was in haſte, and had 
other things to mind. Beſides, it might look 
too little for him, who was a king, to be ſo ea- 
fily perſuaded by Paul the priſoner, to fall in 
with a doctrine that was univerſally deſpiſed 
and lighted. It might bring him into contempt 
with the Roman governor, and expoſe him to 
the hatred of the Jews, if he had taken upon 
himſelf the profeſſion of the name of Chriſt. 
Nor did the purity and holineſs of the doctrine 
H 4 and - 


and las « Cheiſt, agree with his e 
and luſts; he muſt have broken off his unlaw- 
ful commerce with Berenice his ſiſter, and have 
led a more regular courſe of life, if he would be 
Chriſtian indeed. Now theſe were invincible 
iobiecles in the way of his becoming a thorough 
Chhriſtian. 80 that though he was, by the force 
of truth, almoſt p — 94 yet he ſtill perũſted 
in his infidelity to the laſt ; and, as hiſtory 
| aſſures us, perifhed in it. | 

This ſtory, therefore, affords a very 88 

mie, and a very impot tant leflon. In how lively 
manner does this king repreſent the caſe of 
Wultitudes in our day, who are often almoſt 
perſuaded to become Chriſtians, that is, true, 

Hocere, and faithful ſubjects of Chriſt; yet, 
through the power of their luſts, and their love 
to the world, never are thoroughly perſuaded, 
can never come to a full reſolution. In one 
ſenſe, indeed, they are Chriſtians, that is, they 
profeſs the Chriſtian name, being bred up in it, 
and they, perhaps, ſee the evidence of the truth 

of the Galpel. ſo that they cannot but believe 
it. One may appeal to them, as Paul to Agrip- 
pa. But they are not yet perſuaded to be Chriſ- 
tians dm: the ſubjects of Chriſt, and to 805 

vern themſelves by his holy laws. 

T That this may be of the greater uſe to us, 
I. 1 ſhall deſcribe the caſe of thoſe who are 
almoſt perſuaded: to become fincere Chriſtians, 
or true converts, but not altogether. 
U. I ſhall baer whenee it is that they aro 


- a", 
p _ 
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ne Reproſent their lad and unhappy ond. 55" Ll 
tio, as 4 caution $0 us all. »; rat og 20 r 
I. Wye tue in deſcribiorthe.nelaioftbole-whe 2 
are, ori ſcem to! be almoſt :perſbaded+toidevots IV 
themſelves ſincerely to Chriſt, but notaltogether. „ SHA 
I am not here giving you the character f,. 
one who. is but an almoſt Chriſtian, or hypo _ * 
crite, as ſome have uſed this expreſſion, of per- + 
ons that ato.Chrifflane —— uhd +. _ 
reſemblance and form of religion, without te 
ſubſtance and power of it; this not being tage 
caſe in the text. But I ſpeak of thoſe who 
when the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of real!! 
religion hath been at any time, or by any means, — 
preſſed upon their minds, are ready to enter 
tain ſome thoughts of complying with thoſe in- 
ſtructions, and of giving themſelves up to the 
ſervice of God in Chriſt; but yet are not come, 1 
| and perhaps, never do oome to a thorough re: ©, 
ſolution upon it; never are wholly perſuaded; = , © 
though they often ſeem to themſelves, and, it 
may be, to others, to be almoſt perſuaded, they 74 
are within a little, s £y Aim, ſeem not far from 3 15 I 
the kingdom of God, and yet never reach it. 3 
I. Of theſe ſome have! ſtrong convictions of 
the truth and reaſonableneſs of religion; they 
cannot but own that certainly there muſt be à 
God of infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
that made them; to whom they are ſubject; 
| and who can do with them as he pleaſes. They 
* are convinced of this, when they obſerve the 
glorious frame of the creation; the grandeur, 
order and ſkill that appears in the univerſe ; and | 
* * 
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how all things are preſerved, directed, and diſ- 
poſed of ; how wonderfully God hath often 
appeared in defence of his people, and to baffle 
the deſigns of his enemies; what care he hath 
taken of themſelves; how conſtantly he hath 
provided for them ; and how, upon many oc- 
caſions, he hath remarkably acted in their fa- 
vour; when they attentively obſerve theſe things, 
in the frame of nature, and the conduct of pro- 
vidence; they find great reaſon to conclude there 
is a God that made the world, that judges in the 
earth; and that he is moſt kind and good to 


his creatures. 


They ſee alſo great reaſon to believe the 
truth of the Scripture, and that there is a Hea- 
ven and Hell, and future judgment ; when _— 
muſt give an account of themſelves to Chriſt. 
They ſee reaſon, I ſay, to be convinced of theſe 
great truths, when they conſider what plain cha- 
racters of divinity appear in the Bible; what a 
holy and excellent doctrine it contains, ſo agree- 
able to the dictates of right reaſon, and ſo much 
above the reach of the wiſdom of the greateſt 
philoſopher ; and how exactly the propheſies 
contained in it have been fulfilled in every age. 
How much ſoever their luſts would incline 
them to doubt whether their ſouls ſhall live af- 
ter death, or not ; whether they ſhall be judged, 
and future rewards and puniſhments be pre- 
pared for the righteous and the wicked, or not; 
yet they know not how to anſwer the reaſons 
ſo ſtrongly urged for theſe truths. Their own 
conſciences tel] them, that God, who is infi- 
nitely wiſe and good, muſt be alſo a holy and 

| juſt 
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juſt God ; that it is not likely he will ſuffer his 
holy laws to be trampled under foot, without 
a due reſentment ; and that the welfare and or- 
der of the univerſe demands the puniſhment 
of ſuch tranſgreſſors. Their own ſenſe and 
ſeeling tells them, they have ſomething within 
them which is really diſtin& from their bodies, 
which thinks and reaſons independant of the bo- 
dy, and therefore may exiſt without it, The de- 
atone therefore of the Scripture, concerning 
the immortality of the ſoul, and the future ac- 
count they mult give, are ſo reaſonable and pro- 
bable, they cannot but fear they are true; eſpe- 
cially when they conſider what evidence there 
is, that Chriſt, who hath taught theſe truths, 
came inveſted with a divine commiſſion and 
authority; which was proved by the mighty 
works he wrought in the face of the whole 
world, and by his reſurrection from the dead. 
Now ſince Chriſt himſelf, the Son of God, and 
the ſeveral apoſtles in their writings, all concur 
to aſſure us in the name of God; that to them 
who, by patient continuance in well- doing, ſeek for 
glory and honour and immortality, God, the righ- 
teous judge, will render eternal life; but unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs ; indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguiſh, upon every ſoul 
of man that doth evil, Rom. ii. 7, 8, 9. Theſe. 
men I am ſpeaking of, cannot but be convinced 
of theſe great truths; ſo that they are forced to 
ſay ſometimes within themſelves, «© Well, I ſee 
„ there is a great and holy God, to whom I 
* muſt give an account. I have great reaſon 

cc to 
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to believe, that 1, and all thoſe who do not 
x. 6 repent and return to God by Jeſus Chriſt, muſt 


« be miſerable for ever; and that there is a 


e blefſed and lorious Rate reſerved in Heaven 
4 for thoſe, truly fear and ſerve God by 
. Jeſus Chriſt,” 5 They have frequently ſtrong 
| 


religion, and yet they will not ſtay to come to a 
thorough determination, nor give themſelves 


8 leave to draw from their convictions the 


concluſion to regulate their conduct. 


2. Some have allo, at particular ſeaſons; very 


ſerious-and lively imprefiions made upon their 
hearts and affections by divine truths. When 
a miniſter hath been laying before them the 


ſad and dangerous condition of impenitent fin- 


ners, and thundered out the terrors of the law; 
when he hath fo particularly deſcribed the cha- 
racters of the hypocrite and the ungodly, that they 
cannot but fee it to be their own picture; or 
when under ' ſome affliction, they have been 
rouſed and awakened, they have had for ſome 
time a very lively ſenſe of the power of the 
world to come, and have been under great con- 
victions of their own guilt and miſery ; been 
very much moved and affected, pricked in their 
\hearts, ready to cry out, Alas! What ſhall I ds to 
be ſaved? I ſee I am ina very miſerable condition; 
What will become of my poor ſoul? So we read 
of Felix, Acts xxiv. 25. that when he had heard 
Paul concerning the faith of Chriſt, as he rea- 
ned of righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment 


$4 Zo come, Feltx trembled. Thus when the rea- 


fonablencs of the divine commands, the * 
OF! ency 
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lency of the knowledge 
his grace, and the love and mercy of God, have: 
been diſplayed in the hearing of many, it hath 
very much affected them; and they have been 


the Goſpel. They could not but own, that it 
is oertainly the beſt and wiſeſt courſe they could! 


take to be mindful of theit duty to God; and to 
have 


fave their ſouls. The like im | 
been often made upon them, when they have 


ready to wiſh for an intereſt in this bleſſed 8a—-— | 
viour, and the great and glorious bleſſings of 


met with any diſappointments in the world, — 


and their expectations from it have been ve 

much balked. They fee then there is no r 

ſatisſaction or comfort in this world; that it 
would be much better for them to ſeek after 
God, and get an intereſt in his favour and loves 
Such ſerious thoughts, ſuch 
they ſometimes are acquainted with, and yet 
they have no real laſting influence upon them, 


toe perſuade them to their duty; they quickly 


wear off, and they are juſt the ſame men 
were before, or with very little alteration. Do 


not I ſpeak the experience of ſome that hear m 


this day ? 1475 oy WIS 01 q 
3. Some are ſometimes ſo far perſuaded, as 


do entertain faint purpoſes and reſolutions, and 


yet cannot bring themſelves to a fixed de- 
termined reſolution to become Chriſtians in 
earneſt. Under ſtrong impreſſions of the force 
of divine truths, of the awful judgments of 


God upon finners, and the danger of — 


in everlaſting flames: upon a clear and diſtin 


view of the excellency and advantage of religion 
8 5 and 


impreſſions 
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and of the beauties of holineſs; and eſpecially 
under the apprehenſion of ſickneſs, death, and 
a ſpeedy entrance into the eternal world, many 
are ready to reſolve they will alter their courſe 
of life, live in another manner than they have 
done, and ſubject themſelves to the rules of the 
Goſpel. They purpoſe to forſake this and that 
ſin, to apply themſelves to this and that duty, 
and ſo to become Chriſtians indeed: but theſe 
are only ſudden motions; when the preſent im- 
preſſion is a little worn off, when they come 
abroad again into the world, to look about them, 
to taſte its pleaſures, or engage in its buſineſs, 
all their purpoſes and reſolutions come to no- 
thing, are quite forgot, as if they had never 
been, as if the nature of things varied juſt as 
the temper of their fickle minds does; as if 
thoſe great things, God, Chriſt, Heaven, Hell, 
Judgment, and Eternity, ceaſed to be, upon 
their ceaſing to think of them; or as if a few 
tranſient good thoughts, ' purpoſes, and reſolu- 
tions, would ſerve as well as, and inſtead of, real 
converſion and holy obedience. Alas, Sirs! will 
the great God be thus mocked ? Will he be 
put off with a few good words ? | 
4. Some are ſo far perſuaded that they actually 
take ſome ſteps towards being Chriſtians. There 
is a change made in many reſpects in their 
courſe and behaviour, and yet they are'not fully 
rſuaded to become thorough Chriſtians. They 
— got ſuch a ſenſe of religion upon their 
minds, that they apply themſelves to many of 
the duties of it; they begin to pray, to read, 
and to get into the company of ſerious Chriſti- 
| ans; 
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ans; they forſake many of the ſinful practices 
they before allowed themſelves in, and there is 
a great alteration appears in their deportment. 
One would now think they are thoroughly per- 
ſuaded ; that they are become Chriſtians in ear- 
neſt : but alas! if we obſerve them carefully, 
we ſhall find it quite otherwiſe ; their conver- 
ſion is but partial. In ſome things, that are not 
contrary to their worldly intereſt, or theic 
fleſhly inclinations and luſts, they can comply ; 


but when it comes to a pinch ; when there is 


a competition between God and the world, 
Chriſt and ſome beloved darling luſt, then they 
lainly ſhew how matters ſtand with them. 
hey have never been thoroughly perſuaded to 
give up themſelves heartily, and without re- 
ſerve, to God in Chriſt, So Herod, in compli- 
ance with John, did many things, and heard 
him gladly ; but would never be perſuaded to 
put away Herodias, his brother's wife. No, 
John ſhould be ſacrificed, rather than ſhe be diſ- 
pleaſed. So Ananias and Sapphira were ſo far 
convinced of the truth of the Goſpel, as to make 
profeſſion of it; ſeemed ſo far ſincere, that they 
ſold their eſtate, and brought part of it to the 
apoſtles ; yet not ſo far as to part with all from 
love to Chriſt; not ſo far, but they were in 
hopes of deceiving the apoſtles, and the holy 
Ghoſt in them, by a lye. | | 12 
Theſe particulars may ſerve for a deſcription 
of the caſe of thoſe, who though they ſeem al- 
moſt perſuaded to be Chriſtians, to turn to God 
by Chriſt, yet are not thoroughly perſuaded, 
come to no fixed ſettled determination. 
3 II. We 
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II. We come now to Confider the reaſons 
. Why fo maby, that have ſuch ſtrong impreſſions 
pk religion made upon their minds, yet will not 
de thoroughly engaged in the practice of it. 
One = 7 expect, when we ſee perſons con- 
DR. vinced of the great truths of religion; when we 
=  , . ſee them under ſome ſerious impreſſions, and 
=: forming anſwerable ee nay, and making 
= fome conſiderable advances towards a coutſe of 
_ = tellgion, that the defifed' work ſhould now be 
_— erfected' in them, that they ſhould” now be- 
= _ "come Chriſtians in earneſt. But after all this, 
dow commonly do we ſee it miſcatry ! They 
1 are ſtill the Devil's flaves, led about by him at 
his will and pleaſure, ſtill earthly, carnal, and 
worldly; have no real, thorough, laſting reſpect 
for religion, but only for ſo much of it as ſuits 
their h or is not contrary to their 
worldly intereſt and pleaſure. Whence is this? 
1. Not for want of ſufficient reaſons to per- 
ſuade them: The evidence of the being and 
1 perfections of God, is ſtrong and clear 'enough _ 
do convince the blindeſt and moſt hardened 
_——_ Atheiſt, if he will attend to it. The truth of 
= - the Scripture, the certainty. of a future judg- 
ment, of Heaven and Hell, is ſupported by a 
variety, of arguments, which they cannot” but 
own to be convincing. The infinite impor- 
tance alſo of eternity, and the neceſſity of mak- 
ing proviſion for it, and of taking the meaſures 
preſcribed by the Goſpel for that end, admit of 
no doubt; ſo that when they ſet themſelves to 
reafon upon theſe matters within. their own 
minds, there is enough to filence their —— 
aaa an 
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and unbelief. It is not thereſore for want of 
evidence of the great truths of religion. 44 

2. But for want of conſideration, and attend- 
ing to them. Would Agrippa — plc him- 


ſelf the trouble of laying together, and conſidet- 
ing the evidences Paul. brought for the truth 
of the Goſpel, he would have been not only 
almoſt, but altogether perſuaded + but he had 
other things to mind. Would theſe perſons I 
am ſpeaking of, ſet themſelves down ſeriouſly: 
to think over the matter, and weigh with them 
ſelves the reaſonableneſs and neceſũty of re- 
pentance, and ſubjection to the Goſpel ; would: 
they give themſelves leave to prefs the matter 
upon their own conſciences, and allow time for 
it, anſwerable to the importance of the caſe, it 
would have a good effect; but the unhappineſs 
of it is, when they have been ſomething moved 
by a ſerious diſcourſe, or upon ſome other oc- 
caſion, have had lively impreſſions of religion 
made upon their minds, they go away, ſuffer 
their thoughts to be diverted by company, or 
buſineſs, from ſerious reflections upon their 
eternal ſtate; and ſo all their convictions and 
impreſſions vaniſh, and they ſeem to themſelves 
to have been but in a dream. Let me appeal 
to you, Is not this often the caſe ? Such perſons 
are deſcribed as receiving the ſeed ſown by the 
way fide, Matth. xii. 19. who ſuffer it to be 
preſently ſtolen from them. But how unrea- 
ſonable is this conduct? Do the truths AOL. 
have been impreſſed upon your minds, appe 
certain, great, and important, of iofinite impor- 
tance to you? And will you not allow time to 
Vox. II. I telle 
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reflect upon them, to weigh them ſeriouſly with 
yourſelves? Should you 'not impoſe it upon 
yourſelves as a law, to go home and purſue this 
matter in your ſerious thoughts, and ſee what 
you have to do? Don't you know by ſad experi- 
_ ence, how changeable you are, how ſoon the 
impreſſion will wear off, if due care be not 
taken? And does not your reaſon tell you how 
fatal will be the conſequence, if you {till go on 
in a careleſs diſregard of the great things of the 
eternal world? You are now ſenſible of their 
infinite importance; the ſpirit of God is now 
breathing upon your hearts; improve the happy 
moment; ſtrike while the iron is not. What- 
ever evidence you have now before your eyes, 
of the truth and neceſſity of religion, let it put 
vou immediately upon meaſures to ſecure your 
acting accordingly, and to continue the ſame 
ſenſe of things upon your minds. You have 
this or that to do, or ſuch a company to enter- 
tain: And ſhall theſe things rob you of your 
ſouls ? Better diſmiſs or excuſe yourſelves to that 
company, or get out of their way: better leave 
that buſineſs to ſome other time, than loſe the 
. opportunity of Chriſt's knocking at the door of 
your hearts, and aſking for admittance. - If you 
turn him away for the ſake of theſe things, you 
may, perhaps, never have the offer repeated. 
Thus, it is to be feared, an unhappy perſon 1 
have read of, found it; who being an officer 
in the army, a little before he went into Flan- 
ders, came to a Chriſtian friend, and told him, 
he had had a great many ſerious thoughts of 
the ſtate of his ſoul, and was reſolved to lead 


anew 


*® % 
* Lot . 
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a new liſe: But, ſays he, there is ſuch a com- 
pany I muſt be with to night, I wiſh I could 
diſengage myſelf from them. He, notwith- 
ſtanding, went to them, forgot all his ſerious 
thoughts, when with them; plunged himſelf 
all night into the utmoſt exceſs of drinking, 
and the next day went aboard; and the firſt 
. news his friend heard of him was, that he was 
killed; and, as he had reaſon to fear, before he 
had executed thoſe good purpoſes he had once 
entertained. Thus his vain cotnpanions put an 
end to his ſerious thoughts, diverted his good 
FN and robbed him of his immortal 
ſoul. 

How frequently are the moſt awakening 
diſcourſes made ineffectual on thoſe that heard 
them with ſome concern, for want of their re- 
tiring afterwards from company, to make a due 
application to their own conſciences. And give 
me leave, my friends, upon this occaſion, to 
caution you againſt a practice too common, and 
even upon the Lord's day, of going into com- 
pany after you have been hearing the word of 
God ; and, it may be, ſuch company as hath no 
other tendency, than to thruſt out thoſe ſerious 
thoughts which have been excited by what you 
have heard. How much better would it be to 
tetire preſently into your cloſets, to think over 
the matter, or at leaſt, to engage in ſuch dil- 
courſes as may maintain and promote the good 
impreſſions made upon your minds. Take 
heed you do not ſuffer the warmth of holy aſ- 
fections raiſed in your breaſt by any means to be 
cooled and extinguiſhed. Take the. firlt op- 

a 0 12 portunity 
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portunity of reviving them with ſtill greater ef- 
ficacy upon the heart and conſcience. 
3. Another reaſon of men's Irreſolution, is 
the prejudices they have imbibed againſt reli- 
glon. They ſee a great deal of reaſon to ap- 
prove of the Goſpel, of the pure and ſtrict pro- 
feſſion of it, and of the practice of its ſeveral du- 
ties; but they are carried away by various com- 
mon prejudices againſt it ; they have been taught 
to' look upon it, perhaps, as Hereſy or Schiſm. 
It might be an argument with Agrippa a a 
Paul, that he was repreſented as a ringleader of 
the ſet of the Nazarenes. Give fome re- 
proachful name to the profeſſion of religion, 
this ſhall be a ſtrong prejudice againſt it with 
many, who would otherwiſe approve of it. Call 
it but Hereſy or Schiſm, and then all arguments 
for it are anſwered. Thus ſays the apoſtle, 
Acts xxiv, 14. After the way that they call hereſy, 
fo worſhip the God of my fathers. And fo to 
call it, was inſtead of all arguments againſt it. 
Thus many would become religions; but they 
are afraid of being reproached under ſorne 
hateful or obnoxions name: or it is an objec- 
tion with them, that ſuch and ſuch men of note 
and figure, do not approve of, or fall in with 
the profeſſion. Have any of the Phariſees, or 
of the rulers, believed on him? None but mean 
and ordinary people follow him ; ſuch men are 
for that which is moſt in faſhion, and which 
hath the privilege of the common vogue. They 
cannot bear to be looked upon as fingular, or 
laughed at as preciſe. But conſider ; Are we 
fo judge of the truth of things by numbers? 
4 | | * Are 
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Are the multitude the wiſeſt ? Has not true reli- 
gion been generally, and in every age, oppoſet! by 
the wiſe and great men of the world ? Hath'it 
not met with ill uſage, and hard treatment; 
with reproach and contempt? Will you loſe 
your ſouls, for fear of being called by a re- 
8 name ? Do you fear men rather than 
Cod? If you are afraid to own Chriſt before 
men, can you expect to be owned by him at 
the great day? Conſider the truth and reaſon 
of things ; do not ſuffer yourſelves to be car- 
ried away by the ſound of words, by names, or 
the notions and ſentiments of the vulgar. He 
is the brave man, the fincere Chriſtian, whom 
God will own at laſt, that purſues what appears 
to him to be true and good, agreeable to the 
word and will of God; though the whole 
world about him ſhould take the contrary fide, 
and reproach and vilify him for it. 

4. Another reaſon is, their fondneſs for the 
world, its pleaſures, and other advantages. So 
Mark iv. 18, 19. we read of ſome who heard 
the word, but the cares of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulneſs of riches, and the luſis of other things 
entring in, choaked the word, and it became un- 
fruitful. So John xii. 42, 43. Many among the 
chief rulers believed on Chriſt, but becauſe of the 
* Phariſees, they did not confeſs him, left they 
ſhould be put out of the ſynagogue; for they I>ved 
the praiſe of men more than the praiſe of God. 
But let us conſider the unteaſonableneſs of this 
conduct. Don't the great things of the other 
world appear of ſuch infinite importance, that 


nothing can be balanced with them ? Will it 
| | 8 bear 
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bear the leaſt ſhew of argument, to expoſe your- 
ſelves to the anger of almighty. God, and run 
the riſque of everlaſting miſery, for the ſake 
of ſome preſent tranſitory lee or enjoy- 
ments ? hat will it profit a man, tho" he ould 
ak the whole world, and loſe his own foul? How 
_ dearly ſhall I pay for the ſhort enjoyment of a 
little pleaſure and diverſion, if T muſt lie for ever 
in Hell for it, What will it ſignify to me to be 
courted and honoured by men, a few years in 
this world, if I muſt be overwhelmed with ever- 
laſting ſhame and confuſion? When you think ſe- 
riouſly of God, of Heaven and Hell, and Eternity, 
do not all the things of this world ſeem to you 
as ſhadows, and nothing? And will you, for 
the ſake of theſe ſhadows and nothings, diſre- 
ard thoſe vaſtly important concerns ? 
But at other times, it may be, your pleaſures, 
your earthly enjoyments, appear to be ſubſtan- 
tial and valuable things; and the things of the 
other world ſeem like ſhadows, or even to va- 
niſh out of fight, But cannot you, in that caſe, 
make uſe of your reaſon ? Will not this inſtruct 
you, that it is becauſe ſenſible enjoyments are 
preſent, juſt before your eyes, that they ſeem ſo 
great and valuable? Whereas ſpiritual things 
are at a diſtance in the other world; and there- 
fore, and for this reaſon alone, appear to you 
inconſiderable, or as nothing. You will, in other 
caſes, uſe your reaſon in oppoſition to the miſ- 
repreſentations of ſenſe : you will not prefer a 
little cottage in ſight, before a great palace and 
an eſtate, in another country, becauſe you can- 
not ſee it; nor a few guineas lying before your 
| - ut. eyes, 
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eyes, to the promiſe of a thouſand pounds; 
though this ſum be not in poſſeſſion, and you 
have no other ſecurity for it than a piece of pa- 
per. And why ſhould the preſence of the 
poor tranſitory enjoyments of this life give them 
the preference to thoſe infinitely greater and 
more valuable enjoyments of the other world, 
merely becauſe theſe lie at a diſtance, and are 
only ſecured to us by promiſe, when it is upon 
the word and oath of God himſelf ? Now then, 
do you find reaſon, upon a thorough conſider- 
ation of the matter, to own the truth and im- 
portance of the eternal world, and the neceſſt 
of governing yourſelves by the rules of the Goſ- 
pel, in order to your everlaſting happineſs? Do 
not ſuffer the deceitful pleaſures and little con- 
cerns of this preſent tranſitory life, to caſt a 
miſt before your eyes, and make you regardleſs 
of thoſe meaſures that are fo confeſſedly ne- 
ceſſary to your happineſs. | 

5. To add no more; another common rea- 
ſon, why ſo many that are almoſt, cannot yet 
be thoroughly perſuaded to give themſelves to 
Chriſt, according to the Goſpel, and devote 
themſelves to a courſe of religion, is the power 
and prevalence of ſome particular luſt. Herod 
would do many things, but not part with Hero- 
dias. His love to her deſtroyed all the force of 
John's perſuaſions. Felix was very much moved 
with what Paul ſaid th him; but covetouſneſs 
kept faſt hold of him: he hoped that money 
would have been given him to let Paul go. He 
would not be perſuaded to leave off thole un- 
juſt oppreſſive —_— which were ſo gainful 
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to him. Thus it is with many. They ars 
convinced in their minds, that religion and the 
ſervice of God is their true intereſt; and they 
make many reſolutions to this purpoſe ; ; and 
many things in religion they do; but they can't 
come to a thorough reſolution of giving up 


_ themſelves wholly to God in Chriſt, on account 


of ſome darling inclination which they nouriſh, 
and cannot part with, In ſome, the love of 
drink is ſo bewitching, that for the ſake of it 
they do violence to their conſciences, and break 
through their moſt powerful convictions. O- 
thers are as much enchanted by their fondneſs 
for their vain companions, or their idle and ſin- 
ful ſports and diverſions ; theſe rob them of 
the time they ſhould ſpend in their duty to 
God; deſtroy all their ſeriouſneſs, and infuſe 
into them a light, looſe, and thoughtleſs tem- 
per of mind. Others are bound ſo faſt by the 


.entanglements of looſe and impure deſires, or 


ſome unreaſonable affections, that all the attrac- 
tives of religion have not force enough upon 
them to diſengage them; and the holy and good 
ſpirit of God can find no admittance into their 
hearts, or, however, it is ſoon driven away again, 

Theſe, or ſome other prevailing diſorders of the 
mind, are the ſtrong holds by which the Devil 
keeps poſſeſſion of their ſouls. Sometimes they 
ſeem ready to capitulate, and ſurrender all up to 
Chriſt ; but while this caſtle is reſerved for fin 

and the Devil, all is in vain, the gate ſtill re- 
mains ſhut againſt the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


Sometimes mere ſloth and indolence is the 
- Eaule © of this fatal *. They cannot per- 


ſuade 
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ſuade themſelves to take the neceſſary pains in 
religion; their indulgence to their fleſhly- eaſe 
robs them of their ſouls.” And will you then 
(poor unhappy man !) ſuffer your reaſon and 
conſcience to be enſlaved to this unreaſonable 
luſt, to this flothfui temper ? 171 
Conſider, Is it worth the while for this to 
loſe your ſoul, to periſh for ever? You tell me 
you are ſenſible it is not; and therefore you are 
ſometimes reſolved againſt-it; but ſtill you are 
overcome and carried away contrary to'the con- 
viction of your own mind. How fad is thy 
caſe! Go, cry mightily to God for grace and 
ſtrength to maſter thy laſts, Fix it upon your 
mind. + You mult deny, and oppoſe, and mor- 
tify them, or you are undone. A man will 
part with his leg, his arm, his right eye, rather 
than loſe his life. When you think of the in- 
finite importance of your ſoul, and the neceſſi- 
ty of ſaving it, reſolve to pluck away from your 
heart, though it be like tearing the fleſh from 
the bones, whatſoever it is that endangers the 
loſs of your ſoul. This will, indeed, be pain- 
ful, but better is it to cut off your right hand, or 
put out your right eye, than baving two hands, or 
tuo eyes, to be thrown into Hell, Matt. xviii. 8. 
You ſee then what it is that prevents many 
from giving up themſelves ſincerely to Chriſt, 
notwithſtanding the convictions of their awn 
conſciences: and though they frequently have 
appeared to be almoſt perſuaded to do it. You 
ſee alſo, how unreaſonable it is to ſuffer our- 
ſelves, by ſuch means, to be diverted from mea- 
| 1 07 2 ſures 
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ſures ſo abſolutely call to our welfare and 
happineſs. f | 
And now, my friends, ester of you have 
not yet been thoroughly perſuaded to devote 
themſelves to a courſe of real religion, notwith- 
ſtanding all the convincing arguments that have 
been laid before you from time to time; is it 
not from ſome ſuch principles as theſe I have 
mentioned? And can you juſtify this fort of 
conduct to yourſelves? Do you not bluſh when 
you think of it? Can'you pretend to the cha- 
rafter of men of ſenſe and reaſon, while you 
act a part ſo mean, fo abſurd, ſo unreaſonable, 
in all reſpects; and which your own judgments 
'and underſtandings muſt condemn as much as 
any one? What ſhall I ſay ? Remember this, and 
bew yourſeboes men; bring it again to mind, O 
Je nander Ifa. xlvi. 8. Think the matter 
over again, and ſee whether you can give any 
better, any good reaſon, why you ſhould not 
yield yourſelves to the ſervice of God in Chriſt, 
* To give ſtill further weight to what 1 have 
been repreſenting ; for I would fain reach the 
hearts and conſciences of every one this day; let 
beg your patience a little while. | 
HI. I repreſent to you the aggravations of- 
their unhappy miſerable ſtate, who though they 
are often almoſt, yet are never thoroughly — 
ſuaded to be Chriſtians in earneſt. 
There are but two things I ſhall inſiſt wo 
ab wed 
To ſuch perſons their own ee 
will be a terrible witneſs againſt them, as ſoon 


as they find time and leiſure to bethink them- 
* ſelves; 
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ſelves: and a long time and leiſute they will find 
for it in the other world, if they could not be- 
fore. They will then reflect; *I have often 


40 


had the great concerns of religion ſet before 


* my mind, in a ſtrong and clear light. I could 


cc 
ec 


is 
4 


not but ſee the truth and reaſonableneſs of it. 
I knew what was fitteſt and beſt to be done, 
but I would not conſider, I would not attend 
to or regard it, but wilfully ſhut my eyes a- 
gainſt the light that ſhone upon me. I loved 
darkneſs rather than light becauſe my deeds 
were evil; and therefore my condemnation 
is moſt juſt. For the ſake of my fooliſh, 
vain, accurſed pleaſures, I have ruined myſelf 
for ever. I ruſhed forward, and even with 


my eyes open (for I knew what I was doing) 
to Hell and Deſtruction. Oh moſt unac- 
* countable folly and madneſs! to let a miſe- 


rable world ſo enchant and delude me, that 
for the ſake of its vain ſhews, of its fooliſh 
baubles, of its pitiful periſhing enjoyments, 
have parted with ſolid and ſubſtantial -hap- 
pineſs, and expoſed myſelf to real and eternal 
ſorrows ; and this too, wittingly and know- 
ingly : for I knew, I very well knew I could 
not live and enjoy that fooliſh world I was fa 
fond of, always. I knew I muſt die, and 
enter upon an eternal ſtate. My own rea- 
ſon and conſcience told me I muſt foon be 
judged, and puniſhed with everlaſting pains, 
if I did not alter my courſe of life, and obey 
the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. I knew all this: 
I could not doubt it; and yet T went on, mi- 
ſcrable diſtracted wretch that I was! to make 
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#*'ſure of, to haſten my own deſtruction, and 
* to complete and finiſh mine everlaſting dam- 
* nation, Oh! that I had never been born, 
« Oh! that I had never heard of Chriſt, or of the 
** Goſpel. Curſed be the day that ever it was 
« ſo fully preached to me, or rather curſed, for 
te ever curſed be my folly and wickedneſs, that 
% I lighted and diſregarded it.” Thee, firs, 
are ſad and diſmal reflections, but no other than 
what muſt naturally and neceſſarily riſe in the 
minds of thoſe who ſaw, or might have ſeen, 
ſufficient evidence to convince them of the truth 
and reaſonableneſs of religion, but would never 
be perſuaded heartily and thoroughly to ſubmit 
themſelves to the belief and practice of it. 

2. That they had been ſo near the kingdom 
of God, and yet fell ſhort of it, will be another 
fource of moſt ſevere reflections, and tormenting 
agonies. I was almoſt perſuaded (will they 
« fay to themſelves) to have become a Chriſtian 
t in earneſt. I had ſome thoughts often about 
„ it, I was ſometimes very near coming to a 
* thorough fixed. reſolution. Had I done ſo; 
* had I gone a few ſteps further, Oh how 
* happy had I been! I remember, one day in 
“ particular, the neceſſity of real religion was 
* '{trongly preſſed upon me; it had a great in- 
&« fluence upon my heart, I'was even juſt per- 
* ſuaded to take new mcaſures; to turn to 
* God, and apply to Chriſt for mercy and grace, 
„ and live according to the Goſpel, Had I 
© done fo, I ſhould have been as happy as now 
] am miſerable. Oh! how near was I to 


* Heaven! but, unhappy wretch that I was 
* GEM c inſtead 
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* inſtead of purſuing thoſe ſerious thoughts, and 
* bringing-matters to a comfortable iſſue, I ſoon 
got into ſome vain and idle company, which 
e diverted my thoughts another way: I quickly 
„ plunged myſelf again into worldly bufineſs, 
„or pleaſures; and fo, by degrees, quite loſt 
* all that quick ſenſe of eternal things I had 
* before upon my mind; and then went on to 
* add fin to fin, till I became ripe for deſtrue- 
* tion, Oh this fooliſh, inconſtant, giddy 
* heart of mine! I was, in a manner, eſcaped 
© from the wrath to come; had Heaven and 
** everlaſting happineſs near in view; and God 
e and Chriſt appeared ready to receive me with 
* much mercy and kindneſs, and to make me 
* as happy as any glorious faint there; and yet 
could not perſuade myſelf to go on a little 
* further, but, like one diſtracted, turned my 
back upon Heaven, and returned again towards 
— flames. How was it poſſible I 
* could be ſo ſenſeleſs, that when I had a full 
** fight of the wretched and miſerable ſtate I 
was in through fin, and was juſt perſuaded 
to leave it, when I ſaw before me the ha 
pineſs and glory of the heavenly ſtate, and 
was juſt ready to enter upon the way to it, 
I ſhould ſuffer myſelf, by any company, or 
worldly matters, to be diverted from it; and 
now I muſt lie for ever in inſupportable mi- 
© ſery, who was ſo near obtaining an inconceiv=- 
* ablecternal happineſs and glory in Heaven. Oh 
* that I had with indignation rejected the com- 
© pany, the temptations that turned off my 
good purpoſes from Heaven and my duty. 
| « Curled 
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0 Curſed be thoſe bewitching pleaſures, for the 
« fake of which I have loſt Heaven. Curſed 
« be that wandring, carnal, covetous, ambiti- 
« ous, ſlothful heart of mine, that led me back 
« to, and plunged me into Hell, when I had 
* almoſt eſcaped the danger of it.” God for- 
bid any here ſhould ever be expoſed to ſuch 
dreadful reflections. That we may not, let us 
now, in time, lay theſe things to heart, and ef- 
fectually guard againſt the danger. If you have 
any ſenſe of the infinite importance of the great 
truths of religion, and how nearly they concern 
you; go home, think ſeriouſly of them; conſi- 
der how matters are with you ; preſs theſe aw- 
ful truths upon your hearts, till you come to a 
thorough fixed reſolution of falling in with all 
the meaſures the Goſpel preſcribes, in order to 
your everlaſting happineſs. Think, Are not 
ce theſe things true? If ſo, am I not concerned 
«© in them? Is it not beſt? Is it not neceſſary 
c for me to forſake my fins, and turn to God, 
* and take care of my ſou}, by putting it into 
tte the hands of Chriſt; truſting in, and obey- 
* ing him, according to the Goſpel.” And 
when I conſider the fad conſequences of it, if 
any of you ſhall be but almoſt perſuaded by all 

that has been ſaid; I cannot forbear concluding 
with this wiſh of the apoſtle Paul, addreſſed to 
king Agrippa: Would to God that not only thou, 
but alſo all that hear me this day, were even both 
almoſt and altogether Py as 1, except theſe we: 
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1 CorNTHIANs vii. 31. on 
And they that uſe this World, as not abufong it : 
n the faſhion of this World paſſeth away. 


FTER St. Paul had, in the former part 
of this chapter, given the Corinthians 
ſuch prudential rules, relating to their behaviour 
in the world, as the circumſtances of Chriſtians 
at that time required, he comes to ſum 

v hat he chiefly intended by all that he had been 
faying. This he doth in the 29th, zoth, and 
31ſt verſes. Verſe 29. But this ] ſay, brethren, 

the time is ſhort. It remaineth that both they * 

that have i ves, be as though they bad none: fo 
our tranſlation expreſſeth it. But it ſeems 
more agreeable to the original, to connect the 
parts of that ſentence, after this manner. But, 
brethren, this is what I am ſaying, and incul- 
cating upon you, (becauſe, as to what remain- 


eth, 
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eth, the time, or opportunity, that will be af- 
forded us in this world, is very ſhort) this is, I 
ſay, what I am preſſing upon you, that they 
that have wives : they that have families to con- 
cetn themſelves for, ſhould thus far be as tho' 
they had none, that they ſhould not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be overwhelmed with worldly cares, 
ſo as to forget the ſtate they are in, as they are 
Chriſtians: ver. 30. that they that weep, or 
are under any affliction, ſhould be as though 
they wept not; ſhould behave themſelves under 
it, as perſons who in a ſhort time ſhall be re- 
leaſed from it: that they that rejorce, ſhould be 
as though they rejoiced not; they that enjoy the 
moſt proſperous condition of life, ſhould behave 
themſelves with moderation, as perſons under a 
ſenſe of the ſhortneſs of that time which I am 
ſpeaking of: and they that buy, ſhould be as tho 
they poſſeſſed not; ſhould behave themſelves 
only as tenants for a very ſhort ſpace, not as laſt- 
ing poſſeſſors of what they purcbaſe. 
At the 31ft verſe, he ſums up, in a very 
comprehenſive expreſſion, the whole of what 
he means to preſs upon Chriſtians at that time, 
with regard to all the goods of this world: viz. 
that all who uſe this world, ſhould behave them- 
ſelves, as not abuſing it; either, as not uſing it 
with too great an intenſeneſs of affection towards 
it; or, much more, as not uſing it, or any por- 
tion of it, in any manner, or 4 any purpoſe, 


contrary to the original deſign of the Creator 
of all things. Then the apoſtle adds this rea- 
ſon for what he ſaith, for the faſhion, or figure, 
of this world paſſeth away: that is, either the 

| 15 world 
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World itſelf ; or the preſent ſtate and condition 
of things in the world. This is all, according 
to the apoſtle, to paſs away ; or to be ſo entirely 
altered, as that the ſame things, and circumſtan- 
ces of things, can have no place after that alte- 

ration, | 522 

In this paſſage, indeed, the apoſtle may be 
ſuppoſed to have had a principal view to that 
ſcene of perſecutions which was then coming 
upon true Chriſtians ; and which ſhould alter, 
to them, the ſtate of the world entirely: and 
likewiſe, to that total diſſolution of the preſent 
fabrick and face of things, which in thoſe firſt 
days was certainly underſtood, and often ſpoken 
of, as a matter juſt then coming, and very near 
at hand, 

But, without any critical examination of the 
preciſe meaning of the words, as they ſtand in 
this particular place: and conſidering them in 
that more general ſenſe which the firſt ſound of 
them may be ſuppoſed to raiſe in us, as allow- 
ing an Uſe of the World, lawful and neceſſary; 
as condemning the abuſe of it; and as urging 
a reaſon againſt abuſing it, from the uncertain 
condition of this world; it will be propet for 
us to conſider, 

I. What is meant by the World; and what 
is comprehended under this word. | 

II. When it is that we uſe it, as it is our 
praiſe and duty to do. And, 1 

III. What it is to abuſe it. And then to 
make a ſhort reflexion upon the argument here 
made uſe of, by the apoſtle. And all, with re- 
Vo“. II. 1 | ference 
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ference to ourſelves, and the ſtate of the World 

at preſent. | 
I. The firſt thing is to conſider what is 
meant by theWorld; and what is comprehended 
under this word. And here it is moſt evident 
that by the World, we are to underſtand, what- 
ever this world contains in it; whatever it can 
| boaſt of as on any account defirable ; and parti- - 
culatly whatever there is in it, that men. are 
ſeen to think it moſt worth their while to pur- 
ſue after, and to obtain. All this may be re- 
duced to theſe three, Riches, Honour, and Plea- 
ſure; the three great maſters of the affections, 
and actions, of thoſe who think moſt of this 
world. 

Riches may well be mentioned in | the firſt 
place, becauſe they lead the way to worldly 
honour, 'and worldly pleaſure. They have it 
in their power | moſt commonly to procure 

whatever a man may propoſe, or fancy to him- 
ſelf, as neceffary to his happineſs in this world: 
and, too often, to procure what ought to be the 
reward of merit and virtue alone. But then, 
as they ſeem frequently to be deſired, and 
ſought after, even for their own fakes; I mean 
by the covetous, who deſpiſe what is called ho- 
nour, and know no other pleaſure, but that of 
having much of them in their poſſeſſion: they 
may well claim a diſtin& place by themſelves, 
as they are ſeen to ſtand for themſelves, and all 
other good things too; to be not only riches, 
but honour, and pleaſure, in the opinion of 
thoſe who ſet their hearts upon them. But, as 
there are others who are as tond of worldly ho- 
nour 
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nour and grandeur, as the moſt covetous man 
can be of his money; and others, as tran(- 
ported with, the love of pleaſure, as either of 
theſe can be with their idols; and, as both 
theſe latter can make riches ſubſervient to the 
objects of their particular deſires :\ they may 
juſtly claim, every one of them, to be diſtinctiy 
ſpoken.of, on this occaſion, 

Nor is the nature of this World, or of man, 
ſo framed, as that we muſt ſuppoſe that riches, 
honour, or pleaſure, are not good things; or, 
that all deſire of them, or enjoyment of them, 
is finful, Far from it. This World is our ha- 
bitation at preſent. It is our houſe of enter- 
tainment, in our paſſage to another. The three 
great entertainments that it ſets before us, are 
riches, honour, and pleaſure, They. cannot but 
be accounted goods (till they are wilfully made 
evils) by all who, carry, human nature about 
them, and live in ſuch a ſtate as this is. 

This being then the nature of the World; and 
theſe being the principal goods it pretends to; 
and of ſo great conſequence, as to be ever 
chiefly comprehended in the name World; 
it is plain, that the Uſe of theſe, is the Uſe of the 
World; and the abuſe of theſe, the abuſe of the 
World: that, when we uſe riches, honour, and 
pleaſure, as we ought, then we uſe the World 
without abuſing it; and that then we abuſe the 
World, when we abuſe the riches, honours, or 
pleaſures, of it. Let us then, 

II. In the ſecond place, enquire, as 1 propoſed, 
when it is that we uſe the World, that is the 
riches, honours, or pleaſures of it, as we ought; 
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as it is our praiſe and duty to do. The firſt ſtep 
of all is to uſe them innocently, ſo as not to be 
induced, by the love of them, to the violation 
of any one law of God; or of reaſon, which is 
his gift. The ſecond is to uſe them ſo as to 
make them the inſtruments of much good, and 
of laſting happineſs, to ourſelves and others. 
The former is ſomething : but it is the loweſt 
degree of virtue and praiſe. It leads naturally 
to the latter: and without it, it can hardly be 
ſuppoſed z and, I believe, never is found. For 
he that doth not uſe the good things of this 
World, fo as to make them the inſtruments of 
od to himſelf,” and of happineſs to others, 
18, I fear, always ſeen to make them the means 
of evil to himſelf, and of unhappineſs to others: 
as, he that is ſeen to receive no harm from 
them himſelf, and to be untouched by the evil 
that comes from them too naturally, will like- | 
wiſe be ſeen to make them the occaſions, and 
inſtruments, of good, and happineſs to others. 
Their nature is ſuch, that, if they produce not 
good to ourſelves and others, they can hard] 
avoid producing a great deal of evil and miſ- 
chief. | | 
The true Uſe of riches is firſt to be conſidered, 
And in whatis it that they differ from the other 
common dirt of this earth, if they be not uſed 
ſo as to adminiſter the conveniencies and ne- 
ceſſaries of this life to ourſelves; and after that, 
to all about us, to whom our help can reach ? 
When a man is ſeen, out of a ſort of madneſs 
of covetouſneſs, to deny himſelf the common 
conveniencies of life, rather than break in == 
x is 
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his ſacred ſtore ; he cannot be ſaid to uſe riches, 
becauſe they lie untouched and unuſed, unleſs 
they are ſometimes handled and told over, with 
an unaccountable ſatisfaction. But this is ſo 
very rare a ſort of covetouſneſs, that it raiſeth 

the aſtoniſhment of all, whenever it appears. 
There are few, who will not make uſe of the 
riches of this world, for their own eaſe, and 
convenience ; but many, who ſtop here, when 
they ſhould go much Nader 

The next thing is to conſider the abundance 
that we enjoy; and how much of it can ſafely 
and ſecurely be ſpared, without breaking in up- 
on our own conveniences and accommodations, 
or our own nearer relations: and of this abund- 
ance to impart to thoſe who have it not in their 

wer to procure for themſelves the common 
neceſſaries of life without our aſſiſtance. This 
is a noble uſe of riches in truth; but not more 
noble, than it is reaſonable, and fitting. For 
what can we better, or more becomingly, do 
with thoſe ſuperfluities which ſurround us? 
what method can we take, to make them more 
effectually ſubſervient to our own happineſs, 
than to uſe them thus? What more manly 
pleaſure, than to look upon every thing human 
to be of concern to ourſelves ? and every thing 
that can happen to any other men, to touch us 
nearly, as men alſo? What more rational ſatiſ- 
faction, than to think of multitudes made happy 
by us? It is a fort of approaching to divinity ; 
and a being, in the beſt ſenſe poſſible to us, par- 
takers of the Divine Nature ; to make ourſelves, 
under the ſupreme God, aſſiſtants, ſupporters, 
| K 3 bene- 
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benefactors, preſervers, to all within our reach, 
They that feel it, know that there cannot be a 
greater pleaſure to a well-diſpoſed mind, than 
this of adding to the happineſs, or diminiſhing 
the miſeries of our fellow-creatures around us, 
Nor can the praiſe due to ſuch a beneficent Uſe 
of riches, be detained from it. Every one ap- 

lauds it, though every one will not imitate it. 

t conſtrains and commands the voice of man- 
kind in it's favour. And if it ſhould at any 
time, by ſome ſtrange accident, go without that; 
yet, it always recommends to the great judge of 
the world. It makes us rich towards him; 
and makes him condeſcend to be our debtor, on 
account of others, to whom our riches are dil- 
penſed. 

It is God, the great diſpoſer of all things, who 
makes one man differ from another. It is his 
providence that gives or allows ſucceſs to at- 
tend upon his deſigns ; that fills his coffers, and 
makes his abundance to overflow. What can this 
be for? Not merely for his own happineſs, conſi- 
dered by himſelf, as ſeparated from the reſt of the 
world: for God ſees, what we do not always 
ſee, that the happineſs of a man, the preſent” 
happineſs, is ſo fur from being certainly pro- 
moted by the abundance of what he poſſeſſeth, 
that it is too commonly utterly deſtroyed, and 
confounded by it. The plain intent of this fa- 
vour is, that this abundance ſhould be diſpenſed 
abroad, by the rich ; whom he makes his ſtew- 
ards, when he makes them rich, for the ſupport 
of the poor and diſtreſſed under them. 
| This 
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This is the Uſe, the only Uſe, that almighty 


God can deſign ſhall be made of the abundance” 


and ſuperfluities of rich men : and when they 
uſe their riches after this manner, then do they 
truly uſe the World, as far as the riches of it 
are concerned, not only as not abuſing it; but 
as God, and reaſon, and the end of human ſo- 
cicty, require, 

The next thing is the true Uſe of the honours 
of this world. Now, the whole end propoſed 
in them, by the very nature of the thing, being 
only to preſerve and keep up ſuch diſtinctions 
of order amongſt the. members of the ſame 
body, as ſeems neceſſary for the better carrying 
forward the ends of human ſociety ; it is cer- 
tain, that when they are uſed, by the poſſeſſors 
of them, with regard only to that diſtinction, 
they are then uſed, as the nature and end of 
them require. When humility and affability 
accompany them ; when the power that is ge- 
nerally joined with them, ſhews itſelf in bene- 
ficence and charity; when the mind of the 
poſſeſſor views them with that lowlineſs and 
mederation, which are the conſtant companions 
of a great ſpirit ; and actuates the whole beha- 
viour ſo, that all that is decent and regular 
ſeems the effect of that greatneſs, and to be 
dictated by that diſtinction, which they give a 
man ; engaging him to excel in virtue, as well 
as the outward appearances of honour ; then, 
we may truly ſay, that he uſeth this world, as 
far as the honours of this world are concerned, 
as he ought todo; as the nature of them, or, as 


alen. and God require. 
K 4 Tha 
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The third of thoſe good things which this 
world principally boaſts of, is pleaſure : a fatal 
evil, in the end, to many! but what may be 
uſed ſo as to bring no guilt along with it. For 
pleaſure, in the deſign of almighty God, being 
that ſatisfaction, which neceſſarily ariſes from 
our ſenſes, and the objects about us; and from 
the indiſſolvable relation of theſe two, to one 
another; and our ſenſes and theſe objects in 
this mutual relation being the work of God 
himſelf: the pleaſure which reſults thence, 
mult be in itſelf good, and fitting. The plea- 
ſures of this world conſequently are uſed, as 
they ought to be, when they are looked upon 
as the grateful circumſtances of our well-being 
in this world ; when they are purſued with 
temperance and moderation, ſo as to preſerve, 
and not deſtroy life and health; fo, as the laws 
and dictates of ſound reaſon direct; fo, as not 
to break in either upon our own: duty and in- 
nocence; or upon the property and peace of 
others about us. Thus aling them, we take 
care, that what is not evil in itſelf, doth not be- 
come evil, and pernicious, but beneficial, and 
good to us, as long as we are in this ſtate, 

I have thus endeavoured to give you the beſt 
account I can, when it is that we 2% this world, 
as not abuſing it; by ſhewing you, when we 
may be ſaid to uſe the principal good things it 
boaſts of, riches, honour, and pleaſure, as we 
ought : vig. as the nature of things, the nature 
of ourſelves, the nature of human ſociety, and 
the eternal laws of God, direct, and require. 

| And 
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And from this account will eaſily appear, what 
I propoſed, | 
III. In the third place, when it is that we 
uſe the world, in the apoſtle's phraſe, as abuſing 
it, And this abuſe of the world, to be ſure, is 
the very contraty to the right uſe of it. When 
the love of money becomes in us the root of all, 
or of any, evil: when we are ſo under the 
ower of it, as to be barbarous even to our- 
ſelves ; when the riches of this world are made 
the cccaſions, or the inſtruments, either of un- 
mercifulneſs and hard- heartedneſs; or of fraud, 
rapine, and injuſtice to others; or of inten 
rance and madneſs of pleaſure, to ourſelves : 
whenever any thing of this ſort appears, riches 
are then groſly abuſed with the higheſt ingra- 
titude to God who beſtowed them; and the 
greateſt inhumanity to ſociety, which ought to 
feel the benefit, and. good influence, of them. 
Again, when the honours of this world dazle 
a man's eyes, and turn his head giddy; ſo that 
right no longer ſeems right; nor wrong, wrong; 
but good is put for evil, and evil for good 
bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter: when 
pride, and haughtineſs, and diſcourteous beha- 
viour, are the effect of that diſtinction which they 
give to one man from another : when the paſſi- 
ons of the heart are raiſed and boiled up into the 
head, by them ; and the man can come to think 
himſelf above the rules of ordinary virtue, and 
that he is privileged to be a ſinner, as well as a 
man, of diſtinction; then, the true Uſe of ho- 
nour is forgotten; and the abuſe of it is groſs, 
end palpable, through the whole Py of 
998 uch 
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ſuch a perſon. Or, if all his aim be to be high 
in the view of men, and exalted in place and 
er above the common level ; ambition then 
is his god; and the laws of ambition are the 
maxims of his conduct: and then, though the 
laws of the true God, and the rights of all 
mankind, ſtand in the way, they are but of little 

force to hinder the effect of ſuch a maſter. 
Again, when the pleaſures of ſenſe, admini- 
ſtered by this World, are made the meaſures of 
all good, and a man comes to place ſupreme 
happineſs in them; when they are purſued be- 
yond the bounds of lawful and right; ſo as to 
break in upon his own health, and life; or 
upon the rules of decency and modeſty ; or 
upon the quiet and property of others; fo, as to 
hinder him from doing God or man that ſervice 
he might otherwiſe do: when intemperance, 
and luxury, and neglect of all that is great and 
good, is the effect of a man's attachment to 
pleaſure, and his love of worldly delights ; I 
need not ſay, the pleaſures annexed by God al- 
mighty to ſenſe and ſenſible objects, are then 
groſly and perfectly abuſed. The man. himſelf. 
will come to find it, if he lives long enough to 
feel the pernicious effects of ſuch a behaviour, 
which it will certainly, at length, have, upon his 
mind, his health, his eſtate, his reputation ; upon 
every thing which he values, even in this world, 
ſuppoſing him to have caſt off all regard to an- 
other to come. In a word, when the World, 
the riches, or honours, or . pleaſures, of the 
World, are ſo regarded, or ſo uſed, as to be the 
occaſions, or inſtruments, of finning againſt 
7 | Od, 
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God, our neighbour, or our own true intereſt; 
then, the world is uſed, ſo as to be abuſed, » 
From this account, therefore, of the Uſe, 
and abuſe, of the riches, honours, and pleaſures 
of this ſtate, it appears that there are two ways 
of behaviour, with reſpect to theſe things. The 
one is ſuch a behaviour as renders us, and de- 
nominates us truly the maſters of what we 
oſſeſs here; the other, ſuch a behaviour as 
makes and denominates us their ſlaves: the one 
makes theſe good things our ſervants; the 
other renders them our lords. For when we 
are perfectly under the dominion of riches, ho- 
nour, or pleaſure ; fo bewitched and captivated 
with the love of any of them, as to be influen- 
ced in our actions by them; ſo, as when they ſay 
Come, to come ; when they ſay Go, to go; and when 
they ſay Do this, to doit : when the caſe is thus,. 
] fay, it is plain, that they poſſeſs us, and not we 
them; that they are our maſters, not we theirs; - 
that they uſe us, as their ſlaves, not we, them, 
as our ſervants: for they command, and we 
obey. But then only are we their maſters, 
when our love to them is in perfect ſubjection 
to the love of God, which is the law of eternal 
reaſon ; when we make them ſubſervient to the 
end of our enjoying them, and the true happi- 
neſs of ourſelves; not gum or impelled by the 
unreſiſted violence of paſſion; but governed 
and tempered by the wile influences of reaſon. 
And now, that we may thus uſe the World, as 
not abuſing it, we muſt, in the laſt place, as I 
propoſed, 83 
IV. Con- 
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IV. Conſider the argument here made. uſe ' 
of by St. Paul; only accommodating it to the 
ordinary and more general condition of this 
World. For the faſhion, or figure, of this World 
paſſeth away. The preſent ſcene of things is 
perpetually changing: and another, of a very 
different nature, haſtning to open upon us : both 
which make up the apoſtle's reaſoning. There 
is force enough in theſe two conſiderations, to 
deſtroy that devotion to this world, which is the 
cauſe of all the abuſe of it ; and to temper our 
concern about it, ſo as to engage us to ule it as 
1 we ought. | 

For conſider, I pray you, when you have 
amaſſed together an heap of riches, what is it 

| you have got? An htap of good things, if you 
pleaſe; but good things, liable to a thouſand 
accidents : uncertain in their poſſeſſion; often 
following the great revolutions of this lower 
World ; and changing their maſters, with all 
the viciſſitudes of human affairs, It is enough 
to fay of them, that they belong to a ſcene of 
things, which is always in motion, and ever 
ready to change. A great loſs, common to all 
worldly buſineſs ; a great miſtake, to which the 
beſt heads are liable; a fire, an inundation, a 
pei fidiouſneſs in thoſe who are truſted ; a po- 
pular rage; many more things, to which this 
Nate is liable, have often changed the ſcene of 
plenty and riches, and ſurprized thoſe with diſ- 
treſs and calamity, who have perhaps thought 
themſelves too ſecure, 2nd far out of the reach 
of any ſuch evils: And then, the poſſeſſors 
themſelves are ſure of being removed, either 


ſooner or later, from theſe poſſeſſions ; and this 
is 


is another change made in our ſcene. We are 
taken away from the World: and ſo, with re- 

ſpect to us, the faſbion of this World truly paſſeth 
' away, when we ourſelves paſs away. For it is 
all one, in effect, whether that paſſeth from us, 
or we pals from that ; whether we are removed 


from our riches, or our riches from us. This 


latter may be, by multitudes of unforeſeen ac- 
cidents : but the former muſt certainly be, one 
time or other, by the unmoveable decree of our 
Maker > | . 
The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to 
worldly honours and pleaſures. They muſt 
be as uncertain, as this ſtate itſelf is, to which 
they belong: and we muſt as certainly be torn 
from them by death, as we now enjoy them in 
life. And the little time we live in this World, 
how often do we ſee the ſcene of worldly ho- 


nour changed; and the wheel that is ever turn- 


ing, carrying up one, and bringing down ano- 
ther? The faſhion of this World paſſeth away, 
when the ſcene of honour is changed: and that 
ſcene is as often turned upſide down, as favour, 
and opinion, and a thouſand unforeſeen acci- 


dents, work. And, as to pleaſure; men die to 


that; even before they die to nature. It be- 
comes inſipid to them, even whilſt they are 
alive. The ſcene of that changes, whilit they 
look on: and they grow inſenſible, whether 
they will or no, and unmoved by what uſed to 
give them the greateſt ſatisfaction. | 

Bat then, as this ſcene changeth continually 


and at laſt is quite removed, there is another to 


ſucceed, ſo unlike it, ſo oppoſite to it, that the 
ſame riches are no riches ; the ſame honours 
no 
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no honouts ; the ſame pleaſures no pleaſures, 
"when that appears. Your money, if you could 
carry it with you, is not current in that other 
ſtate: your honours are there, as faded gar- 
lands, dead and gone. Your pleaſures will there 
have no attraction or influence; becauſe they 
will have no being. 90 MON 
What little reaſon, therefore, have we to 
abuſe them io this ſtate, by overvaluing them, 
or by employing them to ill purpoſes ; when 
the ſcene that is to ſucceed is of ſuch a nature 
that they will be all uſeleſs in it; and the very 
memory of them inſipid: and eſpecially, when 
the only mention to be made of them at the 
opening of that new ſtate of things, will be, 
upon occaſion of a ſtrict and tremendous en- 
quiry, how we haye uſed them in this? The 
charity, the humanity, the generoſity, that have 
accompanied riches, will then be the only ad- 
vantage and gain of the rich man: the mo- 
deſty, the humility, the meekneſs, that have 
attended the honours of this World, will be 
the only glory of the honourable : and the tem- 
perance, and moderation, that have been uſed 
in the purſuit and enjoyment of pleaſure, will 
then be the only happineſs of ſuch as have had 
the pleaſures of this World at their command. 
The ſum. of what hath been faid, is this, 
the faſhion of this World paſſeth away. But the 
faſhion of another World, which paſſeth not 
away, ſucceeds to it. And therefore, let us 2% 
bis World, as not abuſing eit; and let our hearts, 
and our treaſure, be in that other future, never 
ending, ſtate; in which we are all infinitely 


concerned, T3 ts? | 
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a Bp-\ Tnaorny i Ill. 4. - 
Auen of Pleaſures more than Lovers of Ged. | 


N an age of gaiety and luxury, which, if we 
had a mind to diſtinguiſh it from other ages, 
we might juſtly call the Age of Pleaſure ; and 
in a country, where the taſte and purſuit of 
Pleaſure have been carried to as high a pitch of 
elegance and extravagance, as invention and 
wealth can well ſtretch them; and in an aſſem- 
bly, in which many of thoſe preſent have all the 
advantages which power and riches can put 
into their hands for the full enjoyment of Plea- 
ſure: it cannot be improper; nay, it muſt be 
agreeable to the peculiar end of preaching; to 
ipend ſome time in leading men to juſt and rea- 
ſanable thoughts upon a ſubject in which their 


hap- 
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happineſs, even in their own opinion, is ſo 
deeply concerned, 4b by 
Let not what I have now propoſed give you 
any fears that I am fo abſurd, as to attempt to 
rob you of ſo great and darling a good, as Plea- 
ſure; or to perſuade you into ſuch a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, or pain, as neither human nature 
can admit of, nor reaſon; nor God, require. 
My deſign is quite the contrary. I am going 
to be an advocate for Pleaſure; and to ſhew 
you, as well as I can, how you may enjoy it 
more effectually, by enjoying it more fincere, 
and leſs mixed with unhappineſs, as well as for 
a longer duration, even in this life, than you 
can poſſibly hope to do in any other method. 
This is all the mortification you ſhall hear of, 
from me, in this ſeaſon (fo called) of mortifica- 
tion : a mortification } which will, I am confi- 
deat, mortify and kill only the pains, and un- 
eaſineſſes of life; but enliven and prolong the 
Pleafures of it; and ſuch an one, as is perfectly 
agreeable to the Chriſtian religion itſelf, which 
came from Heaven not to diſſolve any of the 
laws of nature, or to deſtroy the natural con- 
nexion of any one thing to another; but to add 
the motives of the world to come to thoſe dic- 
tates of reaſon, which are ſtill left as the unal- 
terable rule of our conduct, in ſuch caſes as this 
now before us. And, in anſwering the end I 


have propoſed, I ſhall 


I. Shew what I mean by the Pleaſures I am 
going to ſpeak of: And, 
II. e ſome obſervations, chiefly upon the 
two-different, or contrary, methods of purſuing 


theſe 
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the eee And from theſe you will ca- 
.. 
III. On which Gde the advantage ani 
lyes, in the point of Pleaſure — | 
L Under =—_ firſt of theſe, I will not be ſo 
unfair as to mean one thing, whilſt, I know; 
thoſe, who are moſt concerned, mean another, 
The word Pleaſure, is now, by long cuſtom in 
common diſcourſe, come to be appropriated to 
the gratifications of our ſenſes, properly fo called: 
And when we ſpeak of a man of Pleaſure, we 
are always underſtood to mean, one who is, in 
a peculiar manner, a follower of the Pleaſures 
of ſenſe. - The covetous man has, without 
doubt, his Pleaſures, adapted to his own narrows. 
neſs of ſou], and inordinate appetite after mo- 
ney; even that abundance of it which is quite 
uſeleſs to himſelf. The ambitious has likewiſe 
Pleaſures, in the elevation of himſelf above 
others, and in the flattering hope of a ſtill greater 
heighth, abſtracted from other gratifications: 
The man of virtue, that is, of true honour, 
has Pleaſures, infinitely ſuperior to both, im- 
mediately and directly reſulting from the in- 
ward rectitude of his mind, But theſe are not 
the Pleaſures we mean when we uſe the word 
by itſelf, in diſcourſe : but the idea which al- 
ways goes along with it, is that of the Plea- 
ſures, or gratifications, of ſenſe, properly fo 
called. And it is with regard to theſe peculi- 
arly that I now ſpeak. After I have faid this; 


II. Next ſtep is to offer; as I propoſed, ſuch 
obſervations upon this * as will lead us to 
Vol. II. that 
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that true judgment upon the whole, without 
which all boaſts of Pleaſure are but vain words; 
and by which alone we can juſtly pretend to 
ſettle any title to that good, which, with ſo 
much paſſion, we are ſeeking after.” And this, 
I think, cannot be done better than by confider- 
ing the circumſtances, and conſequences, of the 
different conduct of men, in their purſuit, and 
enſoyment, of this good: neither aggravating 
the unhappineſſes of one ſort; not exalting, 
more than is e e juſt, the happineſſes 
of the other. 

1. In the firſt place, with regard to thoſe 
who have entered, without reaſon or modera- 
tion, into this field 6f Pleaſure ; no one of them- 
ſelves can deny, what too many know by conſci- 
ous and ſenſible experience, that there is a purſuit 
of Pleaſure, (of that'I mean which muſt be al- 
lowed to be Pleaſure) which, by natural con- 
ſequence, introduces a ſcene of pain and bodily 
uneaſineſs; as really pain, (and much more 
laſting) as the Pleaſure itſelf was Pleaſure, 
which was the ſole cauſe of it. 

Nor can it be denied that, in ſome caſes, the 
purſuit of Pleaſure, made eager by the preſent 
ungoverned paſſions of the purſuer, is ſeen, in 
a little time, to lay waſte the very ſupport of 
Pleaſure itſelf; and, by the exceſs of extrava- 
gance, to bring on ſuch temporal inconveni- 
ences, as change the ſcene entirely from a ſhort 
ſcene of rioting in joy, to a long one of ſenſible 
grief and ſorrow, when he finds himſelf de- 
prived of the very poſſibility of going on in the 

ans courſe. For this muſt be the caſe of Plea- 
4 ſure, 
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ſure, wherever paſſion will know no bounds; 
conſidering that the riches of the purſuer, tho 
great as you pleaſe, upon this ſuppoſition, muſt 
be ſoon waſted to nothing. 

But if ſuch immediate evils are, by a cau- 
tious prudence, avoided by ſome, it may ſtill be 
ſaid, that there is often ſeen, in their examples, 
9 of Pleaſure, founded upon a ſcheme 

diſhonour; and this is always accompanied 
by uninterrupted cares; carried on with num- 
berleſs anxieties; ſucceſsful perhaps for a length 
of time; but, when an end is put to it by any 
unlucky event, naturally followed by uneaſi- 
neſſes, which outweigh all the remembrance, 
and efface every image, of what was once thought 
Pleaſure. For, before men have quite put off 
humanity, the reflexion of a wounded ſpirit, 
and the regret of a ſenſible heart, are, in ſome 
events, ſuch effects of this purſuit, as change 
the ſweeteſt honey into the bittereſt gall ; even 
in the minds of thoſe who think of this life 
only. | * 1 9 
This is indeed a purſuit of Pleaſure, ſo un- 
worthy of human nature, and ſo diſhonourable, 
in the eſtimation of the generality of mankind ; 
that, as ſhame for ever follows it, ſo muſt the 
fear of diſcovery always attend it. And this is 
a companion, alone ſufficient to deſtroy-the very 
eſſence of Pleaſure itſelf, in any mind not to- 
tally loſt to all generous ſentiments within. 

You may obſerve that I have not, in theſe 
inſtances, ſo much as mentioned any remorſe 
of mind, but that cauſed by the preſent evils of 


a too eager purſuit of Pleaſure ; nor any miſe- 
| L 2 ries 
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ries but thoſe of the preſent ate, introduced by it. 
But, as conſcience is reaſon 10 + firſt guidin 
us and then cenſuring us; as reaſon is the gift 
of God to all men, for their deen and 
Pleaſure is his gracious law, for the good, and 
not for the ruin, of bis creatures, it is impoſ- 
ſible that there ſhould not be a remorſe of ano- 
ther ſort, and an inward diſtreſs, in all well 
formed ſouls, following upon ſuch purſuits of 
Pleaſure mentioned, before, as evidently are con- 
tradictions to the will of that God who made 
us what we are, and placed us in this ſtate, ſur- 
rounded with ſenſihle objects; inſtances of the 
higheſt ingratitude to him, who formed us ca- 
pable of Pleaſure injuries to our neighbours, 
who have a title to our good offices; and, in 
ſome caſes, groſs violations of the laws of fo- 
ciety, for which, our great, Creator made us, 

2. Secondly, I will now, go on to obſerve the 
oppoſite maxims of- purſuing, and enjoying, the 
ſame good: and theſe are ſuch as make the 
purſuit of Pleaſure, entirely different, in every 
circumſtance, and conſequence, from the for- 
mer. Fot this purſuit and enjoyment of Plea- 
ſure, under the conduct of reaſon and modera- 
tion, is undeniably ſuch a purſuit of it, as does 
not bring on a ſtate of bodily pain and indiſpo- 
ſition, as its natural or probable conſequence. 
It is ſuch a purſuit of Pleaſure, as is free from 
that long train of fears and anxieties, which ne- 
ver fail to attend upon the contrary purſuit; 
—.— with any diſappointments but 
what the common condition of human life 
makes: unavoidable ; and untroubled with any 


remorle 
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remorſe of evils procured to others, by the 
man's paſſionate regard to his 6wn Pleafure 
only. It is ſuch a purſuit of Pleaſure, as does 
not waſte or deftroy that fortune which is. ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes of the moſt innocent 
enjoyments of life themſelves ; and ſuch a pur- 
ſuit, as carries no ſhame along with it, in the 
judgment of the world abaut Us. In a word, 
it is ſuch a purſuit, as is a mark of gratitude to 
the giver of all our faculties of Pleaſure them- 
ſelves, and of all the pleaſures about which 
they can at any time be converſant.” And, beint 
no violation of any one of his laws; no breac 
into the univerſal ſyſtem of good and right; 
carrying with it no evil to the members of hu- 
man ſociety, or to the James it cannot be the 
parent of any inward diſtreſs or anguiſh of 
mind; nor conſequently end either in repen- 
tance here, or puniſhment hereafter. | 
Thus ſtands, in general, the difference of the 
two purſuits. And now, W 

III. On which ſide, the advantage lies, even 
in the point of Pleaſure itſelf, is next to be 
conſidered. Son an | . 

Now in the ſtating of this, we muſt imitate 
the men of worldly buſineſs, in the method of 
ſtating their profit or loſs, which they follow 
ſo as not to impoſe either upon others or. them- 
ſelves. If never ſo many of the particular ar- 
ticles in their account are real profit, but yet 
have themſelves been the occaſions of loſs or 
diſadvantage, more than proportionable to it; 
the ſum of ſuch an account cannot be prafit : 
and if the balance at the end be loſs, it is 
L 3 ſmall 
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| ſmall comfort to them, and little matter of 
boaſting, that there are in it particular articles 
of gain, and thoſe, perhaps, very conſiderable. 
It is from the total amount, that they judge: 
as that alone, by which their condition in bu- 
ſineſs muſt be determined. Au 
And thus it muſt be in the caſe of Pleaſure, 
Put down, if you pleaſe, all the gratifications of 
ſenſe, you can think of. Let them be magni- 
fied and ſwelled to as high a pitch as an imagi- 
nation devoted to them can do it. But be juſt 
in not deceiving yourſelves. Put down, before 
you pretend to judge of the whole, all the pain 
of body and mind; the diſeaſes, the calamities, 
which were the reſult of them: the fears, and 
anxieties, and diſappointments which attended 
them: the ruin, in ſome caſes, of fortune and 
eſtate ; in ſome, of reputation and honour ; in 
others, the laſting wound of remorſe, in the 
reflexion upon what, it may be, has produced 
miſeries ſomewhere or other, never to be re- 
trieved, and never to be alleviated ; and in all, 
the inward uneaſineſs natural to a reaſonable 
being, in every ſtep of life, which reaſon does 
not approve of. Put into the account every 
known evil conſequence under the notion of 
pain, the oppoſite of Pleaſure ; and then it muſt 
come out thus. If the total amount of ſuch a 
- purſuit of Pleaſure, be really found, as it muſt 
be, to be pain, of the ſeveral ſorts before men- 
tioned, naturally produced by it ; and this more 
than ſufficient to counter-balance every article 
of Pleaſure in it : the man of Pleaſure himſelf, 
to whom the name is now appropriated, the 
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man who pretends to ſtudy and follow after 
Pleaſure as his great good, muſt be found, at 
laſt, not to underſtand what it is truly to enjoy 
Pleaſure itſelf; nay, frequently to deſtroy his 
on purpoſes, by hortening and ruining. e 
own. Fleaſures. 

On the contrary, the man of virtue, who i is 
alſo. the man of true honour; who enjoys the 
Pleaſures of ſenſe under thoſe rules which make 
them fit perfectly eaſy upon his mind, his body, 
his eſtate, his reputation; muſt be acknow- 
ledged, in the whole, by the natural operation 
of virtue, and by the wiſdom of God, in eſta- 
bliſhing the nature and relation of man, and all 
things around him, far to exceed the other at 
the cloſe of the account; and to triumph juſt 
as much over him, in Pleaſure itſelf, as he does 
in virtue, innocence, and honour, I ſay, in the 
whole; becauſe, as I am free to acknowledge, 
on the one hand, that there are Pleaſures, in 
the ſenſe in which we now. uſe the word, to 
the man of Pleaſure, which to the man of vir- 
tue are wholly unknown; yet, it is certainly 
true, that judgment muſt be made from the 
whole, and not from a part; and that, upon the 
foot of the whole, it is undeniable that the man 
of vixtue enjoys Pleaſure, more ſincere, i, e. 
more free from the mixture of any of thoſe 
pains and evils which are its natural conſequen- 
ces to others; and with much more ſecurity 
of continuing fo to do; than the man of Plea- 
ſure can pretend to do. To which we may 
add this diſagreeable circumſtance, that the 
courſe of Pleaſure which the voluptuary runs 

L4 fo 
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fo pretipitately, is firſt in time; and that the 
courſe of evils which are its produce, ſucceeds ; 
and laſts often long after the whole ſcene 0 
Pleaſure is vaniſhed, And certainly, it is leſs 
tolerable to human nature, to paſs from Plea- 
ſure to a ſtate of pain, than to paſs through a 
courſe of pain to a Tettled ſtate of Pleaſure. To 
which we may add; that, as theſe two enhance 
one another, the Pleaſure paſt 'muſt give the 
man a double ſenſe of that pain, which not 
only ſucceeds it, but is really owing to it. 
The great doctor of Pleaſure in the heathen 
world, who had, with equal ſtupidity and im- 
piety, baniſhed Providence out of the world, 
and took into his account this life only, faw 
plainly the importance of virtue, in order to the 
enjoyment of Pleaſure itſelf. And though his 
doctrine, by unhappily placing the chief good 
of man in Pleaſure, not ſtrictly explained, led 
his raſh followers into the moſt intemperate 
purſuits of their own unhappineſs under that 
notion ; yet his example, and the temperance 
and command of paihon, by which he enjoyed 
and prolonged his own Pleaſures, were, indeed, 
a reproach to them, who would not interpret 
his maxim by his own practice. I only Joſt 
mention this, to ſhew that even he, who ſtu- 
died Pleaſure only, put the virtue of tempe- 
rance, or the command of preſent appetite, into 
the very compoſition of Pleaſure itſelf. To 
return: — | þ eee A1. U 
Ihe great miſtake in this matter, amongſt 
the men of Pleaſure, ſeems to lye in this, that 
they do not make Pleafure, and happineſs, two 
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Jiſtin&t conſiderations: or rather, that they ne- 


ver inquire after happineſs, but are only for — 5 
ever ſeeking after particular inſtances of ſe- 
fible Pleaſure, and ready to fall in with every _ © 


invitation to them. Whereas Pleaſure and yy 
pineſs ſtand, even in common diſcourſe, for - 
two ſo different things, that no one, by a man 
of Pleaſure underſtands you to mean a happy 
man; but rather, a man who diſregards happi- 
neſs for the ſake of particular inſtances of Plea- 
ſure. For happinels being a ſtate of mind, of 
a better and more fixed nature than the ſudden 
{tarts and paſſions of mankind ; it muſt fol- 
low, that, if the paſſionate purſuits of any real 
or imagined Pleaſure; break in upon that hap- 
pineſs, which is the true happineſs of an ani- 
mal endowed with reaſon to direct the conduct 
of his life; then, the man, meanly and igno- 
bly, enjoys Pleaſure, without being in a ſtate 
of happineſs. Kg 4 
And from hence a moſt important truth 
flows: vis. That, if the total amount of the 
purſuit of ſenſible Pleaſures be not a ſettled ſtate _- 
of inward happineſs, but the contrary ; the pur- 
ſait has been irregular and unworthy of a crea- 
ture to whom God has given the capacity, and 


occaſions, of ſuch Pleaſure ; and that theſe un- 7 


reaſonable purſuers of this. attracting appear- 
ance, have, by their paſſionate ungoverned Love | 
of Pleafure, ſnewn that they have no know- 
ledge of what happineſs is; and are quite 
ſtrangers to their own greateſt good: and that 
others, who have obſerved the contrary rules 
jn all their grarifications, have really, and truly, 
; 2. 2 e 29, * enjoyed 
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enjoyed Pleaſure itſelf in ſuch, a manner, that it 
has not interrupted their happineſs ; nay, that 
it has contributed to as good a ſtate of happi- 
neſs, as man can hope to attain. in this preſent 
Mort, uncertain, life. e e er 535 
Thus have I been an advocate for Pleaſure, 
as I at firſt promiſed ; and not againſt-it. I al- 
low man, as framed in the manner he is, by his 
Creator, and placed in this ſtate, ſurrounded 
with objects of all his ſenſes, to be unavoidably, 
by his nature, and by the la of creation, which 
| conſtituted the relations of things, a Lover of 

Pleaſure, My great point has been, to ſhew 
you the true, and 0 37 5 way of enjoying 
this good. And, if I have been ſpeaking; to 
any purpoſe all this time, the only good rule 

wlſt be, to be virtuous, in order to enjoy Plea- 
ſure; at the firſt ſound, perhaps, to many cars, 
a ſurprizing, dull, and unacceptable rule: but 
to thoſe who will give it but a few minutes 
conſideration, a certain truth; a rule demon- 
ſtrable, from nature and experience, to be a 
friend to Pleaſure, by ennobling it; by extend- 
ing it beyond the limits which ungoverned paſ- 
ſion will ever confine it to; and by freeing it 
from thoſe mixtures of evil and pain, which 
the contrary rule will certainly throw into it. 
© You ſee, then, that, in the account of reaſon, 
which always conſiders all the circumſtances 
and mutual relations of things, the Love of 
Pleaſure is not, in itſelf, a crime ; but, indeed, 
the law of God, who created man what he is, 
and placed. him in ſuch a world as this; and is 
Himel the author of that Pleaſure, which ne- 
- to 4 *'s nn 3 * * 1 0 $7 Pol ceflarily 
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ceſſarily reſults from his own works, and his 
own will. You. will ſee, if you go a ſtep far- 
ther, that reaſon itſelf will ſupport the ſevere 
cenſure of the apoſtle, in the text, fixt up pay 
thoſe, not who are Lovers of Pleaſure (for t 
apoſtle does not reſt his cenſure there) but whs 
are lovers of Pleaſure, more than lovers of Grd + 
i. e. who prefer the paſſionate purſuit of parti; 
cular inſtances of Pleaſure, before the 88 due 
to the laws of that God, who' is the great au- 
thor of Pleaſure itſelf, to whom Mey 0 owe the 
very poſſibility of enjoying it. 

Let us, therefore, from this, and Fort whit 
has been aid, argue, that they, who purſue 
Pleaſure in contradiction to the laws of God, 
or to his diſhonour, are ungrateful to him, who 
alone gave them this good, by being lovers of 
Pleafure mere than levers of God: that they who 
purſue it in any inſtances, in violation of the 
peace and rights of neighbourhood, are very 
bad members of ſociety, by being /avers of Plea- 
fure mere than lovers of their neighbours : and 
that they who purſue it to the hurt or ruin of 
their own honour, reputation, eſtate, health, 
and families, are unjuſt to their own intereſts, 
by being, truly, /overs of Pleaſure more than lou- 
ers of themſelves, in that ſenſe in which they 
ought to be ſo; expoſing themſelves, for the 
ſake of a preſent violent paſſion, to the loſs of 
every thing dear in this world; even of all their 
own happineſs, which can never ſubſiſt, but 
under the direction of virtue. 

To ſum up the whole of what is juſtly to be 
ſad; if v we chuſe to conſider ourſelves as beings 

N con- 
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concerned chiefly in the finding out, and enjoy- 
ing the Pleaſures of this world only; it is moſt 
certainly true, that, in this view only, however 
the unexperienced may flatter themſelves, the 
courſe of Pleaſure muſt, and will, be limited b 
Jomething or other; and the wild purſuer es 
and will, be ſtopt by ſome obſtacle or other, in 
his career. And Bs ren any man will not. be 
more caſy, and ſatisfied in the reflexion that 
o0d reaſons, though of preſent concernment 
only, have prevented the utter ruin of his ha 
ae by confining his Pleaſures within the 
unds of juſt and right, than in the thought 
of having fett them, to be totally ſtopped, and 
deſtroyed, by the natural conſequences only of 
his own unreſtrained paſſion; let himſelf judge. 
But, if we will be ſo juſt to ourſelves, as not 
to ſtop. here; but to go, as we ought, into a 
courſe of thoughts much more worthy of ſuch 
creatures as we are; if we would look farther 
into ourſelves, and confider our own frames; 
and alſo the main deſign of our great maſter, 
Chriſt himſelf, in coming into the world; we 
could not but find ſtill plainer demonſtrations, 
that reaſon was given us to govern the Love of 
Pleaſure. For we ſhould very clearly ſee, that, 
as we have faculties adapted to ſenſible objects 
in this ſhort life; ſo we have others, of an 
higher nature, to govern them, which look 
forward, towards a better ſtate to come: that 
we are made with ſuch capacities, and ſuch 
powers, of reaſoning, reflexion, and judgment 
upon our own conduct, as will force us to ac- 
knowledge ourſelves capable of being 1 to 
TIRES, a ſtrict 
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a ſtrict account, and framed exactly as we 
ſhould have been, upon the ſup don that ſo 
it will be: that, as it is perf perfectly ap reeable to 
the reaſon of mankind to expect it, ſo our bleſ- 
ſed Lord, by a plain declaration, ſofficiently at- 
teſted by hi reſurrect ection from the dead, has aſ- 


ſured the world that ſuch a ſolemn day of ac- _ | 


count will come, in which the triumph will 
belong to thoſe, who have here below kept the 
Love of Pleaſure in ſubjection to the love of 
virtue, and true happineſs; and ſhame and di- 
ſtreſs to thoſe, who have been overs of Pleaſure, 
more than levers of God, their neighbours, or 
themſelves. And theſe will be ſuch arguments, 
as will ſet us above every allurement ; and en- 
gage us to live the preſent life by that religious 
wiſdom, whoſe ways. are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all whoſe paths are peace: and will certainly 
conduct us ſafe, through a ſhort deluſive ſcene 
of the fleeting images of Pleaſure only, to the 
real and laſting Pleaſures of a ſtate of happineſs, 
never more to be interrupted, either by our 
own paſſions, or any ms Enemy. 
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of the Difficulty of reforming vicious 
Habits, 


By Archbilkbp/TiutorSon, | 


JeREMITAH xiii. 23. 


Cen the Ethiopian change his ſein, or the Leb- 
pard his ſpots? then may ye a 195 do good that 
are accuſtomed to do evil, 


"NOnſidering the great difficulty of reclaim- 

ing thoſe who are far gone in an evil 
courſe, it is no more than needs to uſe all ſorts 
of arguments to this purpoſe: from the conſi- 
deration of the evil of ſin, and of the goodneſs 
of God and his wonderful patience and long- 
ſuffering towards us in the midſt of our infinite 
provocations : from his great mercy and pity 
declared to us in all thoſe gracious means and 


methods which he uſeth for our recovery: and 
from his readineſs and forwardnels after all our 
rebellions to receive us upon our . repentance, 
and to be perfectly reconciled to us as if we had 

never 
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never offended him: and from the final iſſue 
and event of a wicked life, the diſmal and end- 
leſs miſeries of another world, into which we 
ſhall inevitably fall except we repent in time 
and return to a better mind: and laſtly, from 
the danger of being hardened in an evil courſe, 
paſt all remedy and hopes of NS 
And yet I am —— ſenſible that to diſcourſe 
to men of the impoſſibility, or at leaſt the ex- 
treme difficulty of reſcuing themſelves out of 
this miſerable ſtate, ſeems to be an odd and 
croſs kind of argument, and more apt to drive 
people to deſpair than to gain them to repen- 
tance, > 

But ſince the ſpirit of God is pleaſed to make 
uſe of it to this purpoſe, we may ſafely rely 
upon infinite wiſdom for the fitneſs of it to 
awaken ſinners to a ſenſe of their condition, in 
order to their recovery. For here in the text, 
after terrible threatnings of captivity and deſola- 
tion to the people of the Jews, who were ex- 
tremely wicked and degenerate, through an 
univerſal depravation of manners in all ranks of 
men from the higheſt to the loweſt, ſo that 
they ſeemed to ſtand upon the brink of ruin, 
and to be fatally devoted to it; to add to the 
terror and force of theſe threatnings, God by 
his prophet repreſents to them the infinite dan- 

er and extreme difficulty of their caſe, to ſee 

it he could ſtartle them by telling them into 
what a deſperate condition they had plunged 
themſelves; being by a long cuſtom of ſinning 
ſo far engaged in an evil courſe, that they had 
almoſt' cut off themſelves from a poſſibility of 
retreat; 
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retreat; ſo that the Difficulty of their change 
ſeemed next to a natural impoſſibility. Can the 
 Ethiopten change his ſein, or tbe Leopard his 
ſpots * then may ye alſo de good that are accuſ- 
Fomed to do evil. I RE" | 
The expreſſion is very high, and it is to be 
hoped ſomewhat hyperbolical, and above the 
juſt meaning of the words, Which are, I think, 
only deſigned to 15 2 to us the extreme Dif- 
ficulty of making this change; which is there- 
fore reſembled to a natural impoſſibility, as 
coming very near it, though not altogether up 
to it. 3 
And that this expreſſion is thus to be miti- 

ated, will appear more than probable, by con- 
ſidering ſome other like paflages of Scripture, 
As, where our Saviour compares the Difficulty 
of a rich man's ſalvation to that which is natu- 
rally impoſſible, v;z, to a Camel paſſing through 
the eye of a needle : nay, he pitcheth his ex- 
preflion higher, and doth not only make it a 
thing of equal but of greater difficulty; I ſay 
unto you, it is eafier for @ Camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for @ rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of Gad. And yet when he 
comes to explain this to his diſciples, he tells 
them that he only meant that the thing was 
very difficult, How hard is it for thoſe that have 
ricbes tobe ſaved? and that it was not abſolutely 
impoſſible, but ſpeaking according to human 
probability: with men thts is impoſſible, but not 
1th God. 18 

And thus alſo it is reaſonable to underſtand 

that ſevere paſſage of the apoſtle, Heb. vi. 4. 17 
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is impoſſible far them that were once enlightened, if 

they fall away, to renew them again to repentance. 

It is impoſſible ; that is, it is very difficult. 

In like manner we are to underſtand this high 
expreſſion in the text, Can the Ethiopian change 

his ſkin, or the Leopard his ſpots? then may ye 

alſo do good that are accuſtomed. to do evil; that 

is, this moral change of men, ſettled and fixed in 

bad Habits, is almoſt as difficult as the other. 

.. From the words thus explained two things 

will. properly fall under our conſideration; - - | 

. Firſt, the great Difficulty of Reforming vi- 

cious Habits, or of changing a bad. courſe, to 

thoſe who have been deeply engaged in it, and 

long accuſtomed to it. 
Secondly, notwithſtanding the great difficulty 

of the thing, what ground and hope of encou --- 
ragement there is left that it may be done. 80 n 
that notwithſtanding the appearing harſhneſs of 

the text, the reſult of my diſeourſe will be, not 

to diſcourage any, how bad ſoever, from at- 
tempting this change, but to put them upon it, 

and to perſuade them to ĩt; and to remove out of 

the way that which may ſeem to be one of the 
ſtrongeſt objections againſt; all endeavours, of 

men very bad, to become better. 

I. Ficſt, the great Difficulty of Reforming 
vicious Habits, or of changing à bad courſe, to 

thoſe who have been deeply engaged in it; and 

long accuſtomed to it. And this difficulty 6 
rike, partly from the general nature of habits \ 


indifferently conſidered whether they, be good, 
or bad, or indifferent; partly, from the particular 
nature of evil and vicious Habits; and partly, 

* from 


£ 
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from the natural and judicial conſequences of 
a great progreſs and ſong continuance in an evil 
courſe, By the conſideration of theſe three 
particulars, the extteme Difficulty of this change, 
together with the true cauſes and reaſons of it, 
"will fully appr. 

1. If we conſider the nature of all Habits, 
whether good, of bad, or indifferent. The cuſ- 
tom and frequent practice of any thing begets 
in us a faculty and eafineſs in doing it. It 
bends the powers of our foul, aud turns the 
ſtream and curtent of our animal ſpirits ſuch 
a way, and gives all our faculties a tendency 
and pliab to ſuch a ſort of actions. And 
when ve have long ſtood bent one way, we grow 
ſettled and confirmed in it; and cannot without 
peat! force and violence be teſtored to out for- 
mer ſtate and condition. For the perfection of 
«hy Habit, whether good or bud, induceth a 
 Kind"of hereffity of acting accordingly. A 
ro6ted Habit becomes a governing principle, 
and bears almoſt an equal Way in us with that 
Which is natural. It Is a kind of a new nature 
ſuperinduced, and even as hard to be expelled, 
48 ſdme things which are ptimitively and otigi- 
nally natural. When we bend a thing at firſt, 
it Will endeavour to reſtore itfelf; but it ma 
be held bent ſo long 'till it will continue fo ol 
itſelf, and grow crooked; and then it may re- 

wire more force and violence to reduce it to its 
mer ſtraightneſs, than we uſed to make it 
erooked at firſt, This is the nature of all Ha- 
bits; the farther we proceed, the more we are 
confirmed in them: and that which at firſt = 
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did voluntarily, by degrees becomes ſo natural 
and neceſſary, that it is almoſt impoſſible for 
us to do otherwiſe, This is plainly ſeen in the 
experience of every day, in things good and 
bad, both in leſſer and greater matters. 
2. This Difficulty ariſeth more eſpecially. 
from the particular nature of evil and vicious 
Habits, 'Theſe, becaufe they are ſuitable to our, 
corrupt nature, and conſpire with the inclina- 
tions of it, are likely to be of a much quicker. 
growth and improvement, and in a ſhorter ſpace; 
and with leſs care and endeavours to arrive. at 
maturity and ſtrength, than the habits of grace 
and goodneſs. Conkdering the propenuſion of. 
our. depraved nature, the progreſs of virtue and 
goodneſs is up the hill, in which we not only 
move hardly and heavily, but are eaſily rolled 
back: but by wickedneſs and vice we move 
downwards; which, as it is much quicker and 
eaſier, ſo it is harder for us to ſtop in that courſe, 
and infinitely more difficult to feturn from. it. 
Not but that at firſt a ſinner hath ſome con- 
fiderable checks and reſtraints upon him, and 
meets with ſeveral rubs and difficulties in his 
way z the ſhame and unreaſanableneſs of his 
vices; and the trouble and diſquizt which they 
cteate to him but be breaks looſe from theſs 
teſtraints, and gets over theſe difficulticy by de: 
grees ; and the faſter and farther, he advanceth 
in an evil courſe, the leſs trouble (till they give 
bim, till at laſt they almoſt quite loſe | their 
force, and give him little or no diſturbance, 
Shame is a gteat reſtraint upon ſinners at firſt, 
but that ſoon falls off: and when men have 
90 M 2 once 
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onee loſt their innocence, their modeſty is not 
like to be long troubleſome to them. For im- 
dence comes on with vice, and grows up with 
t. Leſſet vices do not baniſh all ſhame and 
modeſty, but great and abominable crimes har- 
den mens fore — — — —— —_— 
Were t ſaith the et) when t 
— —— N N — we 
neither could they bluſh. When men 
have the heart to do a very bad thing, they ſel- 
dom want the face to bear it out, n 
And as for the unreaſonableneſs of vice, tho' 
nothing in the world be more evident to a free 
and impartial judgment, and the ſinner himſelf 
diſcerns it clearly enough at his firſt ſetting out 
in a wicked courſe ; 


— meer 
bt i Where ot 


He offends againſt the _ of his own mind, 
and does wickedly when he knows better: yet 
after he hath continued for ſome time in this 
courſe, and is heartily engaged in it, his fooliſh 
heart is darkened, and the notions of good and 
evil are obſcured and confounded, and things 
appear to him in a falſe and imperfe& light: 

$ luſts do at once blind and bias his under- 
ſtanding; and his — by degrees goes 
over to his inclinations; and he cannot think 
that there ſhould be ſo much reaſon againſt 
thoſe things for which he hath fo ſtrong an af- 


fectlon. He is now engaged in a party, and 


factiouſly concerned to maintain it, and to make 
done the 
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the beſt of itz and to that end, he bends all his 
wits to advance ſuch principles as are fitteſt to 
juſtify his wicked practices; and in all debates 
plainly favours that ſide of the queſtion which 
will give the greateſt countenance and encou- 
ragement to them, When men are corrupt and 
do abominable works, they ſay in their hearts, There 
it 10 God, that is, they would fain think fo, 
And every thing ſerves for an argument to a 
willing mind; and every little objection appears 
ſtrong and conſiderable, which makes againſt 
that which men are loth ſhould be true, 

Not that any man ever ſatisfied himſelf in the 
principles of infidelity, or was able to arrive to 
a ſteady and unſhaken perſuaſion of the truth 
of them, ſo as not vehemently to doubt and fear 
the contrary, However, by this means many 
men, though they cannot fully comfort, yet 
they make a ſhift to cheat themſelves; to {till 
their conſciences and lay them — for a time, 
ſo as not to receive any great and frequent diſ- 
turbance in their courſe from the checks and 
rebukes of their own minds. And when theſe 
reſtraints are removed, the work of iniquity goes 
on amain, being favoured both by wind and 
tide, 

* The Difficulty of this change ariſeth like- 
wiſe from the natural and judicial conſequences 
of a great progreſs and long continuance in an 
evil courſe, My meaning is, that inveterate 
evil Habits do, partly from their own nature, 
and partly from the juſt judgment and permiſ- 
ſion of God, put men under ſeveral diſadvan- 

| M 3 taget 
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tages of moving effectually nt. their own 
| Ko 74 
By a long coſtom of ſinning mens conſciences 
grow. brawny, and ſeared as it were with a 
hot iron; and by being often trampled upon, 
they become hard as the beaten road. So that 
unleſs it be upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, 
they are ſeldom awakened to a ſenſe of their 
guilt. And when mens hearts are thus hard, 
the beſt counſels make but little impreſſion up- 
on them. For they are ſteeled againſt reproef, 
and impenetrable to good advice; which is 
therefore ſeldom offered to them, even by thoſe 
that wiſh them well, becauſe they: know it to 
be both unacceptable, and unlikely to prevail. It 
requires a great deal of good-nature in a very 


bad man, to be able patiently to bear to be told 


of his faults. 

Beſides, that habitual wickedneſ i is naturally 
apt to baniſh conſideration, to weaken our reſo- 
lation, and to diſcourage our hopes both of 
God's grace and aſſiſtance, and of his mercy 
and forgiveneſs; which are the beſt means and 
encouragement to repentance. | 

Sin is a great enemy to conſideration ; and 
eſpe cially when men are ſo deeply plunged into 
it, their condition is ſo very bad, that they are 
loth to think of it, and to ſearch into it. A 
vicious man 1s a very deformed ſight, and to 
none more than to himſelf; and therefore he 
loves to turn his eyes another way, and to di- 
vert them as much as he can from looking 
upon himſelf. He is afraid to be alone, leſt his 
own mind ſhould arreſt him, and his conſcience 
ſhould 
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ſhould take the opportunity to call him to an 
account. And if at any time his own thoughts 

meet him, and he cannot avoid conſideration, 
he is ready to ſay as Aha: did to Elijah, Haſt chow 
Found me, O my enemy] and is as glad to ſhake it 
off as a man is to get rid of a creditor, whom, 
becauſe he knows not how to ſatisfy, he cares 
not to ſpeak with him, Conſideration is the great 
troubler and diſturber of men, in an evil courſe, 
becauſe it would repreſent to them the plain 
truth of their caſe; and therefore they do all 
they can to keep it off: as thoſe who have im- 
n managed their affairs, and been ill 
uſbands of their eſtates, are loth to make up 
their accounts, leſt by that means they ſhould 
b forced to underſtand the worſt of their con- 

ition. | 

Or, if conſideration happen to take them at 
an advantage, and they are ſo hard preſſed by 
it that they cannot eſcape the ſight of their own 
condition, yet they find themſelves ſo miſerably 
entangled and hampered in an evil courſe, and 
bound ſo faſt in the chains of their own wie- 
kedneſs, that they know not how to get looſe. 
Sin is the ſaddeſt flavery in the world; it breaks 
and ſinks mens ſpirits, and makes them ſo baſe 
and ſervile that they have not the courage to 
reſcue themſelves. No fort of ſlaves are fo 
-ſpirited, as they who are in bondage to 
their Juſts, Their power is gone, or if they 
have any left they have not the heart to make 
uſe of it. And though they ſee and feel their 
miſery, yet they chooſe rather to fit down in it, 
and tamely to ſubmit to it, than to make any 
| 
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tages of moving effectually towards chei aun 
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By a long cuſtom of in mens conſeiences 
grow. brawny, and ſeared as it were with a 
hot iron; and by being often trampled upon, 
they become hard as the beaten road. So that 
unleſs it be upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, 
they are ſeldom awakened to a ſenſe of their 
guilt. And when mens hearts are thus hard, 
the beſt counſels make but little impreſſion up- 
on them. For they are ſteeled againſt teproof, 
and impenetrable to good advice; which is 
therefore ſeldom offered to them, even by thoſe 
that wiſh them well, becauſe they: know it to 
be both unacceptable, and unlikely to prevail. It 
requires a great deal of good- nature in a very 
bad man, to be able dr to bear to be told 
of his faults. 

Beſides, that habitual wickedneſi i is naturally 
apt to baniſh conſideration, to weaken our reſo- 
lation, and to diſcourage” our hopes both of 
God's grace and aſſiſtance, and of his mercy 
and forgiveneſs; which are the beſt means and 
encouragement to repentance. 

Sin is a great enemy to conſideration ; and 
eſpecially when men are ſo deeply plunged into 
it, their condition is fo very bad, that they are 
loth to think of it, and to ſearch into it. A 
vicious man is a very deformed fight, and to 
none more than to himſelf; and therefore he 
loves to turn his eyes another way, and to di- 
vert them as much as he can from locking 
upon himſelf. He is afraid to be alone, leſt his 
own mind ſhould arreſt him, and his conſcience 
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ſhould take the opportunity to call him to an 
account. And if at any time his own thoughts 
meet him, and he cannot avoid conſideration, 
he is ready to ſay as Ahe: did to Elijah, Haſf bo 
found me, O my enemy! and is as glad to ſhake. it 
off as a man is to get rid of a creditor, whom, 
becauſe he knows not how to ſatisfy, he cares 
not to ſpeak with him. Conſideration is the great 
troubler and diſturber of men, in an evil courſe, 
becauſe it would repreſent to them the plain 
truth of their caſe; and therefore they do all 
they can to keep it off: as thoſe who have im- 

ovidently managed their affairs, and been ill 

uſbands of their eſtates, are loth to make up 
their accounts, leſt by that means they ſhould 
be forced to underſtand the worſt of their con- 
dition. er , 

Or, if conſideration happen to take them at 
an advantage, and they are ſo hard preſſed by 
it that they cannot eſcape the ſight of their own 
condition, yet they find themſelves ſo miſerably 
entangled and hampered in an evil courſe, and 
bound fo faſt in the chains of their own wie- 
kedneſs, that they know not how to get looſe. 
Sin is the ſaddeſt ſlavery in the world; it breaks 
and ſinks mens ſpirits, and makes them ſo baſe 
and ſervile that they have not the courage to 
reſcue themſclves. No ſort of ſlaves are fo 
poor-ſpirited, as they who are in bondage to 
their Juſts, Their power is gone, or if they 
have any left they haye not the heart to make 
uſe of it. And though they ſee and feel their 
miſery, yet they chooſe rather to fit down in it, 
and tamely to ſubmit to it, than to make any 
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reſolute attempt for their liberty. What the 
prophet ſays of whoredom and wine, is pro- 
ctionably true of other vices, they take away the 
8 Every luſt that we entertain deals with 
us as Dalilah did with Samſon, not only robs 
us of our ſtrength but leayes us faſt bound: ſo 
that if at any time we be awakened to a ſenſe 
of our condition, and try to reſcue ourſelves 
from it, we find that our ſtrength is departed 
from us, and that we are not able to break looſe. 
And as long cuſtom and continuance in ſin 
depriyes us of our ſtrength, ſo it diſcourageth 
our hopes, bath of God's grace and affiſtance, 
and of his mercy and forgiveneſs. For why 
' ſhould men expect the continuance of that 
race which they have ſo often received in 
vain? After ſo many provocations, how can we 
look the offended majeſty of God in the face ? 
How can we lift up our eyes to Heaven with 
any hopes of mercy and forgiveneſs there? De- 
ſpair doth almoſt naturally ſpring from an evil 
. conſcience; and when men are thoroughly 
awakened to a ſenſe of fin, and of the infinite 
evil of it, as they cannot eaſily forgive them- 
ſelves, ſo they can hardly believe that there is 
goodneſs enough any where to forgive them, 
But beſides theſe diſadvantages, which are 
natural and confequent upon a vicious courſe ; 
by the juſt judgment of God, his ſpirit is with- 
drawn from them, and they are given up to 
their own hearts luſts, to commit all iniquity 
with greedineſs. And then there is hardly any 
thing left, either to reſtrain them in their evil 
courſe, or to recover them out of it. 


of 


And 
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And not only ſo, but by the juſt permiſſion 
of God, as men grow worſe and more wicked, 
the Devil hath a nearer acceſs to them and more 
immediate power over them. So the Scripture 
tells us, that wicked men are /ed captive by . 
at his pleaſure, and that the evil one works and 
adds in the children of diſobedience : they are as 
it were poſſeſt and inſpired by him. And what 
can be expected from this cruel and malicious 
enemy of mankind, but that he will continu- 
ally be puſhing them on from one wickedneſs 
to another, till he drive them firſt into deſpair, 
and then, if God permit him, into eternal per- 
dition ? | 

And what a forlorn ſtate is this? when men 
are thus forſaken of God, and left without 
check, blindly and headily to follow the ſway: 
of their own tempers, and the bent of their 
own corrupt hearts ? When they are continually 
expoſed to temptations, ſtrongly inviting them 
to evil ; and God lets the Devil looſe upon them 
to manage thoſe temptations with his utmoſt 
{kill, and to practiſe all his arts and wiles upon 
them? In theſe circumſtances men almoſt in- 
fallibly run into fin, as ſure as men wander in 
the dark, and are in danger of falling in ſlippery 
places, and of being entangled when they con- 
tinually walk in the midſt of ſnares cunningly 
laid for them. It is not in men, thus diſabled 
and entangled, to order their own ſteps, and to 
reſtrain their inclinations and paſſions in the pre- 
ſence of a powerful temptation. ' At' the beſt, 
we need God's direction to guide us, his conti- 
nual grace to uphold us, and to guard and pre- 

. ſerve 
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ſerve us from evil; and much more do we ſtand 
in need of it, when we have brought ourſelves 
into theſe wretched circumſtances; but then 
alas! how little reaſon have we to hope for it? 
Blind and miſerable men! that in deſpite of 
all the merciful warningsof God's word and pro- 
vidence, will run themſelves into this deſperate 
Nate, and never think of returning to a better 
—_ till their retreat is difficult almoſt to an 

eine I proceed to the 


I. Head of my diſcourſe, which was to | 


ſhew, that the caſe of theſe perſons, though it 
be extremely difficult, is not quite deſperate ; 
but after all, there is ſome ground of hope and 
encouragement left, that they may yet be re- 


claimed and brought to goodneſs, Indeed, hu- 


manly ſpeaking, and according to all appearance 
and probability; the thing ſeems to be very 
hopeleſs, and next to an impoſlibility ; but yet 
what our Saviour ſays concerning the Difficulty 
of a rich man's ſalvation will reach alſo to this 
caſe, though much more difficult; thoſe things 


which are 1mpe/ſible with men, are Paſt with 


God. 
And this will appear, if we conſider that even. 


in the worſt of men there is ſomething left 


which tends to reclaim them, to awaken them 
to conſideration, and to urge and encourage 
them to a vigorous reſolution of a better courſe ; 


and this, accompanied with a powerful aſſiſt- 


ance of God's grace, Which when ſincerely 


ſought is never to be deſpaired of, may prove 


effectual to bring back even the greateſt of ſin- 


ners. | 
1. There 


Ss — 9 
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1. There is left, even in the worſt of men, a 
natural ſenſe of the evil and unteaſonableneſs of 
ſin; which can hardly be ever totally extin- 
guiſhed in human nature. For though the 
Habits of great vices are "ery Apt to harden an 
ſtupify men, ſo that they have {ſeldom a juſt 
ſenſe. of their evil ways, yet theſe, perſons are 
ſometimes under ſtrong convictions, and their 
conſeiences do ſeverely check and rebuke them 
for their faults, They are alſo, by fits, under 
gteat apprehenſion of the danger of their con- 
dition, and that the courſe which they are in, 
if they continue in it, will prove fatal to them, 
and ruin them at laſt: eſpecially, when their 
conſciences are thoroughly awakened by ſome 
great afflition, or the near approach of death, 
and a lively ſenſe of another world, And the 
apprehenſion of a mighty danger will make 
men to look about them, and to uſe the beſt 
means to avoid it. 

2. Very bad men when they have any 
thoughts of becoming better, are apt to conceive 
ſome good hopes of God's grace and mercy, 
For though they find all the cauſes and reaſons 
of deſpair in themſelves, yet the conſideration 
of the boundleſs goodneſs and compaſſions of 
God (how undeſerved ſoever on their part) is 
apt to kindle ſome ſparks of hope, even in the 
moſt deſponding mind. His wonderful pati- 
ence, in the midit of our manifold provocations, 
cannpt but be a good ſign to us that he hath no 
mind we ſhould periſh, but rather that we 
ſhould come to repentance; and if we do re- 


pent, we are aſſured by his promiſe, that we 
* ſhall 
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ſhall be forgiven, He that confeſſeth and forſal- 
eth his fins ſhall have mercy. If ue confeſs our 
fins, he is faithful and juſt to forgive us our ſins, 
and to cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs. = 
z. Who knows what men thoroughly rouſed 
bd ſtartled may reſolve, and do? And a migh 
reſolution will break through difficulties which 
ſeem inſuperable. Though we be weak and 
| pitiful creatures; yet nature when it is mightily 
irritated and ſtirred will do ſtrange things. The 
reſolutions of men upon the brink of deſpair, 
have been of an incredible force : and the ſoul 
of man in nothing more diſcovers its divine 
wer and original, than in that ſpring which 
5 in it, whereby it recovers itſelf when it is 
mightily urged and preſt, There is a ſort of 
reſolution which is in a manner invincible, and 
hardly any Difficulty can reſiſt it or ſtand be- 
fore it. | 
Of this there have been great inſtances in 
ſeveral kinds. Some by an obſtinate reſolution, 
and taking incredible pains with themſelves, 
have maſtered great natural vices and defects. 
As Socrates and Demoſthenes, who almoſt ex- 
ceeded all mankind in thoſe two things for 
which by nature they ſeemed to be leaſt made, 
and moſt unfit. One in governing his paſſions, 
and the other in the mighty force and power 
of his eloquence. | | | 
Some that by intemperance have brought 
themſelves to a dropſy, which hath juſt ſet 
them upon the brink of the grave, by a bold 
and ſteady purpoſe to abſtain wholly fram drink 


for 
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for a long time together, have reſcued them= 
ſelves from the jaws of death, 71 
Some that had almoſt ruined themſelves by a 
careleſs and diſſolute life, and having run them- 
ſelves out of their eſtates into debt, and being 
caſt into priſon, have there taken up a manly 
reſolution to retrieve and recover themſelves; 
and by the indefatigable labour and ſtudy of 
ſome years, in that uncomfortable retreat, have 
maſtered the knowledge and ſkill of one of the 
moſt difficult 'profeſſions, in which they have 
afterwards proved great and eminent. 
And ſome in the full career of à wicked 
courſe, have by a ſudden thought and reſolution, 
raiſed in them and aſſiſted by a mighty grace of 
God, taken up preſently, and made an imme- 
diate change from great wickedneſs and impi- 
ety of life, to a very exemplary degree of good - 
neſs and virtue. (wy W 

The two great encouragements to virtue 
which Pythagoras gave to his ſcholars were 
theſe; and they were worthy of fo great a phi- 
loſopher ; firſt; ** Chooſe always the beſt courſe 
« of life, and cuſtom will foon make it the 
« moſt pleaſant,” The other was this, © That 
* power and neceſſity are neighbours, and ne- 
« yer dwell far from one another,” When 
men are preſſed by à great neceſſity, when na- 
ture is ſpurred up and urged to the utmoſt, 
men diſcover in themſelves a power which th 
thought they had not, and find at laſt that they 


can do that which at firſt they deſpaired of ever 
being able to do, das 179 


4. The 
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4.᷑. The grace and aſſiſtance of God whiert 
fincerely ſought; is never to be deſpaired of. 80 
that if we do but heartily, and in good earneſt 
reſolve upon a better courſe, and implote the 
help of God's grace to this purpoſe, no degree 
6f it that is neceſſary ſhall be wanting to us. 
And here is our chief ground; of hope. For 
we are weak and unſtable as water; and when 
we have taken up good reſolutions, do eafily 
fart from them. $0 that freſh ſupplies, and a 
continued aſſiſtance of God's grace is neceſſary 
to keep up tho fixſt warmth. and vigour of our 
reſolutions, till they prove effoctual and yigo- 
rious. And this grace God hath ifed he 
will not deny to us, when, we are thus diſpoſed 
for it; that be will give lun boly Spirit #0 ther 
that aſh it; that he will not quench the ſmoking 
fax, mr break the bruiſed reed, until bt bring 
forth judgment unto victory. | *; 
All that now remains is to apply this to our- 
felves! and we are all concerned in itt for we 
ſhall all find ourſelves comprehended under one 
of theſe three heads, either, we are of the num 
der of thoſe few. happy perſons, who by the in- 
fluence and advantage of a good education, were 
never engaged in a bad courſe; or, of thoſe who 
have been drawn. into viee, but are not yet far 
gone in it: or, of thoſe who! have been long 
accuſtomed, to an evil courſe, and are grown 
old and Riff in it. | 
The firſt of theſe have great cauſe to thank 
God for this ſingular felicity, that they were 
never enſnared and entangled in vicious Habits, 


that they have not had the trial of their own 
weak- 
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weakneſs under this miſerable ſlavery, that they 
never knew what it was to be out of theit own 
power, to have loſt their liberty and the govetn- 
ment of themſelves, When we hear of the 
miſerable ſervitude of the poor Chriſtians in 
Tutkey, we are apt, as there is great reaſon, to 

ity them, and to think what  bleffing of God 

tis to us that we are not in their condition : 
and yet that ſtavery is not comparable to this, 
either for the fad nature, of the diſmal conſe- 
quences of it; or for the Difficulty of being 
reletfed from it. And let ſuch perſons, who 
haye been thus happy never to have been en- 
gaged in an evil cor fe, preſerve theſt innocene 
Sith eat tenderneſs and care, as the preate 
vel k the world. No man knows what he 
does, and what a foundatſon of trouble he lays 
to himfelf, when he forfeits his innoceney, and 
breaks the peace of his owh mind; when he 
8 4 temptation, and makes the firſt ſte 
to a bad courfe. Me Hirtle thinks whither bl 
luſts may hiutry him, ard what a monſter the 
— make of Kirk before they have done wit 
. TR... 
Fo Thoſe who Repo Rane bit are not 
t engaged in an evil courſe, let them 
75 1 7 retreat, leſt they por It for ever 
out of their power to return. Perhaps their 
feet only are yet enſuared, but their Hands are 
at libetty, and they have ſome power left, 
whereby with an ordinafy grace of Gad they 
may looſe and reſcue” themſelves. © But after 2 
while their hands may be manacled, and all 
their power may be gone ; and when they are 
thus 
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thus hound hand and foot, they are juſt prepared, 
and in danger every moment, 10 be caſt into ut- 
ter SEE” F 
..-. 3» As for thoſe; who are gone very far, and 
are grown old in vice, who can forbear to la- 
ment over them ? for they are a ſad ſpectacle 
indeed, and the trueſt object of pity in the 
world. And yet their recovery is not utterly 
to be deſpaired of; /r 101th God it is poſſible. 
The ſpirit of God, which hath withdrawn him- 
ſelf, or rather hath been driven away by them, 
may yet be perſuaded to return, and to undet- 
take them once more, if they would but ſeri- 
oully reſolve upon a change, and heartily beg 
God's aſſiſtance to that gg If we would 
take up a mighty reſolution, we might hope 
that God would afford a miraculous grace to 
ſecond it, and make it effectual to our recoyery. 
Even in this perverſe and degenerate age in 
which we live, God hath not been wanting to 
give ſome miraculous inſtances of his grace and 
mercy to ſinners, and thoſe perhaps equal to 
any of thoſe we meet with in Scripture, of 
Manaſſes, or Mary Magdalene, or the penitent 
thief; both for the greatneſs of the offenders, 
and the miracle of their change: to the end 
that none might deſpair, and for want of the 
encouragement of an example equal to their 
own caſe, be diſheartened from ſo noble an en- 
terpriſe. I am loth to put you in mind how 
bad ſome have been, who yet have been /natch- 
ed as fire-brands out of the fire; and that in fo 
ſtrange a manner, that it wouldevenamaze a man 
to think of the wonder of their recovery : 171 
| 08 
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who have ſunk themſelves into the very mu 
of infidelity and wickedneſs, have by a 
hand and out- ſtretehed arm of God, been — 
out of this horrible pit. And will we ſtill ſtand 
it out with God, w en ſuch great leaders have 
given up the cauſe, and — ſurrendered and 
yielded up themſelves willing captives to the 

of God? that omnipotent grace of God, 
which can caſily ſubdue the ſtouteſt heart of 
man, by letting in ſo ſtrong a light upon our 
minds, and During ſuch terrible convictions 
into our conſciences, that we can nen 
but in turning to Gd. 

I hope there are none here ſo bad, as to need 
all the encouragement to repentance which 
ſuch examples might give them: encourage- 
ment, I ſay, to repentance: for ſurely theſe ex- 
amples can encourage no man to venture 
farther in a wicked courſe : they are ſo very 
rare, and like the inſtances of thoſe who have 
been brought back to life after the ſentence of 
death ſeemed to have been _ executed upon 
them. 

. —_— forme will not believe that there 

e been ſuch examples; or if there have, 
| they impute all this —— to a diſturbed imagi- 
nation, or to the faint and low ſpirits of men 
under great bodily weakneſs, or to their natu- 
ral cowardiſe and fear; or to I know not what 
fooliſh and fantaſtical deſign of completing and 
finiſhing a wicked life with an hypocritical 
death. Nothing ſurely is eaſier than to put 
ſome bad conſtruction upon the beſt things, 
and fo ſlur even * itſelf, and almoſt 

Vor. II. ä daſh 
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. daſh-it out,of:!cquntenance: by ſomo bold, and, 
perhaps: witty- ſaying about it.) But oh that 
men were} wile] oh that men were wie! 
that they underſtood., and would but conſider 
their latter end l Come, let us ngither trifle, nor 
diſſemble in this matter ; I dare ſay every man's 
conſcience is convinced, that they have led very 
ill Jives, have ſo much reaſon for repentance, 
that We may eaſily believe it to be real. How - 
ever, of all things in the world; let: us not make 
a mock. of, repentance :; that which muſt be our 
laſt; ſanctuaty and refuge, and which we muſt 
all come to before we die, of it bad been better 
Ir us ue had neurr been born. Therefore, let 
my .caunſel be acceptable unto yotey break off your 
fins by repentance, and your intquities by righteauſe 
neſs. and; that inſtantly, and without delay; 4% 
of you; be hardened: through: the - deceit fulneſs 
in. If we have been enſlaved but a little to 
a, vicious courſe, we ſhall find it a taſk difficult 
enough to aſſert our own liberty; 70 break theſe 
bonds. in ſunder, aul caſt theſe cords from us : but 
if we have deen long under this bondage, we: 
have! done ſo much to undo ourſelves, and to 
make our cnſe deſperate, that it is God's infinite 
foro giue glory to the Lord your God, beſore he 
cauſe darkneſs, and your feet ſtumble upon the dark 
mountains, and while you took, for light, he turn 
it into. darkneſs and. the ſhadow of death. I will 
conelude with that encouraging invitation, even 
to the greateſt of ſinners, to repentance, from 
the mouth of God himſelf, Iſa. ly. Incline your 
eur, and come unto me; bear, and your 6 "04 
A | ve: 
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live: ſeek the Lord while he may be found; and 


call upon him while he is near. Let the wicked. 


for/ake his way, and the unrighteous man bis 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and 
he will have 2 pen lim, and to our God, for 
he will abundantly purdon. i 
To him let us apply ourſelves, and humbly 
beſeech him, who 13 mighty 70 ſave, that he 
would ſtretch forth the right hand of his power 
for our deliverance, from this miſerable; and 
_ cruel bondage of our luſts: and that as the rain 
cometh down from heaven, and returneth not thi- 
ther, but watereth the earth, and maketh it to 
"_ forth and bud; fo he would grant that bis 
word... may not return void, but accompliſh his 
pleaſure, and proſper in the thing to which he ſent 
it, for his mercy ſake in Jeſus Chriſt, 20 whom 
with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour 
and glory now and for ever. Amen. 
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SERMON X. 


Agur's Prayer; or the middle Condi- 
tion of Life, generally, the moſt 
| eligible. . 8 


4 


By the Rey, Dr. Forres. 


mmm IT IO IS 


2 
— 


PRov, xxx. part of the os and the whole gth 
| verie. 

ive me neither Poverty nor Riches, feed 

me with food convenient for me: left I be full 

and deny thee, and ſay, Who is the Lord? or 

| teſt T be poor and fleal, and take the name of 


HESE words (as we are informed in the 
firſt verſe of the chapter) * 5 
by Agur to Ithiel and Ucal, who, very probably, 
were two of his ſcholars, that came to him to 
be inftructed in the principles of true wiſdom. 
He begins with modeſtly-declaring his own in- 
ſufficiency for ſo great an undertaking, and re- 
commends as the foundation of all uſeful know- 
edge, an humble temper of mind, ſenſible - 
| | t 
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the natural weakneſs of human underſtanding, 
and the imperfection of its higheſt improve- 
ments; which he argues, verſe the 4th, from 
our ignorance of the works of nature, And 
therefore, in the two following verſes, he ad- 
viſes his pupils to make it their principal 
to underſtand rhe will of God, which is, of 
knowledge, the moſt important, and of the 
teſt uſe in human life ; and in all their en- 
quities of this kind, to confine themſelves to 
what God had revealed. Then he introduces 
the words of the text, in the form'of an addreſs 
to God, in anſwer,” perhaps, to ſome queſtion 
that they had propoſed to him about the duty 
of prayer: Two things have I required of tber: 
deny me them not, before I die. Remove far from 
me vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor 
riches, feed me with food convenient for me, (i. e. 
allow me only to enjoy ſuch a competency, as 
will enable me to live with decency and ad- 
vantage to my fellow creatures, in that ſtation 
in which I ———Y left I be full and deny 
thee, and ſay, Who is the Lord or left I be poor 
and ſteal, and take the name of my God in vain. 
In this paſſage 'tis plainly intimated, that the 
middle ſtate of life is, generally at leaſt, more 
ſafe and eligible than either want or ſuperfluity. 
With reſpe& to its being better than narrow 
and penurious circumſtances, there can be no 
diſpute; but that it ſhould be preferred to 
— wealth and abundance will, I am per- 
uaded, appear a very wild and extravagant pa- 


radox to the giddy and unthinking, who judge 
of things at firſt fight, without enquiring into 
N 3 their 
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their nature, or,confidering their,conſeguenees 
For is it not a deſireable thing, will ſuch ſay, to 
2. not; only: placed above poverty, and enjoy 
o neceſJarigs and convenlenciet, but the dey 
lights alſo of human life to be perſons, of 
figure, power, and influence and, Cconſe- 
ently, capable of ſerving aur friends, andi re- 
ving the. indigent and miſerable, in a more 
large; and extenlive degree un a conditi 
wiuch may vat only be fo agrecable, but uſeſul. 
be miſchievous and-deſtruRtive, to, mankind,? Jt 
certainly may nay, it actually hay had, this far 
tal conſequence, in many calcs. And perſons 
who haye behaved with Hohour, and an unbler 
miſhed reputation ia moderate. circumſtances s 
nay, who have preſerved their vittue, ahd ma- 
niteſted | great..preſence and, ſtrength of. ming, 
under the buffettings of adverſe fortune; have 
been captivated and bewitched by the charms 
of an alfluent proſperity, and the pleaſures it 
brings along with it, and ſunk into an indolent 
and diſſolute life. Which ſhows. us that there 
is not only danger, but eminent and peculiar 
danger in it, when it happans to (ome. particur 
lar, ternpers,z and in general, where there is not 
a lively influence of en and virtue, and firm» 
neſs and reſolution of mind. But I proceed to 
conſider the words of the text more particularly, 
in the following met hotl. 
a 8935 en 8 in and e 
what it ſays concerning the dangeriof a ſtate o. 
great riches and ſuperfluity on the one hand, 
and of want and poverty on the other; from 
whence it will clearly, appear, that the middle 


con- 
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conditlon u In. getzeral, and, expe to ſome rare 
and ge tetnpers, the moſt convenient and 
* te, And 1110 5 M 105 9 900 M1 
II. Mike ſome remarks upon this doctrine 
to prevent miſtakes thilt tray (ariſe From it, and 
dire&t to th right uſe ginnt 8 ement of it. 
I. I am to explaih ache Mitifftare what the 
text ſayt Eorcermhg” the fange of a fats of 
gent riches and ſuperflüſty on the one hand, 
ind of want und Poverty gan tie other,” 1 (hall 
tike'them ſuſt in the order i which'it tete 
'fents them to . Ade 
tt, For the qunger that attends a tate of 
great riches'4hd (hperfluity, which, is expreſſed 
thus, /eft I N il and deny ther, and fay, Who 
4s the Lord? Ao deny Göd Benifies In Serip- 
ture, ſometimes, to net as if there was no righ- 
teous governor and Judge of mankind, to whom 
they are accountable, as well as directly to dif. 
"own bis helng/and providence. But I cannot 
apprehend. this to be the meaning of the phraſe 
here, becduſe, ih this large view, there iu n 
more danger f denying Gol to men in high 
and Aourl(ifip Gtreurhſtarices, than What eve 
other ſtate of fe affords, which has in it equal 
"temptations to vice and immorality. I ſhall 
take it therefore in a ſtrictor ſenſe than this, 
and, yet not in the moſt confined ſenſe of al, 
und enquire "briefly, What peculiar danger there 
is, ariſing from tiches and plenty, of © irreligion 
and prophaneneſs, a diſregard and contempt 
of providence, and other crimes of a like na- 
% ture, that are committed more directly and 
% immediately ugainſt God himſelf,” L 
208 N 4 And, 
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And, in general, the fundamental danger of 
all lies here, that in the height of proſperity, 
men are apt to be careleſs and inconſiderate. 
Chearfulneſs, and a relaxation from ſeverer ſtu- 
dies and contemplations, is not only innocent 
but neceſſary in the preſent mixed and imper- 
fect ſtate of human nature. But in an affluent 
proſperity, when every thing about us is gay, 
and has a ſmiling aſpect, we are too apt to con- 
tract an habitual levity of mind, and neglect all 
grave and ſerious reflections. A continued ſuc- 
ceſſion of pomp and pleaſure fixes our attention, 
and diverts it from greater and more important 
concerns. Wiſe men, indeed, who have im- 
rtially eſtimated the true worth of things, 
Jook upon riches: and honours only as ſuper- 
fluities and outward decorations of life, and not 
as eſſential to human happineſs; and value 
themſelves upen them no farther, than as they 
enable them to do greater good to their fellow 
creatures; but the fooliſh and unthinking are 
made giddy by their proſperity. The natural 
conſequence of which is, that they muſt be an 
eaſy prey to all the peculiar temptations of their 
wealthy and exalted ſtate ; and it will appear, 
particularly, from the followipg conſiderations, 
that they are in great danger of the. vices im- 
plied in the text. For 5 
(I.) When the mind js thus weakened and 
diſſolved, its faculties enervated and broken, 
when the moderation of men's tempers is de- 
ſtroyed, and they are become thoughtleſs and 
inconſiderate, which the indolence and gaiety, 
and various little trifling entertainments — a 
| pr = 
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proſperous condition have a natural tendency 
to ele, tis no wonder, if they pride them- 
ſelves in their riches, as their ultimate happi- 
neſs; and for want of reflecting on the inſta- 
bility of all human affairs, think themſelves 
ſelf-ſufficient ; and loſe that juſt, ſenſe which 
they ought to have of the ſovereignty. of their 
maker, and their abſolute and neceſſary depen 
dence upon him. "Tis no wonder at all, # by 
being complimented and flattered, their "uy 
be raiſed ſo high, as to make them regard- 
leſs of that ſupreme being, from whom all their 
abundance, honour, and greatneſs; flows; nor 
if any conceived an extraordinary. opinion of 
their own merit, upon the account of their 
ſhining circumſtances, they neglect to pay their 
due homage. and worſhip to the Deity, and live 
unmindful of his benefits; this is, in effect, to 
deny not only God's government of the world, 
but his abſolute. perfection, and. conſequently 
his being ; 'tis to deny our obligations to him 
as the author of every thing we enjoy, and his 
right to our ſervices, The language of ſuch a 
conduct is, M bo is the Lord that we ſhould obey 
bis voice? And that all this difingenuity and 
ingratitude towards the beſt of beings, is a con- 
ſequence, that, it may juſtly be feared, will 
ſpring from riches and greatneſs, when men are 
immoderately fond of them, and, for want of 
due conſideration, grown preſumptuous and 
arrogant, experience abundantly teſtifies, | 
For there are too. many, to whom a time of 
affliction. is a ſeaſon of ſome ſort of piety, be- 
cauſe, then their ſufferings put them in ou of 
x 8 at 6" 
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their fins, and the Hope er deliveran ce makes 
"then, to ig pearance at Keaſt, e 
miſſive to theit maker; but when: t e go n 
fmoothly, ad anſwet be ce cf bf * their 
'withes, the) ſeemto'thi i bee ng farther 
need of hit: and ine Tuck whe leit 900 
— his 1 eh Pöfitt on. The i= 


e goodneſs” God, in their coßti- 
lepty And 250 Wehler 18 derbe be- 
9 2 5 15 C0 nftant and ininterry ted. 2 Iv hat 
Per. rſe haiti is mant! hewiſhes pot to 
leet and yet for 1 the auth of his 
Happ ele totals he has not allotted Pim me 
und of eviF and'miſery with it! 2 1 er 
fince this is hot Hamatf tare,” w Wen aher 
ingratitüde eh but 4 vile and Helicon -depra- 
vation of it: what” will” not i man do when 
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Bp "Tis moſt evident that” Waden Gee 
Aances are attended with great temptations to 
luxury, and the i rate purſults of plea- 
es Plenty tao natprally begets excels, | It 

the means of it 3 ay 15 Fuftöm to 
countenance it, and ot eff! idiſters of vi vice 
enough at hand to prompt and excite to it. And 
luxury etifecbles the mind, deſtroys every thing 
that is great and penergus, and indiſ; 225 for 
All rational ey, and rde nts. It 


© 


naturally Heightens And znflames the ſenſual 
paſſions,” and leads to the "purfoſt of jtregular 
pleafures. For what Fa that man Have to re- 
Tie in Hitz from any en 7 t that His indlina- 

s wealth, power, 


and 


tions prompt him to, w 
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ang influence to command them, and the op- 
portunity;: perhaps, of gratifying his corrupt ap- 
petites in a private manner, ſo as⸗to auoid, in a 
great meaſure, _ and ãufamy which 
juſtly attends 1tg; yn can aeaſonably che 
ſuppaſed.co reftrgin-dugh. a unei frdowindylging 
his corrupt deſires, iche Has-nobroganth tor 
ſon conſcienee, and the authority f hintnaker? 
A denſe of Gods indeed, asd the infpettor aii 
dreadful ayenger of his wickedneſsg will create 
gieat uneaſi neſs and conſu ſion in his mind, adi 
abate, his reliſhœf unlaweful anjqyments. But 
aancwe think, that when he is immerſed in ſem- 
ſual pleaſures. and given up to vitiqus purſuits, 
he will ſuffer his imagination to be continu 
kuuntad, and ſeased by ſuch uhgrateful truths, 
 if:it be an his power di prevent i it 7 guill he nut 
endeayqur; to ef but uf bhis-thind thoſe diſa- 
greeable ideas, Which are a conſtant vexation 
dad torment to him So that by his vices, he 
is neebſſarily preindipe din, favour! of atheiſm, 
4 — — no God, may 
come, by degrees, ito imagine that. there is none; 
or, at Jeaſt, Which will ſerve the etürn of his 
Vvitious anclinations and pleaſutes full as well, 
hat he does not exereiſe a particulat providener 
over the motalꝰ World,. nor take an acoœbunt f 
their, conduct. And as the pomp and ſplen- 
dour of his (greatneſs continually dazzles His 
underſtanding, as the levity of His mind, arid 
the gay amuſements his riches furniſh him 
with, ſcarce allow. him any opportunity for cloſe 
and ſer ious thinking, and his high ſpitits bear him 
up againſt ſudden and occaſional ire flections, he 


bi has, 
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has, upon theſe accounts, a better chance than 
another man of being confirmed in his atheiſti- 
cal ſentiments; and of hindering ſober reaſon- 
ings about the being and providence of God, 
and a judgment to come, from faſtening upon 
him; which, if they were not ſome way or 
other diverted, muſt make the ſtouteſt heart 
tremble in the midſt of all its carnal delights. 
I ſay indeed a better chance, becauſe to a man 
of ſuch a depraved diſpoſition, it appears under 
that character; but the real truth is, that his 


affluence and luxury only tend to blind and 


-pervert his judgment the more, and, conſe- 
quently, to harden him in atheiſm and irreligion. 

[.d place.) If at any time it happens to be 
the faſhion to be atheiſtical, and ſeem to have 
no ſenſe of religion, the rich and great are, of 


all others, moſt likely to fall in with it. For it 


is, generally, their prevailing view to recom- 


mend themſelves to the approbation of the po- 


lite world; and therefore we ſee daily, that, in 
compliance with the reigning taſte, they run 
into dreſſes and cuſtoms that are neither orna- 
mental nor uſeful, nor perhaps ſo decent, as one 
might expect from perſons of a higher educa- 
tion. And, upon the fame principle, if it ſhould 
happen in the preſent age, as it probably did in 

has a diſregard and contempt of 


the ſupreme being, and bantring and ridiculing 
things ſacred, are reckoned genteel accompliſh- 
ments; if religion ſhould be looked upon as 
calculated only for the populace ; and it ſhould 
be thought the character of an ill bred * 
an 
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and one that did not know the world, to be ſe- 
rious in public offices of devotion, or give the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of ſecret piety ; if this, I ſay, 
ſhould be the caſe, there is great danger that 
the perſons above mentioned would fall in with 
the modiſh extravagance. They would, proba- 
bly, think it unbecoming their rank and ſtation 
in life to be out of the faſhion, even in a thing 
that is ſo contrary to juſtice, honour, gratitude, 
and the true intereſt of mankind, And their 
temptations to it might be the ſtronger, as their 
pride makes them contemn the ill opinion of 
the vulgar, and their circumſtances place them 
above a ſtate of dependence. parade : 
If it be ſaid, that a diſregard: of the Deity, 
and diſcarding both natural and revealed reli- 
gion, prevail very much in middle life, as well 
as amongſt perſons of a more elevated condition, 
Fanſwer, that this will be found to be no pre- 
judice to the preſent argument; becauſe ſuch, 
generally ſpeaking, copy after the example of 
their ſuperiors, and are prophane, from a ſervile 
Imitation of them, in order to be faſhionable. 
And juſt in ion as luxury, which is, ori- 
ginally, a Loni ret great ws wealthy, and 
cannot be practiſed with decency by perſons 
of inferior condition, who have not the ſame 
opportunities for it, and are not able to ſupport 
it, without loſing their credit, and conſuming 
their ſubſtance ; juſt, I ſay, in proportion as 
luxury and the purſuit of pleaſure has abounded, 
religion, likewiſe, has gained ground, and 
ſpread itſelf. Thus have  poocall the tempta- 
tions, ariſing from ſuperfluous wealth and 1 
2 ; neſs, 
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neſß, to deny Ged in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 


Word, and act with diſreſpact and ingratitude 


towards his providencgse. 

- Suffer me now / briefly to mention a ſew ther! 
vices of the maſt, malignons; and fatal conſe- 
quence to mankind; to — it has Ane 
temptations. And tde 1 3 

. Firſt, is pride and vanity. Wben men are 
clated by their, eee When ax they 
oaſily fancy themſelves; to be very  agnificant 
perſons, and poſſeſſed of — wa merit. 
Aud this vain opinion, Which is continually fed 
by their mercenary; depondents and flatterers 
(among whom it is ſcaree poſſible for an man 
to preſerve a juſt opinion of himſelf, and of hu- 
man nature); diſcovers itſelſ in every part of 
their conduct, and in all their appearances. Not 


but that it may be —— Wnt and rational 


perſons of ſigure and ſubſtance: to allow 
— — ſuch, diverſons, and male ſuch an 
appearance in public, as would be very impro- 
per and criminal in thoſe he enjoy but mode 
rate fortunes 2 non would I be ſuppoſed to con- 
damn that external ſhew and eee 
which is a badge of civil hondur, and neceſſary 
to diſti — the ſeveral ranks of men one 
from another, or maintain the reſpect due to 


their different characters But for any to pride 


1 and faney that there is a proper me · 
rit. in dreſs and equipage, or in the prodigality 
and glittering; pomp ol greatneſs, is a vice that 
argues a very low and degtnerate turn of mind; 
and whenever ſuch a temper prevails, it will 
take men off from i E lenge 
| | * 


- . — * 0 — 
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diſpoſitions. and halte! which! alotis conflituts! 
true greameſs, and are the only real <Icolicney 
of 'a-reaſonable being,” g 

Farther; riches© miniſter Wn abide, which: 


is one of the mold i ſſions of human 
nature, and attended w b the moſt miſchiev- 
ous effects. And in proj to our vanity, 


and the high views we entertain for ourſelves, 
they have a' tendency to beget in us an unbe- 
coming and inſolent contempt of othets. For 
men ate apt to think, that there is ſo much re- 
2 duo WG: their ſuperior circumſtances, as if 

were of a different nature from their fel- 
e and originally formed in a higher 
order of being; and thus they ſacrifice all the 
rights of mankind, reſulting from their natural 
equality, to an accidental advantage, which has 
no merit at all in it otherwiſe than as its enjoyed 
with condeſcenſion and DETECT as a ſub- 
ſerviency to the general good. 

Finally, men are too eaſily dempted by their 
riches and power, to be impious and tyrannical, 
and to abuſe thoſe great talents, w God 
_ oy into their hands for the good of others, 

Mon and injuſtice; by which means 
heh moſt wickedly-peryert the wiſe ſcheme of 
providence, and are more extenſively miſchie- 
vous and hurtful, in proportion to their greater 
capacity- for doing good, I now proceed _ 


2. To confider what the text ſays concern- 


Ing the danger of a ſtate of want and poverty; 


or ie Ti be poor and ſleal, and take the name of 


ny Gad in vain. The vices,” to which ſtrait and 
Fun en circumſtances of life are here repre- 
21 ſented 


4 
4 


dut if it be neglected, it will be over-run with 
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ſented as having peculiar temptations, are theft, 
and er 8 of God in wy which 
is moſt probably meant perjury. tis very 
enen tha the 8 theſe — 
in the nature of the thing, much ſtronger, when 
perſons are embarraſſed with difficulties, and 
oppreſſed by poverty, than it can be when they 
enjoy a ſuperfluity of riches, or even a moderate 
fortune, which is ſufficient to procure for them 
all neceſſaries, and proper conveniences, and 
places them above care and anxiety. And as it 
appears likewiſe, in fact, that the guilty this way 
are moſt frequently neceſſitous peo , who 
have either no employment to follow, or elſe 
had rather violate the moſt ſacred obligations 
of conſcience, than be forced to maintain them- 
ſelves by honeſt labour ; I ſhall ſay no more to 
this point directly, but enquire into the cauſes 


why the poor ſo eaſily give way to temptations 


of this kind. And, | 

(..) Tis undoubtedly owing, in a mea- 
5 Wo want of a good way", dx The 
advantage of this is unſpeakable ; and nothing 
has a larger ſhare in forming the difference 
there is between one man and another, though 
originally of the ſame ſpecies of beings. Tis 
this that. diſtinguiſhes a politer parts of the 
world from the moſt ignorant and barbarous 
nations. For all mankind have the faculty of 
reaſon. implanted in them by the great creator; 
but if it be not improved, it will never ſhew 
itſelf to advantage. By good culture it may be 
raiſed to a ſtate of great maturity and perfection; 


igno- 
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ignorance and prejudice. Again, all men have 
a natural power to diſcern the difference be- 


' tween good and evil, and the ſolid grounds and 


foundations of morality ; but, notwithſtanding 
this, if they are not taught and inſtructed, their 


"notions will be very imperfe&, rude, and con- 


fuſed. Now there is this defect, generally, in 


the education of the poorer ſort of people. 


They are trained up in a brutal ſtupidity. No 
care is taken to inſtill into their minds proper 
notions of God, and of his providence, of a 
judgment to come, and the difference between 
virtue and vice. And as they grow up thus 
wild, and without any good principles at leaſt, 
if they are not corrupted by bad examples, and 
have not imbibed a contempt of all religion, tis 
no wonder that they are diſſolute and extrava- 
gant in their practice. All which ſhews us the 
great uſe, I might almoſt ſay, abſolute 8 8 0 
of a ſober and virtuous education, and of infuſ- 
ing ſentiments of wiſdom and piety into chil- 
dren in their early years, and at the firſt dawn 
of reaſon. For their minds are then tender and 
flexible, free from prejudice and unruly paſſion, 
and equally ſuſceptible of good, as bad impreſ- 
ſions : and tis generally obſerved, that perſons 
retain ſomewhat of the tincture that was given 
them in their education, all their lives after. 
Another reaſon why poverty ſubjects men to 
the temptations intimated in the text is, that the 
poor are not trained up regularly to any em- 
pogment, by which they may get an honeſt 
ivelihood; and for want of being inured to labour 
and induſtry, they contract a habit of idleneſs, 
. | than 
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than which nothing can be more detrimental 


to ſociety; for it is, indeed, the parent of all 


vices. To this, particularly, it may be aſcribed, 
that ſo many ſubſiſt 135 and violence, and 
by abuſing and plundering their fellow crea- 
tures. | | 5 | 

Again, perſons in ſuch low mean circum- 
ſtances, are often deſtitute of a ſenſe of ſhame, 


and regard to reputation, and conſequently, have 


loſt one of the ſureſt guards of their virtue and 
integrity, and are eaſily led into the moſt abo- 
minable and injurious vices. And this is not 
only owing to their having never received any 
notions of decency in their education, but to 
the wrong cuſtom of the warld. Poverty it- 
felf is looked upon as an object of contempt; 
and for a poor man to pretend to have any te- 
putation to lofe, is too often matter of jeſt and 
ridicule. But this is certainly very impolitic, as 
well as unjuſt; becauſe tis for the intereſt of 
fociety to.encoutage a ſenſe of honour in ever 

one that has a reaſonable nature, whatever his 


outward circumſftinces may be. For it muſt 


be conſidered, that a regard to reputation, and 
a ſenſe of ſhame frequently prevail, where the 
awful notions of a Deity, and a providence, and 
a future ſtate, haye little, or no influence at all. 
And therefore, if theſe are deſtroyed, as they 
generally are in the wretched poor, by one or 
other, or both the methods above mentioned, 


and they think they cannot render themſelves 


more deſpicable by their wickedneſs, than they 
are already on account of their poverty ; 'tis na- 
tural to ſappoſe, that they may commit ſuch 

-_ crimes, 
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crimes, as they would otherwiſe: be ſhocked at 
the thought of. . 5 

And in this inſenſibility and indifference about 
the good or ill opinion of the world, in this la- 
zineſs and averfion to labour, in this brutiſh 
ſtupidity, and thoſe corrupt and vitious ſenti- 
ments, which they acquired from their educa- 
tion, they are confirmed by their wicked aſſo- 
ciates, perſons, for the moſt patt, of the ſame 
abandoned principles with themſelves: ſo that 
there is ſcarce a poſſibility of being reclaimed, 
but, on the other hand, 'tis highly probable 
they will be more and more encouraged and 
hardened in their vices. | 
Let me juſt mention another vice, that comes 
under the character of taking God's name in vain, 
which the poor are notoriouſly guilty of; and 
that is the practice of common ſweating. To 
this, I know of no peculiar temptation ariſing 
from their poverty. And it appears, in fact, that 
there is none; becauſe it is very near, if not al- 
together, as common among perſons of high 
rank and circumſtances, to the very great ſcan- 
dal of religion, and their own diſhonour. For 
tis a ſhameful thing that they ſhould indulge 
to ſo-vulgar a vice; à vice, to which there is 
not the leaſt temptation z and which is a ſenſe- 
leſs, inſignificant expletive in diſcourſe, that 
adds neither ſtrength, nor beauty, to it. And 
if they will not refrain out of reſpe& to the 
great God, who. is infinitely their ſuperior and 
better, or from a dread. of his vengeance; they 
ought at leaſt, out of good manners, to be 
aſhamed to continue any longer ſuch an infa- 
O 2 - mous 
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mous practice, to the offence of the ſobereſt and 
wiſeſt of their fellow-creatures, and in defiance 
of the laws of their country; I proceed now 
to the } 
Second thing propoſed, vis. to ſuggeſt a few 
uſeful reflections on what has been advanced 
in the foregoing diſcourſe, in order to prevent 
miſtakes that may ariſe from it, and dire& to 
the right uſe and improvement of it. And, 
The firſt obſervation I would make is, that 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, both riches 
and poverty are capable of being improved to 
the moſt uſeful purpoſes. For in affluent cir- 
cumſtances, let a man but govern his appetites, 
and enjoy his fortune with diſcretion, and he 
has the utmoſt advantages for cultivating his 
mind ;—a freedom from the cares of life, and 
conſequently an eaſineſs and chearfulneſs of 
temper, than which nothing is more ſerviceable 
to us in the purſuit of knowledge ;——leiſure 
for ſtudy; opportunities for conſulting the 
beſt books, and converfing with the moſt learned 
men in all profeſſions, Cc. And, beſides, 
which is much more deſirable, he has it in his 
pr to exerciſe diffuſive and godlike benevo- 
nee tio be the patron of virtue, to encou- 
rage it by his example, and ſupport it by his 
authority and influence, and to be the kind in- 
ſtrument of providence in relieving and com- 
forting his fellow- creatures; and for behavitig 
well in fo critical a ſtation, and doing ſo much 
good to human ſociety, will be entitled to a 
greater reward. And even a ſtate of poverty, if 
it be born with becoming patience and ſubmiſ- 
ſion 
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fon to the will of God, may be of great uſe, 
as it inures us to laborious and ſelf-denying 
virtue, to ſtrength and firmneſs of reſolution; 
and conſequently prepares for various ſervices 
of great importance to mankind, which cannot 
be expected from any, whoſe minds are relaxed 
and enfeebled by a long courſe of indolence and 
luxury, uo are unexperienced in difficul= 
ties, and therefore frighted at the proſpect of 
them. 

2. As poverty is attended with ſuch diſad- 
vantages with reſpect to the practice of virtue, 
we ſhould be excited by this conſideration to 
commiſerate the caſe of the poor, and relieve 
them according to our abilities, that we may 
remove, at leaſt in ſome degree, the tempta- 
— they are under to vice and immorality. 

ut 

. The chief uſe of all, is to moderate our 
paſſion for riches and greatneſs. Such a ſta- 
tion is much more dangerous when perſons are 
raiſed to it from a low condition, or moderate 
fortune, than to thoſe who having been bred up 
in it. The ſuddenneſs of the change in one 
caſe, ſhocks men's tempers, and overſets their 
reaſon z whereas, in the other, they having been 
always accuſtomed to it, the impreſſions it 
makes are not ſo ſtrong and ſenſible, Beſides, 
the deſire of ſuperfluity is not a natural defire j= 
all cannot have it indulged, and therefore ought 
not to be ſet upon it, They ſhould rather con- 
ſider what it is proper for perſons in their cir- 
cumſtances to expect, and be contented with 
that; and not aſpire impatiently and cagerly 
| | O 3 after 


pompous appearance. 
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after every thing, that the irregular cravings of 
an inſatiable appetite may prompt them to. And 
from what has been ſaid ſo largely in this diſ- 
courſe, concerning the danger that attends 
worldly proſperity, we may ſee abundant rea- 
ſon not to envy thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it. 
For what is it we envy ?!——why perhaps ig- 
norance, vice, and miſery, under a glittering and 
The envied circum- 
ſtances, which are ſo highly the object of our 


.admiration and defire, may have corrupted the 


virtue of thoſe whom we think happy in the 
enjoyment of them, and, in conſequence, have 
deſtroyed their peace; ſo that they may lan- 
guiſh amidſt all their plenty, and be diſtracted 
with innumerable cares; or elſe may be gay and 
thoughtleſs, or given up to riot and luxury, 
The generality of mankind are ſuch wild and 
inconſiderate creatures, and examine ſo little 
into the nature of things, that a fine outſide ea- 
ſily deceives them; fo that they love, and ad- 
mire, and conſequently envy, they know not 
what. Whereas, if they would weigh matters 
impartially, their reaſon muſt inform them, 
that to ſome tempers, the eaſe, lazineſs, and 
affluence of proſperity, will adminiſter number- 
leſs temptations to vice and extravagance; and 
that, on the contrary, afflictions may be of great 


- uſe when perſons cannot be brought to conſi- 


deration, or. kept in tolerable order, any other 
way. And in ſuch caſes they would be led to 
think very differently from what they uſually 
do, 1. e. to look upon the ſeeming: evil as a real 
good, and on proſperity as a real evil, notwith- 

; ſtanding 
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ſtanding, its flattering and deceitful appearances, 
Beſides did they compare their own intire caſe 
with that of the perſons whom they are ſo apt 
to envy, they would often find the advantage to 
be on their own fide. For the outward gaiety 
and ſplendor of proſperity, if it has corrupted 
the hearts and manners of its poſſeſſors, is a 
great misfortune in compariſon. of moderate, 
nay even of afflited circumſtances of life, joined 
with a grave and conſiderate mind, regular paſ- 
ſions, and a virtuous conduct. Add to this, 
that proſperity, to thoſe eſpecially who envy it 
in others, is likely to be attended with the moſt 
_ miſchievous and deſtructive conſequences. For 

what is the true object of their envy? Is it the 
capacity thoſe perſons enjoy of doing more good 
to their fellow- creatures? No] but the abun-- 
dance, honour, pomp, and luxury of ſuch a ſta- 
tion. And if they are enamoured of theſe things, 
there is no ground to hope that they will guard 
againſt any fabionable exceſſes, or abridge them- 
ſelves even of the moſt unmanly entertainments 
of a vain and luxurious age. . 
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No ſervant can 7 a two maſters': for tither he 
Hate the one, and love the other ; or elſe he 


ill bold to the one, and deſpiſe the other. 2˙ 


. 


N theſe words our bleſſed Lord cappella: 
I and repreſents, all men who have. it their 
power to come to the knowledge of the ſu- 
preme God, as tied and -bound to him, in the 
relation of ſervants. This being the ſuppoſi- 
tion; in order to convince his followers of the 
great unteaſonableneſs of pretending to be the 
ſervants of God, and yet to be the ſervants, to- 
gether with him, of an oppoſite maſter, ſlaves to 
the riches, or grandeur, of this world; our Lord 
uſeth an illuſtration taken from common life. No 


ſervant amongſt men can poſſibly ſerve two maſ- 


ters, 
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ters, that is, two maſters, with different and oppo- 

- fite wills; of contrary tempers, and contrary re- 

ſolutions. For it will be either thus, that the ſervant . 


will have a much greater inward affection, and 
kindneſs, for one of them than for the other: 
or, ſuppoſing that he can inwardly love them 
both equally; yet the nature of their commands, 


and ſeparate intereſts, is ſuch, that he muſt of- _ 
ten, whilſt he is obeying the one, or holding to © 


the one, as the text expreſſeth it, deſpiſe, that is, 


neglect the commands of the other. The firſt 


affirmation is, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to love 
them both equally, fo as to be attached to their 
intereſts equally in his inward affection, and in- 
clination: the ſecond affirmation is, that, ſup- 


poſing him to love them both equally, Jet, in 
the execution of their contrary commands he 


muſt unavoidably neglect, or deſpiſe, the one, 
whilſt he holds to, or obeys, the other. From 
this inſtance of a ſervant amongſt men, pretend- 
ing in vain to ſerve two maſters, oppoſite in their 


intereſts, and their wills, our Lord argues, and 


aſſures his followers, that it is ſo, with reſpe&t 
to God, and Riches, here repreſented as a per- 
fon, or falſe god, ſet up as a maſter; in oppoſi- 
tion to the true God. Ye cannot ſerve the true 


God, and Mammon; that is, Riches, or the ima 

_ ginary God of wealth 

If you would now ſee the force of our Lord's 
argument, extended, as it ought to be, to other 


5 as well as riches; it may be compre- 
ended in theſe three propoſitions. © You 
are all obliged by the ſtrongeſt ties, and the 
moſt unanſwerable reaſons, to be faithful and 


flincere 


202 Nie Impoſſivilty ef. 
*  fincere ſervants of the true God, to whom you 
owe yourſelves, and all you have, and all you 
can hope for.” Now, as it is impoflible, amongſt 
men, for a ſervant to ſerve two oppoſite maſters, 
either affectionately, or faithfully ; fo, it is im- 
poſſible for you to be the ſervants of the ficti- 
Bous God of this world, and to ſerve the true 
God faithfully, at the ſame time. There- 
- fore, you are obliged, if you would ſerve God, 
as you pug, to renounce to the ſervice of every 
other maſter, oppoſite to him, in intereſt, and in 
will.” From the text thus explained, I ſhall 
take occaſion to diſcourſe of ſeveral particulars, 
not foreign to the plain deſign of the words; 
nor uſeleſs to Chriſtians of theſe later ages. 
I. I ſhall obſerve that, many perſons, who 
have naturally good diſpoſitions, and frequently 
=p and warm reſolutions, pleaſe themſelves 
with dividing their ſervices between God, and 
ſomething oppoſite to him; and entertain a 
fooliſh opinion that this conduct is a ſeeure way 
to his favour. | 
II. I ſhall obſerve to you how unreaſonable, 
and how uſeleſs, this diviſion of their ſervice is; 
and how ill-grounded and vain, all their hopes 
are, which are founded upon ſuch a ſervice. _ 
III. I ſhall endeavour to diſſuade you from 
all ſuch ſervice to any thing in this world, as 
will make it impoſſible for you to perform the 
ſervice that is indiſpenſably due to God. And, 

IV. I ſhall conclude with a proper applica- 
tion, concerning the reaſonableneſs, the honour, 
the advantage, and true glory, of that ſervice 
which we owe to almighty God. 1 0: 
3 N I. I 
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I. I ſhall obſerve, that many perſons, who 
have good diſpoſitions, and frequently holy and 
warm reſolutions, often pleaſe themſelves with 
dividing their ſervices between God, and ſome- 
thing oppolite to him; and entertain a fooliſh 
opinion that, by thus halving their behaviour, 
they are in a ſecure way, and truly his ſervants. 
For it being fo, that religion hath been taught 
them, and the plain doctrines of it inculcated 
upon them from their childhood; and that, 
notwithſtanding all the allurements, or terrors, 
of the world, virtue hath ſtill its peculiar at- 
tractions, and advantages; and that the proſpect, 
or even ſuſpicion of God's anger and future pu- 
niſhment is very terrible, and to ſome minds 
intolerable : theſe things, I ſay, being ſo; many 
perſons. find it impoſſible to root out of their 
minds all regard to religion. They experience 
a reluctance in their conſciences, when they at- 
tempt it; and this reluctance gives them ſo 
much uneaſineſs, as rather determines them to 
ſet about ſome. part of the work of religion, 
than to negle& the whole. They cannot bear 
the thoughts, of being totally caſt off by al- 
mighty God; and of forfeiting all poſſible title 
to Heaven and happineſs; and of . incurring 
certainly his wrath and . diſpleaſure. Theſe 
things they cannot think of with any eaſe; nor 
can they bring their conſciences to fit down 
quiet under the apprehenſion of them. | 
But then, on the other hand, perhaps their 
natural inclination leads them ſtrongly to ſome 
particular vice, or other: perhaps cuſtom has 
improved this inclination, before they were 
I enough 
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enough aware of it: perhaps, it brings them in 
2 great deal of preſent profit, and advantage; 
or it procures them a great deal of pleaſure; or 
Honour, and pomp, may attend upon it. Theſe 
things are fo entertaining, and bewitching, to 
ſome particular minds, and tempers, that men 
are not able to bear the thought of parting, ef- 
fectually and entirely, with what procures them 
Jo much preſent ſatisfaction. When their minds 
ate employed upon the excellency and beauty of 
religion, and the good conſequences of ſervin 
God truly; and are a little at leiſure from the 
cloſe attacks of any thing of this world; then per- 
haps, they may come: to a reſolution of forſaking 
all for God, and a good conſcience; and be vain 
endugh to think that nothing ſhall move them 
from ſuch reſolutions. But when the ſeaſon 
of trial comes again; and the temptation pre- 
ſents itſelf to them, in all its force: they begin 
to think more favourably of the matter; and 
to imagine it no mortal crime, to be influenced 
by it; and to give proofs, by their weakneſs, 
JJ y 26 25h 00 GED? 
This being their caſe, between the motions of 
conſcience, and God's commands, on one hand, 
and the temptations of profit, or pleafure, or 
honour, on the other; they at laſt are ſeen to 
come, with'calmficſs and a ſort of ſerenity of 
| t mind, to divide themſelves between this world 
| and the other; between the true God, and the 
idol god of this ſtate; and to procure them- 
ſelves a ſort of eaſe, by per forming part of that 
ſervice which they owe to almighty God, (and 
this, to be ſure, will be the part that they them- 
”. 3-340 i 
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ſelves happen to like beſt) whilſt-at the ſams | 


time they never loſe the view of what they pro- 
poſe to themſelves in this vain world; All in- 
deed do not give up themſelves to the ſame 
maſters. Some you may ſee purſuing pleaſure 
to an immoderate degree; others, ambitious: 
beyond all bounds; others, buſying themſelves 
in amaſſing heaps of uſeleſs wealth: and very 
many of theſe, i in their intervals, a bes 
fore God, in publick worſhip; calling them 
ſelves his ſervants, . and perhaps —_ IE 
that they are ſo. But ; 
II. I come now to obſerve to you how un- 
reaſonable, and how uſeleſs, this diviſion of 
their ſervice is: and how ill- grounded, and vain, 
all their hopes are, winch are founded upon 
ſuch a ſervicſe. > get 
And this will appear 105 * by con- 
ſidering, what the true ſervice of God is; and 
how much of our hearts and time it muſt un- 
avoidably require. The great miſtake of men 
ſeems to lye in their not knowing, or not at- 
tending to, the true notion of God's fervice./ 
Were it ſo indeed, that to ſerve God were no- 
thing but to ſay our prayers, to call him maſter, 
to attend upon his ordinances, to bow before 
him, to lift up our hands and eyes, to confeſs 
our ſins, to beg his bleſſing, and to give him 


thanks: were this, or the like, all that is im 


plied in ſerving God, then it is very certain that 


we might divide ourſelves, and give the world 


our ſtrength, and our heart, and our practice, 
whilſt we ſerve God (as ſome call it) with our 


178 and our bodies. We might * certainly 
ä 80, 
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go, from our r intemperance and our luxury, to 
our prayers and praiſes; we might come freſh 
from cheating our neighbours, and fall low 
before the footſtool of our maſter ; we might 
come from our hoards of ill-gotten poſſeſſions, 
5 and be as loud, as the beſt of our neighbours, 
ä in calling God our father, in profeffing our faith 
in him, and laying ourſelves before the throne 
of his mercy. 

But this notion mut be 8 out of men's 
minds. This is what God complained of, un- 
der the Jewiſh diſpenſation. This people draweth 


nigb to me "with therr lips, but their heart is far 


from me. You ſee, the worſt amongſt that 
wicked and corrupted generation of men, in 
which our Saviour appeared,.put on the greateſt 
ſhew of zeal for God and his ſervice. Who 
ſuch zealots as they, to pay tithes; to faſt; to 
y; and to do many other things which be- 
ed to their religion? But what was this? 
or to what purpoſe? Their practice, their hearts 
(which are diſcovered by practice) were all 
another way. Mammon was their true maſter 
becauſe: they were his true ſervants, The ſer- 
vice they did to fin was vifible. The world 
about them felt the effects of it: whilſt they 
called that form of religion, the ſervice of God, 
which he aſſured them he abhorred and de- 
teſted, when it was ſeparated from that practi- 
cal ſervice which he indiſpenſably required. 
For what is it, in which the ſervice of any 
maſter upon earth conſiſts? Is it in the calling 
him, our maſter; or ourſelves, his ſervants? Is 


in a formal attendance upon him, to receive 
his 


P — 
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his commands, or merely to know his pleaſure? 
Is it a bare confeſſing of ourſelves guilty of 
tranſgreſſing his will, and in a daily returning to 
aſk his pardon ? Will any maſter upon earth 
acknowledge this to be feryice? or, will any 
maſter yalue, or regard a man who behaves 
himſelf thus, as bis ſervant? Offer it now to 
any man, and ſee if he will accept of ſuch mock- 
ſervice, as this, If I be a maſter, faith God, by 
his prophet, where is my ſervice? i. e. If I be 
your maſter, as you pretend to call me, pay me 
the ſervice due to a maſter : behave yourſelves 
as that relation, which you 2 to be be- 
ce 


ſtmeen us, enjoins and deman 


It is the part of a ſervant to regard the inte- 
reſt of his maſter, as his own intereſt; to con- 
ſalt the honour of his maſter, as his own ho- 
nour; and principally, which is the only thing 
to judge by, to look upon his maſter's will, as 
far as a" maſter's authority reacheth, as the 
guide and rule of his actions. Now, if we ap- 
ply this to almighty God, and that relation we 
ſtand-in to him, as ſervants; we thall preſently 
ſee how far the ſervice we owe him reacheth; 
how much of our time, and how much of our 
hearts, it muſt of neceſſity take up. The inte- 
reſt of our great maſter muſt be efivemed by us, 
as our own intereſt, Now, the intereſt of our 
maſter can be nothing, but the encreaſe of all 
that he approves of ; and the addition of as many 
perſons as poſlible, to his true ſervice. Our 
great mafter's honour is what we are obliged, 
as ſeryants, to conſult and regard. And this 
lies likewiſe, in the likeneſs of all underſtanding 
| natures 


* 
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natures to his moral perfections; and in the 
advancing, as much as poſfible, the ſtate of true 
virtue in the world. And, what comprehends 
all, our great maſter's will muſt be made the 
rule of all our actions: for they are but indif- 
- ferent ſervants indeed, who do not pay a con- 
ſtant and ſtrict regard to the will of their maſ- 
ters. Now, the will of God is every command 
that he hath made known to us, whether by 
| the law of nature, which is his voice; or by 
the law of revelation, which is an open confir- 
mation of that firſt law. ee en Con 
From hence, therefore, it appears that, under 
the ſervice of God, is comprehended the whole 
ſyſtem of raoral virtues, as well as all the ex- 
ternal acts of devotion and worſhip. A part 
of that ſervice, which we owe to him, is indeed, 
external adoration ; the prayers, and praiſes, of 
our lips; and all the expreſſions and depen- 
dence upon him, and univerſal love to others, 
which become ſuch creatures as we are. But 
this is but one part of his ſervice ; however it 
may have come to be called, in general, by that 
name. Nay, if it do not proceed from the 
heart and ſoul; if the mind and thoughts do 
not ſincerely accompany it, and direct it all, 
with due affections and ſentiments, to him; it 
is indeed no part of his ſervice; but only ſo 
many words pronounced without meaning; 
and ſo many ſounds, muttered over for form's 
ſake, without any effect either upon him, or 
ourſelves. Nay, and ſuppoſing the heart and 
ſoul to go along with us in theſe outward exer- 
ciſes of our religion; ſuppoſing us to be ſincere 
| | "0 


in this part of God's ſervice ; and to confeſs, 
— pray, and praiſe, and iticede with all th 
preſent "(Reon that becomes the attendancs 


of ſuch ſervants” the ſuch à maſter : yet, | 
is 


—— this is done; but A part « of his fer> 


| hee reitubris bekivl Ro : 


Temperance, and 'z command of ourſelves, and 
all our appetites'; "charity, or an unbounded love 
to all 15 intelligent creation; Juſtice, ot a ſtrict 


regard to the dues and rights of all mankind 


about us; forgiveneſs of the Ebac and moſt 
provoking injuries, that can be offered nt; ; pay 
tience, under all the evils of pain, feknlett, 
| los; diſappointment, that come upon us by th 


every ſtation, to which he is pleaſed to confi 

us; in a word, ſuch a*behaviour and condu 

in that poſt in which our great maſter placeth 
us, as becomes us, as ſervants,” and as is re uired 

by the nature of it, whatever it be. Alf may 

be comprehended in the two great AA. 

ments, of hung the Lord our God with all-our 


heart, and all our mind, and all our foul, and atl 
our ſtrengrb, and of ſgving our neighbours as our- = 


_ ſelves > or may be firmed up in St. Paul“ 


ck to ourſelves; 77 Se with reſpect 


almi in this world. 

* n being then the taſk of Cod s ſervants; 

this being the work which every one hath to 

do, that hath given up his name to him; tell 

= now, Is there any room for other maſters, 
Vol. II. P oppoſite 
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. 
providence of our maſter: and contentment in f 


6 enſive expreſſion of Irvin ng ſoberly with 
to our . and god, with reſpect 3 
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D ons 
| ary. ta hip? Can any wan, 
"I A be | 


heaxt, and a fern his aden | 

to God with the leaſt degree + Sony 
ot the leaſt. paxt of his 7 * man, 
bo hath. ſuch a taſk marked out for him; ſo 
many virtues to excel 1 6 ſo many good 
to implant in himſelf; 92 ations to 
fill upevemy moment of his time; ſo ſtrict a regard 
to pay to the honour of his great maſter, and 
the com of ſuch a Lord: can an) man, I 
ſay, in theſe circumſtances, find apy ene 
or tho leaſt interval of time, for the ſervice, of 
other maſters; ſuch 4 
hich to any ini landes of that fin; which is as op+ 
58 the will of God, as dackneſi is to light? 


is evident indeed, from the nature of tha 
itſelf, that, in whatſocves point we decline 
from, hi his ſervice, we. ceaſe; to ſerve him; and 
#5 own as we mf Got. uy of bo ſin, we are 80 
ger the ſewants of his enemy. 
For bon ye a, Git 2 8 
ye yieid your je vants ta | FU ye 
are, ta bum ye obey. by 4 typ wy | 
vants of God: r 
are the ſervantz of ſin; and have, departed from 
the. ſervice of God. And the ſervice; of Ged 
ee 
Nitance ; it ĩs ble that 
at the — ch, be the ſervants of God, and 


e any; of che rules of chat abe 
Futte 


How vain, therefore, and oroundleſs.: are the 


bs * thoſe, who pretend to did thom- 
| | elves, 
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felves, and their ſervices, between God, and this 
world; between duty to this ſopreme maſter, 

any ſort of vice; they themſelves may fee; 
ct 7 2 ſeriouſſy what the ſervice of 
God is; not a prayer, or a tear, or an act of de- 
votion; but a continued tenor of good works; 
a progreſs and im in all virtue. This 
is. a fervice, which, adrhits of no remiſhon of 
cure and ner; and which can. brook. no 
rival. Aud „the mam, whenever this 
is neglected, or broken into, immediately eeaſ 
etkꝭ to be the ſervant of that God, who cannot 
be Aer unleſs he be ſerved. with the 
whole Heart. The reaſonableneſs of what hath 
been fard under this head is fo manifeſt, that it 
een 


III. To diffuade from fach ſervice 
8 Salt. thing 
or perſon, im the univerſe, wer make it im» 
pofſible for you to perform that ſervice which 
is indiſpenſabiy due to God. For, it having 
appeared plainly, that it is 1mpoflible to ſerve, 
or obey, any two contrary and o 
and * impoſſible for the ſame man, 
to be the fervant of Mammon and of God; - 
only queſtion: is, Which of the two 
maſters, who contend for his ſervice, he — 
chuſe for his lurd and director ꝰ Whether thetrue 
60, or the fabfe gods of this workd, pleaſure, 
, or honaor, that fet themſelves ap againſt 

right, and in oppoſition to his will? ond 

wy o other of thels be mult che; 1 
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Now, een at firſt thought, to be ſaid 
of the ſervice of God; that the greateſt part of 
thoſe who are truly the ſervants of Mammon, 
br ſome other evil principle, know not how to 
throw off all regard to their er maſter; 
but even, whilſt: they are his enemy 
truly, would gladly, ever now and then, return 
to the ſervice of God, in ſome inſtances or 
other. By this they themſelves give a remark- 
able 3 that almighty God hath a laſting, 
true, and certain, title to their ſervice ; — 
they cannot be eaſy in their minds, without pa 
him ſome ſort of ſervice. On r 
that the greateſt votaries of this world can tay 
for that fincere ſervice: they pay to their other 
maſters, 1 is, that: inclination ſtrongly/leads them 
to it ; that they hope it is not ſo bad as it ſeems 
to be; and that they deſign ſtill, one time or 
other, to have due regard to the ſervice of God, 
cheir true, and rightful maſter. But how long 
will ſuch pretences ſatisfy reaſonable creatures? 
Only long enough, to ſerve to make them mi- 
ſerable, when they come to ſee, too late, the 
unhappineſs of that ſervice; in which they have | 
engaged themſelves. 

For this is the caſe. Almighty God hath fuch 

A 3 your ſervices, that is, to your obedi ; 
ence to all his laws, that, in the midſt of your 
other maſters, you are forced often to 

recur to his ſervice, and to pretend to pay him 
ſome ſort of obedience. Now, you have ſeen 
that this interrupted obedience, this half- duty, 
VPrhich is only ſo much as ydur other lords, your 
Juſts: and paſſions, your. covetouſneſs or lux- 

; ury, 
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wry, will permit you to pay him, is not truly 
his ſervice; and that you cannot pretend, by 
ſoch a limited and broken obedience, to prove 
yourſelves his ſervants. Would you, therefore, 
his ſervants, ſo as to have that reward which 
hath promiſed to his true and faithful ſer- 
vants? There is an abſolute neceſſity that you 
ſhould immediately come out of the chains of 
other contrary. lords; that you ſhould break 
their fetters; and; renounce every degree of that 
ſervice, which Mammon, or any fort of evil 
principle, requires of you. For God's ſervice 
cannot be his true ſervice, unleſs it be perfectly 
free from all ſuch regard to any thing elſe in 
the world, as is inconſiſtent with your conſtant 
regard to all bis laws. His ſeryice never can 
be eaſy to yourſelves within, till you have thus 
got rid of all the influences of impetuous in- 
clination to the ſervice of all contrary maſters : 
nor can it be ever pleaſing to him, till it is that 
uniform, ſincete, unmixed, obedience, which he 
bath a right to, by all poſſible title. 
On the other hand, conſider what title, what 
tight, oy other thing in the world, oppoſite to 
him, hath to our regards. What do. we owe 
to them? Are they the firſt cauſes of our be- 
ings? Are they the primary: occaſions of our 
happineſs? Will they, at the end, ſtand us in- 
ſtead againſt the attacks of adverſity here, or 
the diſpleaſure of an offended God hereafter ? 
Are they: ſtable, unmoveable, certain, unſhaken 
goods? or, Are. we certain of always having 
tas for our comforts and ſupports ? or, Arg 


they not rather vain, imaginary, movable, an 
P 3 _ tran» 
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tranſitory things; avd we ourſelves, haſting a- 
way with a never ceaſing pace; till all correſ- 
pondence with them is entirely interrupted, 
never to be renewed again? And are ſuch things 

as theſe, fit to be choſen for our maſters? or, 
Are we of that nature, as that it can become us 
to make ourſelves their ſervants? By no means: 
God, and reaſon reclaim us from all approaches 
to ſuch a ſervice; God, and reaſon, which are 
to us infinitely more than all the world beſides. 

If therefore we would have God for our 
friend, we muſt chuſe him firſt for our maſter ; 
and his lawsfor the rules of our ſervice. And if we 
would have our. own reaſon, and conſcience, at 
with us; we muſt act the part to which 
direct: and that part is ever the ſervice of 
that'God, to whom we owe ourſelves. What- 
ever hinders us from a conſtant application of 
ourſelves to that fervice ; whatever oppoſeth us 
in it, or would draw us off from it, is to be diſ- 
regarded, and caft from us with courage and 
conſtancy. And, it being certain that the ſer- 
vice of fin, is utterly inconfiſtent with the ſer- 
vice of God; it is certain, that if we would 
_ ſerve God, as we ought, in duty and intereſt, 
to doz we mult firſt ſhake off all regard to his 
enemy; we muſt, if we think of -being his 
fervants, unto all righteouſneſs, ſhake off that 

| yoke of ſervitude which other maſters would 
upon us. And if we be truly willing 

to do this, there will remain nothing to hinder 
us from giving up ourſelves to the true ſervice 
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"TV. To this I mall now endeayour to perſuade 
ou, and ſo conclude, His title, or right, to this 
ſervice, is indiſputable. He bath created us 
what we are, We owe to him all we have, 


and all we can ever enjoy; and. the very pofſi- 


' bility of enjoying any thing, He hath bought 
us again into 4 


bre opportunity of making ourſelves 
f 


his ſervice. And, how can we deny a fer- 


vice due on fo many, and ſo excellent, accounts? 
The rules of his ſervice are his laws, by which 


he governs us, and to which he requires our 
obedience. And theſe are reaſon, and light; 


the tranſctipts of his own moral 


which conſtitute his own happineſs, They are 


the dictates of eternal truth; and every ſtep we 
take in the paths of them, btings peace and joy 
along with it: in whieh they entirely differ 


from the laws of every other ſinful principle, 


that would draw us aſide from tbe. 
The rewards of this ſetvice (for we ſerve not 
God for nought) are unexpreſſible. The pre⸗ 
ſent reward is all that inward ſatisfaction which 


a well diſpoſed mind can take, in the conſcioul- 


neſs of a good and reaſonable conduct; and 
the thought of having God's approbation. Ih 
future reward, after the ſervice is over, is a 


the happineſs of God's preſence, or, of thoſe 
more immediate communications of his love, 


and favour, which he hath promiſed to all his 

faithful ſervants, In the Scripture-ſtyle, b 
being his ſervants, ny become bis fons ; * 

4 4 "> ph 


| is poſſeſſion, by the life and death 
ok his Son. To him we owe this freſh, and 
apps 


| 
| 
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y being his ſons, they are adopted into the in- 
heritance of the ſaints in glory, 
What is it now, I pray, that can come in 
competition with this reaſonable ſervice ? Can 
uncertain riches, or empty honour, or inſatiable 
luxury, pretend to any, thing like this? What 
title can they ſhew to the ſervices they claim ? 
or, What can they produce in favour of their 


own right? Can they ſpeak peace and ſatisfac- 


tion to the mind within? Ate their laws the 


equitable laws of reaſon, and obeyed with the 


approbation of our conſciences? or, Will the 
entitle to any, the leaſt reward hereafter? What 
are their laws, indeed, but the hard commands 
of tyrants, accompanied by diſquiet, here, and 
ending in unhappineſs and eternal death, here- 
after; flattering with images of pleaſure, but 
leading to certain pains ? 


Here then let us ſtop, and acknowledge that 
it is almigbty God alone, who can juſtly claim 
us, as his ſervants; he alone, who hath the re- 


ward of our ſervices, in his hand; and hath 
power to execute what his goodneſs hath pro- 
miſed us; and he, alone, therefore, who de- 
mands, and deſerves, our whole ſervice. We 
cannot, we ſee plainly, ſerve him, whilſt we 
ſerve other contrary maſters. To him there- 


fore, without delay, without reſerve, without 


hypocriſy, let us give up ourſelves, as true ſer- 
vants; and ſhew ourſelves ſuch, by our ſincere, 
conſtant, and uniform obedience to all his holy 
laws: that ſo we may, at laſt, with the good 
and faithful ſervant in the parable, enter into 


the joy of our Lord. 
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5 reac us to number our days, that we may * 
Pu our bearts unto e 


HE uſe that I would — of theſs 
words at preſent, is, to introduce a ſub- 

ject which may be profitably conſidered, viz. 
The well Huſbanding and improving of ourTime, 
The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of human life 

is a thing, that has been much complained of: 
and therefore there is no need to go about to 
prove it, ſince we all own and lament the truth 
of it. To perſuade men to make a proper uſe 
of this, knowledge, is indeed a much harder 
A 00 for this s cauſe it was that the holy 
plalmiſt 


pfalmiſt, conſcious of our weakneſs in this 
reſpect, thought fit to apply to Heaven for the 
cure of it, praying to God, that he would reach 
us fo to number our days, i. e. ſo to conſider and 
lay to heart how ſhort our time is, that we may 
apply our hearts to the trueſt wiſdom, by prepar- 
ing for a better ſtate. The way to do this (if 
we deſign ta do it, and if we do not, we are 
certainly in a very dangerous condition) is, to 
fit down and ſeriouſly conſider with ourſelves, 
in what manner we have ſpent our time, what 
profit we have gained, what loſſes we have ſuf- 
7 fered; what improvements we have made in 
I | virtue, what progreſs in vice, and in what re- 
: ſpects we are better or worſe Chriſtians, than 
we were when our lives began, It is not very 
eaſy to point out the particulars, of which this 
enquiry ſhould confiſt ; theſe being as various 
and different from each other, as the circum- 
ſtances and conditions of men. One man has 
met with croſſes and diſappointments, another 
with proſperity and fucceſs : one has been af- 
flicted with pain and ſickneſs, another has en- 
joyed health and ſtrength ; one has been pining 
under want and poverty, another has been filled 
__ with plenty: one has had many opportunities 
| to do good, another has had few or none; and 
| in proportion to the difference of men's ciream- 
ſtances in theſe reſpects, the articles of their en- 
quiry will be ſomewhat different too. How- 
ever, that we may not enter upon this necefſt 
work without ſome kind of method to dir 
us, I ſhall take upon me to lay down a few ge- 
neral rules for our conduct in this reſpect, after 
3 Re having 
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| having premiſed, that in all enquiries of this 
135 we muſt take with us theſe following o 
cautions. tO e et 5 FF 
I. That that is really no profit or advantage, 
which ſets us forward in the affairs of this world, 
and at the ſame time ſets us backward in the 
accounts we are to make at the judgment · ſeat 
of Chriſt, þ e 
II. That chat is really no loſs, which is ſo 
only with reſpect to this world, provided it 
helps us forward in thoſe articles of enquiry, 
which ſhall be made at the great day of judg- 
ment. | e e 
III. That therefore in all our buſineſs and 
employments, in all our dealings and tranſac- 
tions with each other, we ought to have an eye 
to that final hearing, which will make us happy 
or miſerable for ever. And therefore | 
IV. That to abound with this world's good, 
and at the fame time to be poor in grace, is in 
truth the worft huſbandry in the world, fince 
all that exceeds our own neceſſary occaſions, 
was given us for the fake of others, to enable 
us, by providing for the relief of their wants, | 
to lay up for ourſelves a reverſion of happineſs, | 
which this world cannot give. > | 
This being premiſed, 1 proceed to lay before | 
you a few general directions, by which we may 20 
be enabled ſo to balance our accounts, as to im» 
the time to come to our ſpiritual advan- 


ge, by looking back on what has happened in 


the paſt. The firſt is, | 
I. To compare the good offices we have done, 
with the opportunities we have had to do them: 
1 It 
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It is nat the good that is done by us, compared 
with what is done by others, but compared with 
the power and ability we have to do it, Shot 
will. juſtify us in the fight of God. This w 
are taught by the parable. of the widow, _—_ 
mite, we are told, was as well accepted, as the 
rich offerings of her wealthy neighbours... And 
indeed it would be no equitable or fair proceed- 
ing, to expect the ſame improvement from him, 
who has but few, as from him, who has many. 
talents... This would be utterly inconſiſtent 0 
that maxim of common juſtice, which is urged 
by our bleſſed Lord himſelf: That 70 whomſo- 
ever much is given, of him much ſhall be required ; 
and to whom men lave committed much, of bins 
they will aſe the more. . 

But though all men are not. bleſfed With the 
ſame means and opportunities, yet moſt men 
have ſome power to do good. And the leſs 

wer we have, the more careful ſhould we be 
not to loſe any occaſion of: exerting it. For in 
proportion to our power, be it more or leſs, we 
ſhall, be expected to account for the ule of it. 
Accordingly it was ſome of the laſt advice of a 
wiſe and good father to his ſon: Be merciful af- 
ter thy power. If thou haſt much, give plente- 

oufly ; , thou haſt little, do thy diligence gladly to 
give of that little; for: ſo gathereſt thou f 4 
good reward in the day of neceſſity. | 
It happens indeed to be the caſe of ſore, 

(would to God it were leſs common than it is! 
to be ſo humbled and afflicted in their outward 
circumſtances, that they can only be the objects 


of that charity and nn which, if it hag 
pleaſed 


5 4+} 


— \ , 
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55 vealed God to bleſ them with the good things 
* this life, they would gladly:have reached out 
to others. To theſe it: may be offered as juſt 
matter of ' conſolatiori, that by their i 
condition they are exempted from the neceſſity 
of accounting} ſor the uſerof riches. But _ 
they muſt remember, that there are many in 


ſtances of duty, wherein-the pooreſt man — | 


may ſupply the neceſſities; and adminiſter to the 
wants of others. To ſeed the hungty and to 
cloath the naked; to diſtrĩbute among the poor 
thoſe bleſſings and conveniencies, hich they 
want through the affluence of others, are, 
doubtleſs, very great and ſhining inſtances; but 


they are by no means the only inſtances of 


compaſfion; nor are riches the only talents oom - 
mitted to our care for the exerciſe of Chriſtian 
charity. Who vas ever in a poorer or more 
mean condition, than our Saviour Chriſt him- 
ſelf? And yet who was ever more Charitable 
than he? Or whoever: more abounded in thoſt 
offices of compaffion, by which he has com- 


manded us to expreſs our charity, and to teſtify 
our love to others? The character which is 


given him by one of the ſacred writers, and the 
deſcription which is left by all of them, is, 
that he went about daing. good, and that too at a 
time, when his poverty and diſtreſs gave occa- 
ſion to that pathetical complaint of his, hat the 
Foxes: had holes, and the birds ꝙ the air had neſts; 
but the Son o 
What riches had any of his apoſtles, who were 
choſen from ſome of the moſt mean employ- 
83 had as —_ ſhare ia the ſufferings 


and 


* 


” 
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Man had not ꝛcbere to lay bis bead. 
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and maſter? But as pobt as they were, they 
never waned means tu expteſs their cotnpal- 
fionate concern for men, by the moſt conſpicu- 
ous acts of charity. Silver and Cal have 1 
me, ſays one of them: Sur ſuch as I bave, grve 


32 
of his divine nature; and his 
Spirit of God: nor can we be ex to do 
3 — ve nut tlie 
ſame power to 5 
Cannot. But is 
We never an 
ked, to inſtruct the: i | 
afflicted brethren ? Can we fave them no trouble 
in their ordinary concerns by taking a little 
trouble on ourſelves ? Are there not many good 
offices, that one may do another, without fuf- 
fering the leaſt injury bimſelf? What is it, that 
caufes one to be eſteemed a good, amd another a 
| badineighbour amongſt us? Is it not the grant- 
ing or denying thoſe common favours, which 
may be well fpared without damage to our- 
ſelves? If ſo, what excufe can it be to ſay, we 
have no- riches to-beſtow on others, when we 
deny them, what we have to give? When we 
refuſe to afford them that comfort in diſtreſs, 
which. is alt that our preſent circumſtances will 
allow One would think the: common wants 
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— — be exempted, ſhould knit 
us all together in the bands of love, and difpoſe © 
vs to combine, if for no better reaſon, yet at 
leaſt for tho caſt and convenience we ſhould 
find in promoting each other's good. But 
wWhete can we find a greater want of charity; 
than among thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of it? 
As if the hardſhips of poverty were too little of 
themſcives, fome of thoſe, who fect it, do but 
add to its atthdtions; grieving their neighbours 
by their unfricadly: treatment, and themfelves 

things are f, in is in vain for then to talk of 
the good they would have done, if God's provi- 
and uſe of riches. © For as fure as they are en- 
vious: and malicious in their want, they would 
have been inſolent and unkind in plenty: as 
ſure as they nom murmur at the good of 
others, they would then have been indifferent 
to their diſtreſs. Fhe ſame principle would 
ſtill have followed them, through all fortunes, 
and alt circumftances in life: and he that has 
ſo little/love: and benevolence in his temper, ſo 
little will and inclination to do good, as to loſe 
———— he has, would have 
loſt them, if had been more and greater. 
The — 6.6 our Saviour's reaſoning, will 
bald good: with reſpect to him; Hy tbat bas 
m been: faithful oven a: few things, is not fit tobe 
a ruler aver many things, nor jOas 00" cuter eve 


the jay of hrs Lord. 

To return therefore to the rule I gave you 
er 9 things are . of 
charity, 
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charity, ſince charity is the bond of 2232 
ſince the end of the command is charity; the 
way to know whether we are poſſeſſed of this 
heavenly virtue, is (as I ſaid) to compare the 
good offices we have done, with the oppottuni- 
ties we have had to do them. To co 
them with the good that is done by others, is 
a falſe and uncertain rule; becauſe we can nei- 
ther know what is done by others, nor if we 
did, ſhould we be bound to follow them. Our 
example may as well be a rule to them, as theirs 
can be a rule to us; and if neither we, nor they, 
have an eye to our own power, but meaſure 


dur actions by the practice of each other, in 


this caſe be blind: will but lead the blind, and 
both may fall into the pit. Whereas by compar- 
ing the good offices we have done, with the 
opportunities we have had to do them, we ſhall 
be able to ſer, how our charity has abounded, 
and in what inſtances it has been defectives 
and may thereby be enabled ſo to regulate our 
conduct, ſo to huſband and improve our talents, 
that when we are called to give account of our 
ſtewardſhip,. we may do it with Joy, and __ 
ee g 
Thus much for the firſt rule, to os. ous 
accounts even, and to prepare for the great day 
of judgment. The next is, to compare the 
mercies we have received with the returns we 
have made to heaven for them. Numberleſs 
are the bleſſings, which God's gracious provi- 
dence. pours down among the ſons of men. 
Every day and every hour we hve, is a freſh 
inſtance of his goodneſs to us. To him we 
TOE; __ \ : are 


\ 
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are indebted for all the bleſſings we receive 
from the exerciſe of our ſeveral callings ; for 
the proſperous ſucceſs of our projects and de- 
figns, and for the fruits of our honeſt labours. 
It is he, who crowneth the year with bis goodneſs, 
and whoſe clouds drop fatneſs : who viſiteth the 
earth and bleſſeth it, yea, and maketh it very plen- 
teous : who watereth her furrows, and ſendeth 
rain into the little valleys thereof ; who maketh it 
ſoft with the drops of rain, and bleſſeth the in- 5 
creaſe of it. Nay it is he, who gives us that 8 
chearful ſpirit, without which his other bleſſings 
would be loft to us. Every man, ſays Solomon, 
to whom God hath given riches and wealth, and 
hath given him power to eat thereof, and to take 
bis portion, and to rejoice in his labour, this alſo 
is the gift of God. So that to him we are in- 
debted both for the bleſſings themſelves, and 
the comfort and delight they yield. To him 
therefore we ſhould aſcribe the glory ; to him 
we ſhould return the thanks. This is the only Hi | 
recompenſe he requires for all the inſtances of = 
his favour to us, not as reflecting any honour 
upon bim, or adding any luſtre to his infinite 
perfections; but as the beſt tribute we are able 
to pay, the only acknowledgment we can make 
for his goodneſs, and the only ſervice, by which | 
we can deſerve the continuance of - his favour 
to us. To know therefore, whether we have | | 
thus deſerved it; we muſt look back upon the 
'mercies we have received: not only thoſe ge- 
neral mercies, which he diſpenſes to all men 
promiſcuouſly, but likewiſe thoſe particular in- | 
ſtances of his providence, in which we are more | 


Vor. II. | \/ Pe pecu- 
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. peculiarly concerned. Some ſignal proofs of 
_ God's favour, and protection, ſome eminent 


-_ 


eſcapes from Ganger, ſome great deliverances 


from approaching evils, every year's experience 


- will afford: and he muſt needs be a very care- 
leſs obſerver of the benefits conferred upon 
him, who cannot recollect many inſtances of 
this kind, that have happened to his own per- 
ſon in particular. When therefore we have 
raiſed up theſe thoughts in our minds, the next 
thing to be conſidered is, what acknowledg- 
ments we have made for theſe great and unde- 
ſetved mercies. If we find upon enquiry, that 
. we have lived like men under a ſenſe of ſuch in- 
finite obligations, God's mercies are then mercies 
indeed: in as much as they will tend not only 
to our preſent, but likewiſe to our future happi- 
neſs. If not, it is time to make up our ac- 
counts, and to pay our arrears of gratitude, by 
offering up at the throne of grace, the ſmall 
recompence he requires us to make, even the ac- 
knowledgments of a thankful heart, and by 
ſtedfaſtly reſolving, through the help of his 
grace, 7o ferve and pleaſe him in newneſs of life, 
as long as we have our being upon earth. And 
that this may be done with the better proſpect 
of ſucceſs, the next rule I ſhall offer, is this: 
III. That we carefully compare the fins we 
Rave committed, with the temptations, by which 
we were ſeduced. We can ſee, when the power 
of a temptation is over, when the pleaſure is 


| vaniſhed, and the paſſion gratified, the true va- 


lue both of yice and virtue ; which perhaps we 
could not, while we were blinded by our inte- 
| x reſt, 
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reſt, or intoxicated with the love of pleaſure. 
The way therefore to know, what enjoyment 
we may expect from the commiſſion of any * 
ſin hereafter, is, to conſider what comfort or 
ſatisfaction we receive from a ſin that is already 
paſt; what recompence it has made us for the 
loſs of our innocence, and for the forfeiture of 
God's favour to us. If intereſt was the motive, 
let us confider, what benefit we have found in 
the poſſeſſion of ill-gotten wealth; whether we 
are ever the happier or more contented men, 
for any of our unlawful gains; whether they 
have not waſted by inſenſible degrees, without 
doing us any real ſervice; or if not, whether 
we have never any painful thoughts from the 
ſenſe we have, that they are none of ours, but 
- ought to be reſtored to others. If we have no 

remorſe, our caſe is dangerous ; and if we have, 
we mult be ſenſible how little it is worth while, 
to forfeit that innocence and integrity of heart, 
which is a perpetual ſpring of comfort, for the 
ſake of that, which, when we come to prove 
it, is but vanity and vexation of ſpirit. For 
what will it profit a man, to gain the whole world, 
if be loſes his own quiet and repoſe * Much leſs 
will it profit him, if he loſes his ſoul by it; the 
worſt loſs that he can poſſibly ſuſtain. On the 
other hand, if pleaſure has been our aim, if it 
is for that, that we have loſt our innocence, let 
us fit down and compute our gains. What 
fruit had ae then in thoſe things, whereof we are 
now aſhamed ? What was all we got by it, even 
in the height of our enjoyment, but a tranſient, 
and ſhort delight? And what now remains of 
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it, bot MEPs» of conſcience, and the fad re re- 
membtance, that our guilt ſtill lives, though 
the pleaſure be quite gone for ever? Such will 
be the pleaſure Which is yet to come; and 
which now tempts us with the moſt inviting 
2 ' fondneſs. That alſo will be paſt for ever. When 
we think on theſe. things, who would ever 
— to the ſuggeſtions of either intereſt or 
pleaſure, ſeducing us to ſin and miſery? Who 
would ever ſubmit to part with an advantage, 
for any thing which he has found, upon ba- 
- Jancing the account, to be no fair and juſt equi- 
1 1 3 
Wbilſt we are upon chis head, we may con- 
7 - der further, what temptations han been moſt 
to beguile us; and theſe, when we are ſa- 
tisfied of their force and influence, we ſhould 
be very careful for the future to avoid; in like 
e manner as a prudent and frugal manager will 
avoid all places, all companies and occaſions, 
- which he has frequently found, by examining 
his accounts, have led him to an unneceſſary 
expence. 
By this rule when we hee fortified and ſe- 
- cured our hearts, and armed them againſt the 
- power of temptation, we may proceed to the 
fourth and laſt rule I ſhall offer, viz. 
IV. To compare the vows and reſolutions 
we have made, with their actual performance 
and effect. The worlt of us, no doubt, have, 
at ſome time or other, had thoughts of forſak- 
ing our ſins. If they were only general, with- 
out fixing any time, what reaſon have we to 
think, we ſhall ever do more, than repeat the 
| ſame 
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' fame: general reſolutions? If we have fixed a 
time, and that time is paſt, what advances have 
we made in virtue? Do we ſteadily. bold out, 
in purſuance of our vow, againſt the - force of 
all temptations; that aſſail us? If ſo, we have 
obtained a victory indeed; and happy that ſer- 
vant; whom his Lord, when, he cometh, ſhall. find 
ſo doing. If not, we have reaſon to ſuſpect our 
hearts, and to guard them with more diligence 
for the future, For if one reſolution has been 
broken through, what hope, that we ſhall keep 
another ? It is a ſign there is ſome perverſe. an 
wicked principle, which lies lurking at the bot- 
tom of our hearts, which the longer we indulge, 
the more power it will gain, and the more dif- 
ficult it will be to conquer it. 

To conclude : we are hitherto preſerved by 
the good providence of God, to conſider and 
amend our ways, The day of grace is as yet 
vouchſafed to us ; though many of thoſe with 
whom we have converſed, are now laid in the 
loweſt pit, in the place of darkneſs, and in the 
deep. Their ſentence is fixed for ever : for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wiſdom, nor repentance, nor mercy in the 
grave whither they are gone: their love alſo, 
and their hatred, and their envy is now periſhed ; 
geitber have they any mere a portion for ever in any 
thing that is done under the fun. How long any 
of us may ſurvive, we know not: but this we 
know, that we muſt fall at laſt, and that the 
time we have to live, whether long or ſhort, is 
as nothing with reſpect to that eternity, which 
is to come, and for which therefore we ſhould 
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be conſtantly preparing, leſt day ſucceed" day, 
and year ſucceed year, and death overtake us in 
the ſame ſlothful ſtate, reſolving to repent with- 
ook beginning, or beginning without ever fi- 
niſhing. Wherefore, my beloved btethren, 
Tet us exhort one another daily, while it is called 
Pond, left any of us be Ser nl through the de- 
. . n: and may God, of his great 

mercy, diſpoſe our Hearts to conſider our real 
igtereſt, and ſo teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto wiſdom. 
Nou to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, 
Be aſeribed all hinour, praiſe, might, maje- 
Iz and dominion, both now, henceforth, and 
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HE ſeparate Intereſts of this World and” A | 

the next, make man a very fickle being. 

As be is compounded. of two different prin- 

ciples, one of them devoted to the concerns of 
this World, and the other looking forward io 
i it is no wonder to ſee him varying bis 
purpoſes, as this or that principle has the a- 
cendant. There are ſome indeed ſo ſteadily : 
religious, and others ſo profligate and aban- 
doned, that they ſcem to haye but one principle 
to direct them. "But the greateſt part of us 


are wavering and irreſolute; ſometimes miſled” 
by the blandiſhments of ſenſe, and at other 
times reclaimed. by reaſon ; ſo that our lives are 

ba Q 4 chequered | S 
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chequered with vice and virtue, and divided 
between fin and repentance. . e 

Now the cauſe of this diſorderly variety in 
our actions, is evidently the miſplacing of our 
affections. If we would but ſuffer them to be 
conducted by reaſon, we ſhould never feel ſuch 
a conflict within ourſelves, from the remon- 
ſtrances of that buſy monitor: we ſhould be 
ſecured from all levity and error, and conſe- 
quently from all ſorrow and diſappointment : we 
ſhould be taught not to look for ſubſtantial 
happineſs, where no ſubſtantial happineſs can 
be found; or, in other words, we ſhould be 
taught, as we ate taught in my text, to ſet our 
affection on things above, not on things pon the 
earth, 

| Reaſon, I fay, 1 510 ſhe ** for herſelf, 
would give us the very ſame advice with the 
apoſtle. And it is a pity therefore, that ſuch 
excellent advice ſhould meet with ſuch an ill 
reception. But as the ſenſual man doth not 
well conſider it, fo the ſuperſtitious doth not 
underſtand it. Neither of them obeys the pre- 
cept, as he ought : though the former offends 
knowingly and wilfully, and the latter out of 
ignorance and miſtake. One of them receives 
the precept like a ſtubborn enemy, the other 
like a ceremonious friend: and accordingly one 


treats it with contempt and averſion, the other 


with too much reſpect. To be plain; : the 
ſenſual man refuſes to comply with the com- 
mand, leſt it ſhould rob him of his unlawful 
pleaſures : and the ſuperſtitious adheres ſo 
ſtrierly to the letter of it, that he loſes ba 

thole 
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thoſe pleaſures which are lawful : whereas were 
the deſign of the apoſtle underſtood, the liber- 
tine might have the trueſt ſatisfaction that this 
World affords, without deſerting the Intereſts 
of the next; and the devotee might have all 
the ſpiritual ecſtaſy he deſires, without ſequeſt- 
ring himſelf from his buſineſs or his pleaſures.” 
In a word, the latter might be convinced, as 
great a paradox as it ſeems, that a Chriſtian may 
in ſome ſenſe be a man of pleaſure; and the 
former perſuaded of what is as great a 3 
to him, that there is no man of pleaſure like 
the Chriſtian. | 1 * wins” _ 

Now all this will moſt evidently appear, by 
conſidering the three following e | 
I. Firſt, that whatever is meant by this pre- 
cept of the apoſtle, or any other of the fame na- 
- ture in holy writ, it can never be underſtood 
to- prohibit that attention to the concerns of 
this preſent World, which is neceflary to our 
well-being in it. | ods» 
Nor, ſecondly, can it be ſuppoſed to exclude 
us from the enjoyment of thoſe innocent de- 
lights, which nature has poured out about us. 
But thirdly and Jaſtly, That, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the neceſſary buſineſs and the inno- 
cent delights of life, it is no leſs our Intereſt, than 
our duty, to ſet our ections on things above. 
Firſt I ſay, that whatever is meant by this 
precept of the apoſtle, or any other of the ſame 
nature in holy writ, it can never be underſtood 
to prohibit that attention to the concerns of this 
eſent World, which is neceſſary to our well- 
belts in it. To provide for our own ſecurity, 
18 
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is, indeed as much required of us as any; other 
act of-duty. . Self-preſervation is a moral prin- 
ciple, and as ſuch we. are, obliged to comply 
with it. Luxury and intemperance, and Ki 
that tribe of; vices, by which, we are ſaid to ſin 
againſt ourſelves, are none of them any other- 
wiſe. criminal, than as they offend againſt this 
inviolable.lay. For the ſame reaſon all neglects 
and omiſſions, by which we are wanting to our 
own ſecurity, are, in proportion to their impor- 
tance, ſins. Beſides this, there are many other 
duties ariſing from the ſeveral relations we 

ſtand in, none of which can be practiſed, as 
they aught, without an attention to the buſineſs 
of the World. So that to abandon the ſociety 
of mankind, and immure ourſelves in cells and 
cloiſters, as it is taught and practiſed in popiſh 
countries, under pretence of ſetting our ect ions 
on, things. above, is ſo far from being the duty 
of a Chriſtian, that, as long as the health of 
our bodies and the ſtrength of our minds enable 
us to be uſeful in another way, it is a down- 
right deſertion of our duty ; a devout lethargy, 
a ſpiritual repoſe, agreeable. neither to grace nor 
nature. In our. natural ſtate we were formed 
for action, and Chriſtianity has introduced no 
new duty ſurely inconſiſtent with the laws of 
nature. We are told indeed, that if we ſeek the 
Kingdom of God and bis righteauſneſs, every thing 
wwe want beſide, Mall be added unto us. But this 
promiſe itſelf ſuppoſes we have no hope of 
God's ſuccour and protection, without the con- 
currence of our-own endeavours. For why 


of 
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of God firſt, and principally, if thete were not 
ſome other ſecondary purſuit ?* And what can 
that ſecondary purſuit be, but the concerns of 
this preſent life? Let our converſation therefore 
he in Heaven, if you will; but let us not forget 
we are upon earth. For if we do, we may be 
ſure others will not. There will be always 
ſome, who have the wiſdom of the ſerpent, to 
take advantage of our holy ſlothfulneſs, and 
while we think we are laying up for oumſelvbes 
treaſures in Heaven, amaſs to themſelves the 
riches of the earth, which might have been 
poſſeſſed, and employed by us in the neceſſary 
works of Chriſtian: charity, for the relief of our 
needy brethren. In a word, while thoſe who 
have another World at” heart, employ. their 
whole time and thoughts in raptures of ſera- 
—— love, the wicked will lay ſnares to entrap 

ae innocent; and the ſtate of religion, and of 
the World in general, will be the worſe for 
their particular devotion. 
I fay not this to check the love of God, 
which can never be enough commended. 
But I fay it in oppoſition to thoſe zealots, 
who place religion in retiring from the World, 
and deſpiſing all perſons in it: whereas a 
chearfal and regular obedience, in the more 
active ſcenes of life, is as much ſuperior to 
this ſullen ſanctity, as the good of mankind is 
a nobler view, than one's own particular inte- 
reſt or advantage. 'A generous and beneficent 
ſpirit ſeeks occaſions of doing good to others; 
whereas in this recluſe and monaſtick ſtate, our 
- virtues are purely negative, "Tis the atmoſt 
: l : Rr 
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perfection of this order of men, not willingly | 
to do miſchief to any one. 

But, ſecondly, as this precept of the apoſtle i is 
not meant to. prohibit all attention to the buſi- 
- neſs of the World, ſo neither can it be ſuppoſed | 
to exclude us from the enjoyment of thoſe in- 
nocent delights, which nature has poured out 
about us. 

It cannot be denied, that at 8 certain ſea- 
ſons, to mortify our corrupt affections, or to 
humble ourſelves before an offended God, it 
may be proper and even neceſſary to abſtain 
from the. enjoyment of our lawful pleaſures, 
But it is a mean and unworthy notion. of the 
Supreme Being, to ſuppoſe he takes delight in 
milery. The contrary is not only deducible 
from his attributes, but ſo viſible even in all 
his works, that nothing but the groundleſs ter- 
rors of the ſuperſtitious, who thought him ol- 
together ſuch a one as themſelves, could have in- 
duced them to entertain that thought. The 
merciful and gracious Lord hath ſo — brs mar- 
vellous works, that they ought to be had in remem- 
' brance. And, how can they be remembred bet- 
ter, than by contemplating them with pleaſure 
and complacence ? It muſt needs be either guilt 
or ignorance, that can, cauſe us to ſuryey the 
beauties of the creation without being ſenſibly 
affected. ; They were made to ſtrike our ſenſes 
with delight, and if they have not this effect, 
the Ay — of nature is defeated. It is for this 
reaſon they are ever tempting and ſoliciting us, 
and till we can diveſt ourſelves of all our ſenſes, 


which were purpoſely adapted to the e 
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of them, we cannot be indifferent or inatten- 
tive. No imaginable reaſon can be given, why 
they are formed with ſo much ſymmetry and 
order, but for the delight and entertainment of 
us men, the ſovereigns of this Tower World. 
And indeed to behold them with a chearful 
heart, 1 is in ſome ſort an act of gratitude. It is 
rejoicing in him who made them, as we can- 
not but do with the moſt unfeigned ſincerity, 
when we conſider him as their great author and 
ſupport. Who can enumerate, that variety of 
entertainments, which lies ſcattered about the 
' vifible creation? Or what can we fay to that 
' prepoſterous devotion, which takes a pride in 
beholding them with indifference ? There is 
ſuch a thing as a religious melancholy, a cer- 
tain peeviſh ſolemnity of temper, conſiſting in 
an habitual diſpoſition to be out of humour with 
every thing on this fide Heaven. You are 
to underſtand the perſon infected with this di- 
ſtemper, to be far gone towards another World, 
and to have ſuch violent foretaſtes of the joys of 
Heaven, as to have no reliſh for any pleaſure 
upon earth. But ſurely it muſt needs be a more 
religious, as well as a more happy temper, to be 
pleafed as much as poſſible with every thin 
This is certainly no ways inconſiſtent with tho 
- harſheſt and ſevereſt precepts of the Goſpel. 
We are commanded indeed 7o take up our crofs ; 
but we are no where commanded to ſeek it 
out: we are to bear all the calamities, that fall 
to our ſhare; but not to load ourſelves with 
_ unneceſſary evils. We are neither to decline, 
nor court adverſity : if it is thrown into our lap, 


we 
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we muſt bear it patiently : if not, we may, enjoy 
the bleſſings of providence; provided it be done 


with temper and moderation, with an humble 
ſenſe of our own unworthineſs, and , without 


forgetting the hand that gave them. And this 


leads me to conſider, in the 
Third and Jaſt place, That, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with the neceſſary buſineſs and the inno- 


2 delights of life, it is no leſs our intereſt, 


than our duty, 7 ſet our Affection on things 
. obove. And ſurely if any thing in this World 
deſerves our love, much more does the moſt 
. bounteous author of every thing that is good 
and amiable. He gave us not only thoſe ob- 


jects of deligbt which affect us with ſuch an 
exquilite pleaſure, but likewiſe the very capa- 
city of receiving that pleaſure, and the diſpoſi- 
tion to be delighted with it. He therefore 
ſhould be the e if not the ſole object of 


our affection; and becauſe the paſſions are apt 


to follow, which ever way the ſenſes lead them, 
and conſequently it is not ſo eaſy to place our 


affections upon a ſpiritual and incorporeal be- 


ing, as upon one of the ſame nature with our- 


ſelves, it would be well therefore, if we would 
endeavour to bring down, this glorious object to 
the level of our own capacities, or at leaſt to 
raiſe ourſelves to ſore faint idea of his infinite 


perfections, by ſurveying him with the eye of 
reaſon. By this means we ſhall diſcover, how 
much we have been obliged to his goodnels, 

and how much we depend upon his power: 
how much reaſon. we have to praiſe him for 
* favours. paſt, and to truſt. in him for thoſe which 
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are to come. "Love and Joy, and hope ard 
-grafitude, and all the tribe of the moſt exalted 
paſſions, which can riſe in the heart of man, 
will find room to exert "themſelves on this 
ſingle object. How muſt the imagination fwell 
with the idea of that great and awful Being, 
which even the Heaven, and Heaven of Heavens, 
15 not able to contain ! And how muſt it break 
out into ecſtaſies of thankſgiving,” when we 
conſider ourſelves intitled, by the blood of our 
Redeemer, 1 an inberitance incorruptibie and 
"undefiled, reſerved in thoſe Heavens © for us ! 
Where can we find a ſubject for our meditation 
upon the ſurface of this earthly globe, which 
deſerves to be put in competition with theſe 
great and ſublime meditations? How mean is 
wealth and honour, birth, title, place or power, 
nay how mean is human wiſdoni itſelf, com- 
pared with theſe celeſtial treaſures!” Thus faith 
the Lord: Let not the wiſe man glory in his 
wiſdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his 
might : let not the rich man glory in bis riches : 
but let him that glbrietb, glory in this, that be 
under ſlandeth and knoweth me, that T am the 
Lord which exerciſe loving ki naneſs, judgment 
and righteouſneſs in the earth. For i in theſe things 
1 delight, ſaith the Lord. 

But laſtly, another reaſon why we ſhould ſer 
our affections on things above, is, that we ma 
be ſuperior to the little caſualties and diſaſters 
that happen in this lower World. A mind 
that. is wholly bent upon immortality,” contracts 
all its views and wiſhes, with refpe& to the 


conch of i this tranſient ſcene, into a very nar- 
row 
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row. compals, - Fortune has no power over it. 
Every moment of pleaſure is enjoyed ; and every 
moment of pain is cheated away by the proſ- 
| of a bleſſed immortality. From a heart 
: o fortified as this, came that noble reſolution 
in the prophet Habakkuk. Although the fg- 
tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither ſhall fruit be in the 
vines, the labour of the olive ſhall fail, and the 

field ſhall yield no meat, the flock ſhall be cut f 
From the fold, and there ſhall be no berd in the 
falls; yet will I rejoice in the Lord; I will joy 
in the God of my ſalvation. Such is the ſpirit 
of every true Chriſtian, when he is tried in the 
furnace of affliction. The ſetting our affeons 
on things above, cauſes all difficulties and hard- 
| ſhips to diſappear. The love of God is the 
vital principle, which animates and gives vigour 
to our devotion.” Without this, the outward ex- 
erciſe of religion will be not only a fruitleſs and 
unprofitable, but a very toilſome and uneaſy 
talk. We ſee, in the ordinary concerns of life, 
bow the principle of love prevails. With how 
much eaſe are all difficulties ſurmounted, which 
- oppoſe our paſſage to what we earneſtly deſire! 
Who would not riſque even life itſelf for the 
fake of what he dearly loves? And on the con- 
' trary, how ill are all offices performed, that 
are undertaken at firſt upon compulſion, and 
executed with unwillingneſs and regret! In 
vain does reaſon prompt us forward, if our at- 
fections do not ſecond and ſupport it. And if 
they do, no danger can diſcourage us, no op- 
. poſition baffle and repulſe us. What elſe is 
the reaſon, that ſo many holy martygg, have, 
"Ip . from 
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from time to time, with ſo mach cheatfalneſ 
of heart, ſuffered death for the fake of Chriſt; 
while others, whoſe affections were, leſs in- 

flamed,” have deſerted the common duties of 
Chtiſtianity, as too rigorous, and too difficult to be | 
born? Whereas the difficulty is not in the Unty 
itſelf,” but in the fpirit of him, who is to ptac- 
tiſe it. And the reaſon why ſo many profef. | 
ſors of religion ſtart back and - ſhame their 
calling, is, that their hearts are not affected with 
a ſenſe of gratitude, and their labour proceed- 
eth not of love. | | 
To conclude ; fince it is our duty ſo to di- 
vide our time betwixt this World and the next, 
as to be wanting to the concerns of neither; 
let every one, after he has ſtudied his temper, 
ſet a guard upon his own particular frailty. I 
believe there is no great reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
any of us think too much of another World. 
However, if there be any one, who thinks he 
has ſet his affe#tons on things above, merely 
becauſe he has withdrawn them from the earth, 
let him carefully ſearch and examine his own 
heart, to ſee whether he does not miſtake his 
own ſullenneſs and moroſeneſs, or his own 
| ſpleen and ill- nature for religion. If there be 
| any who thinks himſelf only innocently chear- 
| ful, let him take heed, leſt his gaiety of heart 
inſenſibly withdraw him from the thoughts of 


. another World, and enſlave him to the delights 

5 of this. 

In general, let us all examine what particular 

| pleaſures upon earth are moſt apt to engage our 

; affections, and at what ſeaſons they are moſt | 


Vol. II. 1 apt 
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25 to ſolicit us. | Againſt them let us employ 


our ſkill, that they may not ſo command 
ongroſs our thoughts, as to make us negli- 
e With this cau- 
eee eee 


Ne may {et our affections on another, without 


bling the conveniences of this, and we may 
lire with chearfulneſs and an here, with 


out forfeiting our inheritance 
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SERMON 


SERMON XV. 


Of the Happineſs of a heavenly Con- 
verſation, 


9 5 Archbiſhop TiLLOTS0N. 


PNnII. iii. 20. | 
OY our mu. is in Heaven. 


| OR the onterfizating of which words we 
need to look back no farther than the 
18th verſe of this chapter, where the apoſtle 
- with great vehemency and paſſion ſpeaks of 
ſome — the Philippians, Ns indeed pro- 
ſeſſed Chriſtianity but yet would do any thing 
2 decline Coffering for that profeſſion ; there 
e A that walk, of whom I have told you of- 


tell you' even weeping, that they are 


enemies to the croſs of Chrift ; they cannot en- 
dure to ſuffer with him and for him, they are 
ſo ſenſual and wedded to this world that they 
will do any thing to avoid perſecution ; ſo » 
deſcribes them in the next verſe, whoſe end 
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, in their ſhame, who mind earthly things. Nou 
6 in oppoſition to theſe ſenſual and earthly- 
| minded men the apoſtle gives us the character 
of the true Chriſtians, they are ſuch as mind 
Heaven and another world, and prefer the 

hopes of that to all the intereſts of this life; our 
' © » converſation is in Heaven. 
; For the right underſtanding of which phraſe 
be pleaſed. to obſerve, that it is an allufion to a 
city or corporation, 'and to the privileges and 
manners of thoſe who are free of it. And Hea- 

ven is ſeveral times in Scripture repreſcnted to 
us under this notion of a city. It is ſaid of 
Abraham that he looked for à city which hath 
foundations, whoſe builder and maker is God, Heb. 

xi. 10. It is called likewiſe the city of the liv- 

ing God, the heavenly Ferujalem, Heb. xiii. 22. 

And the ſame apoſtle ſpeaking of the uncertain 
condition of Chriſtians in this world ſays of 

them, that here they bave no continuing city, but 

look for one that is to come, Heb. xiv, 14. 

Now to this city the apoſtle alludes here in 
the text, when he ſays our converſation is in 
Heaven. For the word wonrepe, which is 
rendered converſation, may either ſignify the 
privilege of citizens, or their converfation and 
manners, or may take in both theſe, 

In the firſt ſenſe of the privilege of citizens, 

we find, wenreia a. word of near affinity with 
this ſometimes uſed ; with 4 great Jum (fays the 
captain to Paul) obtained I TV TOATEQY TAUWTI, 
this freedom, Acts xxii. 28. According to this 
ſenſe, nuw T0 ToAiTeupe may very well be ren- 
dred, as Tertullian often does this text, munici- 
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_patus-nofter, our eitizenſhip is in Heaven; an 
Alan perhaps (as the learned Dr. Hammond 
obſerves) to thoſe who though they were not 
born at Rome, and it may be lived at a great 
diſtance from it, had yet ius civitatis Nomanæ, 
the privilege of — citizens. In like man- 
ner the apoſtle here deſcribes the condition of 
Chriſtians. Tis true, we are born here in this 
world and live in it, but we belong to another 
corporation; we are denizens of another coun- 
191 and free of that city which is above. 
In the other ſenſe of the converſation of ei- 
tizens we find the verb AER ming 2 
wards the beginning of this epiſtle 
ver ſalion be as it becometh the gof ce 4 75 F ches, 
Phil. i. 27. And why may not the word we- 
Aire i in the text, 1 any inconveni 
include both theſe f As if the apoſtle had ſaid, 
there are ſome that mind earthly things, and 
are ſo addicted to them that rather than part 
with them they will forſake their religion; but 
as for us, we conſider that we are citizens of 
Heaven, and accordingly we converſe and de- 
mean ourſelves in this world, as thoſe that are 
free of another city and do belong to it. N 
So that to have our converſation in Heaven 

ps imply theſe two things. | 

Firſt, The ſerious thoughts and conſideration 
of Heaven, 

Secondly, The effect which thoſe choughts 
ought to have upon our lives. 
Ihbeſe two things take up the meaning of 

my text, and ſhall be the ee of the follow 


ing diſcourſe. | N 
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1. It is — 


I. The ſerious and conſiderations of 
— that is, of the happy and glorious ſtate | 
of good men in another life. And concerning 
this, there are two things principally which of: 
fer thetaſclves-to.our conſideration. Firſt, the 


| Happineſs of this ftate. Secondly, the way and 


means whereby we wy come to gee pw 
this Happineſs. Th 
Firſt, we will conſider the Happineſs of this 


Nate.) | But what, and how great this Happineſs 


is, I am not able to repreſent to you. Theſe 


things are yet in a great meaſure within the veil, 


and it does not now fully appear what we ſhall 
be. The- Scriptures 2 revealed ſo much in 
genetal concerning the reality and unſpeakable 
felicities of this ſtate as may ſatisfy us for the 

and ſerve to inflame our deſires after it, 
and to quicken our endeavours for the obtaining 
of it; as namely, that it is in rably be · 
yood: any Happineſs of this world ; that it is very 

and that it is eternal; in a word, that it 
kr above any d think we can nom bun- 


ceive or 
bepontls an | Happinehy 
in this world. It is free from all Noſe ſharp 


and bitter ingredients which do abate and allay 
the felicities of this life. All the enjoyments 
of this world are mixed and uncertain, and 
unſatisfying; nay ſo far are they from giving 


us ſatisfaction, that the very ſweeteſt of _— 


are fatiatin +, and cloying. 
the comforts of this life are pure 
Je jrens unmixed. There is ſomething: of vanity 
AR with all our carthly a _ 
that 


of one, who had as great a ſhare of it as any 


9 
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that cauſeth vexation of ſpirit. There is no 
ſenſual pleaſure but is either purchaſed by ſome- 
pain, of attended with it, or ends in it. A 
great eſtate is neither to be got without care, 
nor kept without fear, nor loſt without trouble, 
Dignity and greatneſs is troubleſome almolt to 
all mankind, it is commonly uneaſy to them 
that have it, and it is uſually hated and envied 
by thoſe that have it not. Knowledge, that is 


one of the beſt and ſweeteſt pleaſures of human - 


life; and yet if we may believe the experience 


of the ſons of men ever had, he will tell us, 
that 7518 alſo is vexation of ſpirit ; for in much 
wiſdom there is much grief, and be that incteaſeth 
knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow, Eccleſ. i. 17, 18. 
Thus it is with all the things of this world; 
the beſt of them have a mixture of good and 
evil, of joy and ſorrow in them: but the Hap- 
pineſs of the next life is free from allay and 
mixture. In the deſcription of the new Jeru- 
falem it is faid, that there ſhall be nv more curſe, 
and there ſhall be no night there, Rev. xxii. 3; 
5. nothing to imbitter, our bleſſings, or oblcure 
our 4 Heaven is the proper region of Hap- 
pineſs, there only are pure joys and an unmin- 
gled felicity. 5 
But the enjoyments of this world, as they are 
mixed, ſo they are uncertain. So wavering and 
inconſtant are they that we can have no ſecurity 
of them, when we think ourſelves to have the 
faſteſt hold of them, they flip out of our hands 
we know not how. For this reaſon Solomon 
very elegantly calls them things that are not. 
n Ra Why 
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Of the Heppinds of 
Why wilt — [et thine eyes upon that whichs is 


not? for riches Certainly make to themſelves Wings 


and fly like. an eagle towards Heaven. So fugi- 


tive are they, that after all our endeavours to 


ſecure them they may break looſe from us, and 
in an inſtant vaniſh out of our ſight, riches make 
10. themſelves wings and fly like an eagle, intimat- 

ag fo us that riches / are often acceſſary to their 
on ruin. Many times the greatneſs of a man's 
eſtate, and nothing elſe, hath been the cauſe of 
the loſs of it, ay of taking away the life -of 
the owner thereof. The fairneſs of ſome mens 


foktune hath been a temptation. to thoſe who 


have been more powerful to raviſh it from 
them, thus riches make to themſelves wings. So 


that he that enjoys the greateſt Happineſs of 


this world does ſtill want one Happineſs more, 
to ſecure to him for the future what he poſſeſ- 
ſes for the preſent. _ But the Happineſs of Hea- 
ven is a ſteady and conſtant light, fixed and 
unchangeable as the fountain from whence it 
ſprings, the father of lights, with whom-1s no ua- 
riavlenefs nor ſhadow of turning. 

And if the enjoyments of this life were cer- 


tain, yet they are unſatisfying. This i is the va- 


nity of vanities, that every thing in this world 
can trouble us, but nothing can give us ſatisfac- 
tion. I know not bow it is, but either we, ot 
the things of this world, or both, are ſo phan- 
taſtical, that we can neither be well with theſe 
things, nor well without them. If we be hungry, 
we are in pain; and if we eat to the full, we 
are uneaſy. If we be poor we think ourſelves 
miſerable, and when we come to be rich we 

— com- 
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commonly really are ſo, If we are in a low 
condition we fret and murmur, and if we 
chance to get up and to be raiſed to greatneſs, | 


we are many times, farther. from contentment 
than we were before. So that we purſue the 


Happineſs of this world juſt as little children 


chaſe birds, when we think we are come very 
near it, and have it almoſt in our hands, it flies 


farther from us than it was at firſt. 
Nay, ſo far are the enjoyments of this world 


fom affording us. fatiefattion that the ſweeteſt 


of them are moſt apt to ſatiate and cley us. All 


the pleaſures of this world are ſo contrived as 


to yield us very little Happineſs. If they go 
off quickly they ſignify nothing, and if they ſtay 


long we are ſick of them. After a full draught 
of any ſenſual pleaſure we preſently loath it, 
and hate it as much afier the enjoyment, as we 
courted it and longed for it in the expectation. 


But the delights of the other world, as they 


will give us full ſatis faction, ſo we ſhall -never be 
weary of them. Every repetition of them will 


be accompanied with. a, new pleaſure and con- 
tentment. In the felicities of Heaven theſe 
two things ſhall be reconciled, - Which never 
met together in any ſenſual delight, long and 


full enjoyment, and yet a freſh, and perpetual | 
pleaſure. As in God's preſence there is fulneſs 
of joy, ſo at bis right land there Hall be 6 plogfures 5 


for evermore. 


The Happineſs of the other life.i is not only 
incomparably beyond any Happineſs of this 
world (that, it may be, is no great commenda- 
tion of it) but it is very great in _itfelf. The 


Hap- | 
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| Of the Happineſs of 
-vf-Hdivew: is "uſually in 


ww fach — — 


and eee Was and intellectual infinitely 
and refined than thoſe of ſenſe; and 
. Sd 
feaſt, and a banquet, and a mar- 
accommodation 
neſs and condeſcenfion rn 
cites. M att: 

But the chlef ing ehen of this Happineſs, 
6 dus thought ft t5/reveal 
it to us, e the perfection of our knowledge, 
and the height of our love, and the perpetual 


ſociety and friendſhip of all the bleſſed inhabi- 
rants of thoſe-glorious manſions ; and the joy- 

ful concurrende of all theſe in chearful expreſ- 
 Gons' of | 
admiration-'of the fountain and author” of all 


e, in the inceſſant praiſes "and 


es. And what can be more de- 


this 


| one ye have our underſtandings enter- 


h a clear fight" of the beſt and moſt 
petfect being, with the knowledge of all his 
works und of the wile of his provi- 
dende here in the world f than to live in the 
reviving-preſence of God, and to be continu- 
ally atending upon him whoſe. favour is life, 
and whoſe rer that of 
of the es of this world, than the : 
any princ pond 


_ of them is above the pooreſt worm 


queen of Sheba thought Solomon's ſervants 


Ddappy in having the opportunity, by ſtanding 


continually before Him, to hear his wiſdom; 
but in the other" world it ſhall be a Happineſs 
to Solomon himſelf, and to the wiſeſt and greateſt 
1 5 | perſons 
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that ever were in this world, to ſtand 
ore this great king to admire his wiſdom and 
to behold his glory. Not that I imagine the 
Happineſs of Heaven to oonfilt in a perpetual _ 
gazing upon God, and in an idle contemplation 
of the glories of that place. For as by thut 
bleſſed fight we ſhall be infinitely tranſported, 
ſo the Scripture tells us we ſhalt be b tranf: 
formed into the image of the divine 
we /ball. ſer God and we ſhall be trke him; and 
what greater Happineſs can there be than wy 
be like the bappieft and moſt perfect Being in 
the world? Beſides, who can tell what employ= 
ment God may have for us in the next life? 
We need not doubt but that he who is Happi- 
neſs itſelf, and hath promiſed tu make us happy; 
can eaſily find out fuch employments and de- 
P 
— ware rey 
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knowledge, there ſhall be the moſt delightful 
exerciſe of love. When we come to Heaven 
we ſhall enter into the ſociety” of the bleſſed 
angels and of be ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, 
that is freed from all thoſe paſſions and infirmi« 
ties which do now | render the converſation, 
even of the beſt men, ſometimes troubleſome 
to one another. We ſhall then meet with all 
thoſe excellent perſons, thoſe brave minds, 
thoſe innocent and charitable foals whom we 
have ſeen, and heard, and read of in this world. 
'There we ſhall meet with many of our dear 
relations and intimate friends, and perhaps with 
many of our enemies, to whom we ſhall then 


252 -Of th — of 
de perfectly reconciled notwithſtanding all the 


warm conteſts and peeviſh differences which we 


bad with them in this world, even about matters 
of religions For Heaven is a ſtate of perfect love 
and friendſhip, there will be nothing but kind- 
neſs and en een there, and all the prudent 
arts of endeatment and wiſe ways of rendring 
converſation mutually pleaſant to one another. 
And what greater Happineſs. can be imagined 
_ than to converſe freely with ſo many excellent 
perſons, without any thing of folly or diſguiſe, 
of jealouſy or deſign upon one another? For 
then there will be none of thoſe vices and paſ- 
ſions, of covetouſneſs and ambition, of envy and 
hatred, of wrath and peeviſhneſs, which do 
now ſo much ſpoil the pleaſure and diſturb. the 
quiet of mankind. All quarrels and contentions, 
Ichiſms and diviſions will then be effectually 
hindred, not by force but by love, not by —— 
pulſion but by that charity which never fails; 
and all thoſe controverſies in religion, which 
are now ſo hotly agitated, will- then be finally 
determined, not as we endeavour to end them 
= by canons and decrees; but by a perfect 
knowledge and convincing light. ve 2 
And when this bleſſed ſociety is met together 
vl thus united by love, they ſhall all join in 
gratitude to their great patrons and benefactors, 
to-him that fits upon the throne, and to the Lamb 
that was ſlain, to God even our Father, and to our 
Lord Jeſus Cbriſt, who bath loved us and waſhed 
us from our fins in his own-blood. And they thall 
ing everlaſting ſongs of praiſe to God for all 
bis works: of wonder, for the effects of 8 
: infinite 
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"infinite ho and admirable. wiſdom, and 
almighty. power, which are clearly ſeen in the 
creation and government of the world and all 
the creatures in it; particularly for his favours © 
to. mankind, for the benefit of their beings, 
for the comfort of their lives, and for · all his 
merciful providences totvards them in this 
world: but above all for the redemption of 
their ſouls by the death of his Son, for the free 
forgiveneſs of their ſins, for the gracious aſſiſt- 
ance of his holy Spirit, and for conducting 
them ſafely through all the ſnares and dangers, 
the troubles and temptations of this world to 
the ſecure poſſeſſion of that glory and happineſs 
which then they ſhall be partakers of, and are 
bound to praiſe God for to all eternity. This, 
this. ſhall be the employment of the bleſſed ſpi- 
rits above, and theſe are the chief ingredients of 
our Happineſs which the Scripture mentions. * 
And if there were no other, as there may be 
ten thouſand more for any thing I can tell, yet 
generous and virtuous minds will cafily under- | 
ſtand how great a pleaſure there is in the im- 
provement of our knowledge, and the exerciſe 
of love, and in a grateful and perpetual acknow- 
ledgment of the greateſt benefits that creatures 
are capable of receiv 
3. This Happineſs ſhall be eternal. And 
though this be but a circumſtance and do not 
enter into the nature of our Happineſs, yet it is 
ſo material a one that all the felicities which 
Heaven affords would be imperfect without it. 
It would ſtrangely damp and allay all our joys 
to think that they ſhould * time have an end. 
And 


* 
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trouble it would be to us to conſider that it 
muſt have a period. It would make a man 
ſorrowful indeed to think of leaving ſuch vaſt 
poſſeffions. Indeed if the Happineſs of Hea- 


ven were ſuch as the joys of this world are, it 


were fit they ſhould be as ſhort; for after a little 
- enjoyment ĩt would cloy us, and we ſhould ſoon 
grow weary of it: but being ſo excellent, it 
would ſcarce be a Happineſs if it were not eter- 
- - Hal. It would imbitter the pleaſures of Hea- 
ven, as great as they are, to ſee to an end of 
them, though it were at never fo great a diſ- 
| tance; to conkider that all this vaſt treaſure of 
| "Happineſs would one day be exhauſted, and 
that after ſo many years were paſt we ſhould 
be as poor and miſerable again as we were once 
in this world. God hath fo ordered things, 
that the vain and empty delights of this world 
ſhould be temporary — tranſient, but that the 
great and ſubſtantial pleaſures of the other 
world ſhould be as laſting as they are excellent. 
For Heaven as it is an excceding, ſo it is an 


eternal weight of glory. And this is that which 


crowns the Joy of Heaven, and baniſhes all fear 


and trouble — the minds of the bleſſed. And 


thus to be ſecured in the poſſeſſion of our Hap- 
ble addition to it. For 


3 — neſs is an unſpeaka 

t which is — — as it ſnall never determine, 
ſo it can never be diminiſhed ; for to be dimi- 
niſhec and to decay is to draw nearer to an end, 


but that which ſhall never have an end can ne 
O vaſt 


b martyrs e ow 
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O vaſt eternity! how doſt thou ſwallow up 

and entertain us at once with de» 
light and amazement ? This is the very top and 
higheſt pitch of our pineſs, upon which we 


may ſtand ſecure and look down with ſcorn 


upon all things here below; and how ſmall 
and inconſiderable do they appear ta us, com- 


pared with the vaſt and endleſs eny of 
our future ſtate? But oh vain and fooliſh ſouls! 
that are fo little concerned for eternity; that for 


the trifles of time, and he pleaſures of ſin which 


are but for a ſeaſon, can find in our hearts to 


Cy 


forfeit an everlaſting felicity. Bleffed God! 
why haſt thou prepared ſuch a Happineſs for 
thoſe who neither confider it, nor ſeek after it? 


Ny is ſuch a price pu into the hands of foals, 
who have no heart to make uſe of it ; who fondly 


chuſe to gratify their luſts rather than to ſave 
their ſouls, and ſottiſbly prefer the temporary 
enjoyments of fin before a bleſſed im 

4. And laſtly, this Happineſs is far above any 
thing that we can now conceive of imagine. 
It is ſo great that it cannot now enter into the 
heart of man. We cannot from the experience 
of any of thoſe pleaſures and delights which we 
bave been acquainted withal in this world, 
frame an equal idea and conception of it. 80 
that when we come to Heaven we ſhall be 
ready to ſay of it as the queen of Sheba did of 
Solomon's wiſdom and proſperity, that hf of 
I bab, not been told us; that the felicities and 


glories of. that ſtate do far exceed all the fame 
which we have heard of them in this world. For 


who can fay how great a good God is? and 


how 
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In this imperfect ſtate we are not capable o | 


8 a full repreſentation of thoſe glories. We can- 
not now ſee God and live. A full deſcription 


of Heaven and of the pleaſures of that ſlate 


would let in joys upon us too big for our nar- 


row capacities, and too ſtrong for weak morta- 
lity to bear. We are now but children, and we 


peu as children, and underſtand and think as 


children concerning theſe things; but in the 
other ſtate we ſhall grow up to be men, and 
then we ſhall put away theſe childiſh thoughts; 


| now we. know but in part, but when that which 


is perfect is come, that which is imper fect ſhall be 


done aua; now we ſee through a 2 (& 


eviyperi, in a riddle) but then we ſhall ſee face 
to face; now we know in part, but then we ſhall 
know even as alſe we are known, 1 Cor. xiii. , 


10, 11, 12, as the apoſtle diſcourſeth bereut 


concerning this very matter. 

No ſooner fhall we enter upon the joys of 
the other world, but our minds ſhall be raiſed 
to a ſtrength, and activity as much above that of 
the moſt knowing perſons in this world, as 
the thoughts 'of the greateſt philoſopher and 
wiſeſt man upon earth are above the thoughts 


of a child or a fool. No man's mind is now 


ſo well framed to underſtand any thing in this 
world, as our underſtandings ſhalt then be fitted 


for the Knowledge of God and of the things, 


that belong to that ſtate. In the mean time ſet 
us blen God that he hath revealed ſo much of 
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dl Heppinsc to us as is pity a. excite 
and encourage us to ſeek after it. * 

The ſecond thing to e 
Ae 
we may come to be made partakers of 
And that in ſnort is hy the ——— and 


ough 
the mercies of God in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Chriſt indeed is the author of our lalvation, but 
obedience is the condition of it; ſo the apoſtle 
tells us, that Chryft is the. at ae fa. 4 
vation to them that abey lum, Heb. v. 1. It is 
the grace of God in the Goſpel which wy | 
or offers this, ſalvation to us, zoe then it is pay | 

ng of ungodlineſs and 2 luſts, and - 
wing rh and righteouſly, and godly in tus 
3 that we are 0 wait for the 2 
Lope, Tit. ii. 11, 12. Our Saviour FR; 

. ble jd ar W 
pure in for. they' ſhall: ſee: and e 4 
_ — — exclude all others 
1 any ſhare or portion in this bleſſedneſs; fo 
the aſſures us that without: * no man 


Hall. ſee the Lord, Heb. xiii. 14. ZN 
And holineſs is not only chen but s 1 
qualification, for the Happineſs of be 


This is the force of St. John's rea- 
we ball de like him, for we ſhall ſet A. 


ſoning, 


To ee God is to be happy, but unleſs we be 


like him we cannot ſee him. The ſight and 
preſence of God himſelf would be no Happi- 


neſs to that man who is not like to God in the Et 
temper and dif] of his mind. And from 25 


hence the a infers in tho dert verſe, eng * 
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degun here; but che othet world alters no man 
- as to his main ſtate, tbe ihr 3s Nu will be filthy 
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man that bath this boge in bin el himſelf 
even as be is hu. S0 chat if we dive wicked 


dives, if we allo dur ſelves in the practice of 
any denbom ſin, we interrupt our hopes of Hea- 
9 render ourſelves unfit. for eternal liſe. 


Ey this means due defeat all the defigns of God's 


and mercy towards us, and falvation itfelf 


Cannot dave us if we make out ſelves incapable 
f that: Happineſs which God offers. | Heaven 
is in Scripture called ax inberitnitre among them 
hat urr Janttyfied, and the inheritance of the 


Saints in ight-; ſo that it is not enough that 


cis inheritanct is promiſed to us, but we muſt 
be aualified and prepared for it, and be made 
it. * \d W % 

And dhis life is the time of our preparation 
Yor our future ſtate. Our ſouls will continue 
for. ever what wWe make them in this world. 


Such a temper and diſpoſirion of mind as a man 


carries with bim dut of this life he ſhall retain 
in the neat. is true indeed, Ha ven perfect 
and 'virtuons diſpoſitiuns which are 


Kill, and be rbat is anrighteous: will be. wnrigh- 


rem Mill. if we do not in a good: degree mor- 


our luſts and ns here, Math will not 
them for us, but wi hall carry them with 


us into the other warld. - And if God ſhoulll 
admit us fo qualified into the place of Happi- 


. ne; yctaue ſhall bring chat along with us which 
would infa llibiy hioder us from being happy. 


> * Our ſenſnal inclinativns and deſires would meet 


0 with ny; there that would be ſuitable to 
> 4 va * . 8 * — 41 them, 
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they be with Happineſs? They y 
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tation for it. To be happy, 8 px 351 CAE 
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that ſtate are purely ſpiritual; and are only to be 
_ - reliſhed by thoſe who have 82. themſelves 
à God it pure. But if thou be carnal and ſen- 
val, what are theſe things to thee ? What Hap- 
neſs would it be to thee to ſee God, and to 
have him always in thy view, who was never 
in all thy thoughts; to be tied to live for ever 
in his company who is of a quite contrary tem- 
per and diſpoſition to thyſelf, 'whoſe preſence 
thou dreadeft, and whom whilſt thou waſt in 
this world thou couldſt never endure to'think 
upon? 80 that the pleaſures of Heaven itſelf 
could fignify no or happineſs to that man 
who is not fo diſpoſed as to take pleaſure in 
them. Heaven is too pure an air for corrupt 
fouls to live and breathe in, and the whole em- 
ployment and converſation of that place, as it 
would be unſuitahle, fo would it alſo be unac- 
ceptable to a ſenſual and vicious perſon. 
Prom all this it appears how neceflary it is 
; = us to prepare ourſelves for this bleſſed ſtate, 
by the conſtant and fincere endeavours of a holy 
life, and by mortifying every luſt and inordinate 
paſſion in our ſouls. For till this be done we 
ate not meet to be made ers of the feli- 
cities of the other world. And thus I have 
done with the firſt thing implied in this phraſe, 
of having our Converſation in Heaven, viz. the 
ſerious thoughts and conſiderations of Heaven; 
or the Happineſs of that ſtate, and the way and 
means whereby that Happineſs is to be attained, 
II. The bhaving' our Converſation in Heaven 
does imply likewiſe the effect which thoſe Feed 
Nenne OP 2 | Ne 5 er- 
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Gderations ought to have upon our hearts and: 
lives: As, 

1. To convince us of the vakity — this 
world. God hath on purpoſe made this world. 
troubleſome and uneaſy to us, that there might 
be no ſufficient temptation to reaſonable and 
conſiderate men to take them off from the care 
and thought of their future Happineſs; that 
God and Heaven might have no rival here be- 
low ; that there might be nothing in this world 
that might pretend to our affection or court us 
with any advantage in mri en 
life and glory, - 

When we come to die, and eternity ſhall 
preſent itſelf to our ſerious and waking thoughts; 
then things will put on another face, and thoſe 
things which we valued ſo much in this life 
will then appear to be nothing worth; but 
thoſe things which we neglected, to be of inſi- 
nite concernment to us, and worthy to have 
deen the care and endeavour of our whole lives. 
And if we would conſider theſe things in time, 
while the opportunities of life and health are 
before us, we might be convinced at a cheaper 
rate, and come to be ſatisfied of the vanity. of 
this world before we def; paired of the __ 
neſs of the other. 

2. To make us very active and Alain | 
to be as good, and to do as much good as we 
can in this life, that ſo we may be qualified and 
diſpoſed for the Happineſs of the next. Men 
are uſually very induſtrious for the things of 
this life, to be rich and great in this world ;-did 
we but value Heaven half as much as it de- 
S 3 ſerves 


.- neſs how lies at the ſtake. And how 


7 man * down all the evils of 
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ſerves we ſhould take infinitely areal for 
that. So often as we conſider the glories that 


art above; how” does it accuſe our ſloth and 


condem our folly, that we are leſs concerned 
for our ſouls than moſt men are for their bodies, 
that we will not labour half ſo mueli for in 
eternal eee 
theſe cotruptible 1 1 
Leet us remember that we ie baſting "apaec 


to-another world, and that our eternal Happi- 
d it 
icken our endeavours to have ſuch a reward 

et before us, to have crowns and ſeepters in 


tne eyes Would we but often repreſent to our 
minds the gloriou 


s things of another world, 
what fervours ſhould we feel in our hearts 
we ſhoald'be all life, and ſpirit, and wing; and 


ſhould do God's will, almoſt with the ſame rea- 


ſon and delight, as the angels do who contirmally 


Behold the face of their Father.” The conſidera- 


tion of Heaven and the firm perſuaſion of our 


future Ha opineſ ſhould actuate all the powers 


of our ſouls, and be continually inſpiring us with 
new vigour in the ways of holineſs and virtue. 


How ſhould this thought ſwell our reſolutions 


and confirm our purpoſes-of obedience, that if 


we have our fore unto CI: of our end will be 
| everlaſting life ? 


3. To mitigate and lighten the el nd 
alflictions of this life. It is no great. matter 
how rough the way be, provided we be ſure 


that it leads to Happinets, The incomparably 


greater good of the next life will to a wiſe and 


this. 
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this. And the. Scripture tells us [that there id 
no compariſon: between them. The * 
of this preſent. time are not worthy to. be. compare 
with the glory which ſhall be.revealed im us, Rom, 
vii. 18. The evils, of this life affli&t men more 
or leſs. according as the foul is fortified, with 
conſiderations proper to ſuppart us under them. 


When we coofider: that we have but a little 5 


while to be here, that we are upon our journey 
travelling towards our heavenly. country where 
we ſhall meet with all the delights we. can der 
ſire, it ought not to trouble us much to enduge = 
ſtorms and foul ways, and ta want ERS 
thoſe accommodations we might expect 
home. This is the common fate of travellers, at 
we muſt take things as we find them, and not 
look to have every thing juſt to our mind. Theſe 
difficulties- and inconveniencies will ſhortly be 
over, and after a few days will be quite forgot- 
ten, and be to us as if they had never been. 
And when we are ſafely landed in qur own 
country, with what pleaſure ſhall we look back 
upon thoſe rough and boitterous ſeas Which we 
have eſcaped ? The more troubles we have pak 
through, the kinder uſage we ſhall find when 
we come to our Father's houſe. So the apoſtle 
tells us, that aur /igbt affliction which is but fer 
a moment, worketh for us a far mare exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. When we come 
to Heaven our Happineſs ſhall then be as real 
as our miſeries were here upon earth, and far 
greater and more laſting. And What great 
matter is it though we ſuffer a whale in this 


world, provided we eſcape the endleſs upſuf- 
271 84 ferable 
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ferable torments of the next; though we have 
not our good things in this life, "if infinitely 

cater be reſerved for us, and we ſhall receive 


t em with intereſt in the other? 
. Several of the evils and calamities of this life 
| would be inſufferable indeed, if there were no- 


thing better to be hoped for hereafter If this 
were true, Chriſtians would not only be of all 
men but of all creatures the moſt” miſerable. 
But our religion hath abundantly affured' us to 


the contrary. And the aſſurance of this was 


that which made the primitive Chriſtians to 
embrace ſufferings with ſo much chearfulneſs, 


10 glory in tribulation, and to take joyfully the 
ſpoiling of their goods, knowing that in Heaven 


1 bad a — and more enduring ſubſtance. 
e ſeven brethren in the hiſtory of the Mac- 

cabees upon this perſuaſion would not accept de- 
liverance, that they might obtain a better reſur- 


rection. The ſtorm of ſtones which was poured 


upon St. Stephen was no more to him than a 

common ſhower when he ſaw the Heavens 

opened, and 75 ſus (in whoſe cauſe he ſuffered) 
right hand of God. 

4. To make us fincere in all our profeſſions, 
words and actions. Did men firmly believe the 
rewards of another world, the'irreligion would 
not only be in ſhew and pretence, but in life 
and reality, no man would put on a form of 


godlineſs that were deſtitute of the power of it; 


we ſhould do nothing for the opinion of others, 
but all with regard to God and our own con- 
ſciences; and be-as curious of our thoughts, and 


moſt retired actions, as if we were in an open 


theatre 


— 
* 
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theatre and in the preſence of che greateſt aſ- 
ſembly. For in the next life men ſhall not be 
rewarded for what they ſeemed to be, but for 
what they really were in this world. There- 
fore whatever we think; or ſpeak, or do, we 
ſhould always remember that the day of reye- 
lation is coming, when the ſecrets of all hearts 
ſhall be diſcloſed, when all diſguiſes ſhall be 
laid aſide, and every one's maſk ſhall be taken 
off, and all our actions and 7 ſhall. be 
brought upon the public ſtage and expoſed to 
the view of men and angels. There is nothing 
now hidden which fhall not then be revealed, nor 
ſecret which ſhall not be made known. 

F. To arm us againſt the fears of death. 
Death is terrible to nature, and the terror of it 
is infinitely encreaſed by the fearful apprehen- 
fions of what may follow it. But the comfort- 
able hopes of a bleſſed immortality do ſtrangely 
relieve the fainting ſpirits of dying men, and 
are able to reconcile us to death, and in a great 
meaſure to take away the terror of it. I know 
that the thoughts of death are diſmal eyen to 
good men, and we have 'never more need of 
comfort and encouragement than when we are 
conflicting with this laſt enemy, and there is no 
ſuch comfortable conſideration to a dying man 
as the hopes of a happy eternity. He that 
looks upon death only as a paſſage to glory, may 
welcome the meſſengers of it as bringing him 
the beſt and moſt joyful news that ever came 
to him in his whole life, and no man can 
behind in this world with half the comfort that 
this man leaves it. 


| | | And 
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And now I have. done with the two things 
implied in this phraſe, of kauing our Converſa- 
tian in Heaven, viz. the ſerious thoughts and 


conſiderations of Heaven, and the effects of 


theſe thoughts and conſiderations upon our 
hearts and Is. 

I I'crave your patience but a little longer, till 
8 make e Fr, been de- 
| livered concern $ of men 

after this life. — told you that A <li 
parably beyond any Happineſs, of this world, 
that it is great in itſelf, and eternal in its dura- 
tion, and far above any thing that we can now 
conceive or imagine. And now after all this, 
I am very ſenſible how much all that I have 
ſaid comes ſhort of the greatneſs and dignity of 
the thing. So that I could almoſt begin again 
and e a new attempt upon this, ſubject. 
And indeed who wauld not be loath to be 
taken off from fo delightful an argument? Me- 
thinks tis good for us to be here, and to let 
our minds dwell upon theſe conſiderations. We 
are unworthy of Heaven, and unfit to partake 
of ſo great a glory, if we cannot take pleaſure 
in the contemplation of thoſe things now, the 
poſſeſſion whereof ſhall be our Happineſs for 


With what joy then ſhopld we think of thoſe 
great and glorious things which God hath pre- 
fared for them that love bim, of that inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled; which fadeth not away, 
reſerved. for us in the Heavens? How ſhould we 
welcome the thoughts of that happy hour, 
when we ſhall make our eſcape out of theſe 
. priſons, 


— 
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| when we ſhall paſs out gf this bowing 
; avilderneſs into the promiſed land, when we'ſha 
be removed from all the troubles and tempta- 
tions of a wicked and ill- natured world; hen 
we ſhall be paſt alll torms, and ſecured from all 
farther danger of ſhipwreck, and ſhall be ſafely 
landed in the regions of bliſs and immortaliey ? 
O bleſſed time f 2 — . —— _ 


from ot C ye, and death aud ſor row ſhall 
more z when mortality all be be 2 
and wo ſhall enter al}t 
Happineſs and glory — God 5 hack promiſ- 
ed, and our faith hath believed, and our: hopes 
haveraiſed us to the expectation oft hen we hal 
be eaſed of all our pains, and reſolved of all our 
doubts, and be purged from all our ſins, and be 
freed from all our fears, and be beyond 
all our hopes, and have all this Happineſs ſe- 
ed to us beyond the power of time and 
3 when we ſhall know God and other 
thin s without ſtudy, and love him and one 
an without meaſure; and ſerve and praiſe 
him without wearineſs, and obey his will with- 
out the leaſt reluctancy; and ſhall ill be more 
and more delighted in the knowing, and lows 
ing, and prailing, and Berns of God to 1 
eternity. | 
How ſhould theſe thoughts aff our * 
and what a mighty inffuence ought they 40 
have upon our lives? The great diſadvan tage 
of the arguments fetched from another world 
is this, that thoſe things are at a great diſtance- 
from us, and not ſenſible to us; and therefore 


are noc apt to affect us ſo ſtrongly, and io work 
ſo 


ſo powerfully upon us. Now to make amends 
for this diſadvantage we ſhould often. revive 
theſe conſiderations upon our minds, and incul- 
cate upon ourſelves the reality and certainty of 
- theſe things, together with the infinite weight 
and importance of them. We ſhould reaſon 
thus with -ourſelves; if good men ſhall be fo 
unſpeakably happy, and conſequently wicked 
men ſo extremely miſerable in another world: 
if theſe things be true and will one day be found 
to be ſo, why ſhould they not be to me as if 
they were already preſent ? Why ſhould not I 
be as much afraid to commit any fin as if Hell 
were naked before me, and I ſaw the aſtoniſh- 
ing miſeries of the damned? And why ſhould I 
not be as careful to ſerve God and keep his 
commandments, as if Heaven were open to my 
view, and I ſaw Jeſus ſtanding at the right 
hand of God, with crowns of glory in his 
hand ready to be ſet upon the heads of all thoſe 
who continue faithful to him? _ m_— 
The lively apprehenſions of the nearneſs of 
death and eternity are apt to make mens 
thoughts more quick and pierciog, and accord- 
ing as we think ourſelves prepared for our fu- 
ture ſtate to tranſport us with joy, or to amaze 
us with horror. For the ſoul that is fully ſatiſ- 
fied, of his future bliſs is already entered into 
Heaven, has begun to take poſſeſſion of glory, 
and has (as it were) his bleſſed Saviour in his 
arms, and may ſay with old Simeon, Lord, now 
letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes haue ſeen thy ſalvation. But the thoughts 
of death muſt needs be very terrible to that 


man 
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man who is doubtful or deſpairing of his fu: 


ture condition, It would daunt the ſtouteſt 


man that ever breathed, to look upon death 
when he can ſee nothing but Hell beyond it. 
When the apparition at Endor told Saul, 0“ 
morrow thou and thy ſons ſhall be with me, theſe 
words ſtruck him to the heart, ſo that he fell 
down to the ground, and there was no_more 
ftrength left in him. It is as certain that we 
ſhall die as if an expreſs meſſenger ſhould come 
to every one of us from the other world and tell 
us ſo. Why ſhould we not then always live 
as thoſe that muſt dic, and as thoſe that hope 
to be happy after death? To have theſe appre= 
henſions vigorous and lively upon our minds, 
this is ro have our Converſation-1n Heaven, from 
whence alſo we Jook for our Saviour, the Lord e- 
fus Chriſt, abo ſhall change our vile body that it 
may be faſhioned like unto his glorious body, ac- 
cording to the working of that mighty power . 
whereby be is able even to ſubdue all things 16 
himfe J. | | | | — 6 * A , 
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T. Ss "HA 8 that all the 
laws of nature, as far as they comprehend 
'& duties we owe to one another, may be re- 


benevolence, viz. That we lay it down as the 
fixed and fundamental rule of all our actions, 
to do all manner of good, and to abſtain from 
all manner of evil. 

The motives to this conduct, beſides the 
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beauty and agreeableneſs of it, both to our own 
nature, and the divine will, are theſe : 1. That — 


(however men of narrow apprehenſions may 
imagine otherwiſe, yet) all mankind in reality 


oonſuft their own intereſt beſt; when they con- 
tribute 


tribine co the good of the hole. 3 Gre 
js an intrinſic pleaſure reſulting from th 
tice; of virtue, and>ſuohrrawhath! aprons 9 
dency to peace of mind, and heath of — 
And: 3< That it endears und om us to 
the _ and \eftcem. uf all man kind. 
Whereas, un the dmrary, atguith rt. | 
Ad fear and; inſecurity, ure che nu- 
ral rewards uf .imquity even in this world : and 
a this d mo where: more conſpicuous than in 
the paſſiot and vice of Envy, nowbefore us; 0 
the contraſt bet iv ixt. chat, and a humane, dene 
yolent, good-natured diſ fition, is no Where 
more ſtromgly ot beautifully v din imthe 
words of my text: 2 cart at u life 1 
the fd; but Envy the Dr Ne bo bones.” 
ſound: heart,” or, as the original may otherwiſe 
be rendered, a heart of demty, or medicine. All 
which are meant to Ggnify,-that a behevolent; 
good-natuted diſpoftion, is Kindly, genial. 
vital pr that anfutes balm and healing 
imo the blood, and produces a ſtrong 
like that which reſults from good health, and a 
right:temperament : whereas Envy is a leaven 
that ours and corrupts, fet all the humour upon 
the fret, and is the direct oontradiction to 
pinefs and health; the bane of all that is good, 
mad beautiful, and deſirable, iinlife. 
And therefore, in ortier to repreſunt this ED 
ous paſſion in its true light, and make it as Hate- 
ſul 10 you, as it is deteftable in itſelf, I thall en- 
deav our in the following diſeburſe to thew. you, 
I. The 3 and Origin of Envy ; and 
—_— ace that are moſt ae. ende i 
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"bh 1 hallſhew you en by which 


* 


it may be knowun. | 
III. 1 chall endeavour to explain and trace 
out the ill effects of it. 
IV. And laſtly, I ſhall endeavour to ag 
the remedies of this pernicious paſſion. 
_ Firſt, then, As to the Nature of Envy, it is a 
pain, or uneaſineſs, ariſing from an apprehenſion 
of the proſperity and good fortune of others; 


not becauſe we ſuffer from their welfare, nor 


that our condition may be bettered by our un- 
eaſineſs, but merely becauſe their N is 


bettered. 


There is a ſtrong. jealouſy of pre-eminence 
and ſuperiority implanted in our nature 
almighty God, for wiſe and noble purpoſes: 
to excite to the purſuit of laudable attain- 
ments, and the imitation of good and great ac- 
tions. When this principle takes root in a 
good mind, it is called emulation. Now emu- 
lation is allo an uneaſineſs occaſioned by the 


good fortune of others; but not 2 
repine at their proſperity, but becauſe we our- 


ſelves have not attained the ſame good ſucceſs. 
The effect of this principle is, to excite us to 


great deſigns, and worthy performances. Twas 
this that made Cæſar weep at the ſight of A- 
lexander's ſtatue, to think that he had already 


paſſed that age at which the other hero had con- 
quered the world. 
But when this principle meets with an evil, 


corrupt diſpoſition, it then degenerates into 


Envy, the moſt malignant and hateful 


paſſion 
in human * che worſt weed of the _ 
FS 0 


r 


\ 


ſoil! And this is fo far from ſtirring us up to 
worthy imitations, and laudable purſuits, that it 
takes a quite contrary method; and labours to 
taint and depreciate what it doth not fo much. 


as attempt to equal, 


Now this paſſion affects us chiefly in relation 
to our equals, at leaft thoſe that we think ſhould 
be ſo, it fome good turn of fortune had not 
raiſed them above us: and the reaſon of it 
ſeems to be this; It hath pleaſed God to im- 
plant in us all, ſtrong defires of power and af= 


| fluence : but foraſmuch as there is no certain 


portion of theſe fixed, nor any ſtandard ſettled; 
by which it may be determined when any man 
enjoys either of theſe in proportion to his me- 
rits ; the only way of eſtimating our ſucceſs in 
the attainment of them, is, by comparing our 
fortune with thoſe of like birth, or education, 
or condition of life, with ourſelves: if we find 


we have equaled or exceeded theſe, the natural 
| conſequence is joy and complacence in our con- 


dition; but if we are exceeded by them; emu 
lation, or Envy: emulation, if we are virtuous 


and good men (for then this pre-eminence of 


our equals is a new ſpur to our induſtry, and 
urges us on to honeſt purſuits;) but Envy, if 


vue are corrupt and worthleſs: for then we are 


to deery and leſſen what we cannot 
equal; that ſo, at leaft, we may bring thoſe 
down to our awn level, whom we cannot bear 
to behold above ns. | 
From hence it follows, that we feldom Envy 
thoſe whom their birth and fortune have placed 
greatly above us, nor thoſe that are very far in- 
Vor. II, T ferior 
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ferior to us; becauſe. neither of theſe are the 
ſtandards by which we meaſure our own feli- 
city: neither do we envy the dead, nor men of 
remote and foreign regions; becauſe, with theſe, 
we can have no contention, or competition of 
honour and pre-eminence. | 
Now the perſons moſt ſubject to this unhappy 
paſſion of Envy are, 1ſt, The covetous ; be- 
cauſe they think every thing raviſhed from 
themſelves, that accrues to their equals ; ima- 
gining that, if it had not been for their interpo- 
ſition, they might have attained thoſe advan- 
tages that were equally in their reach. 
2dly, (If theſe may juſtly be diſtinguiſhed 
from' the covetous) Men of little and mean 
ſpirits are moſt ſubject to Envy; becauſe to 
theſe every thing appears great and extraordi- 
nary: as if their minds bore ſome analogy to 
microſcope-glaſſes, which magnify in propor- 
tion to their littleneſs. 
3dly, Men of extraordinary endowments and 
abilities, or that are renowned on account of 
ſome _ uncommon. excellence, or mighty per- 
formances, and, in general, men that are ſtudi- 
ous of the ſame attainments, whether of wealth, 
or wiſdom, or valour, or the like, are very ſub- 
ject to Envy; becaule their intereſts either do, 
or at leaſt are often imagined to interfere, and 
therefore they cannot bear a rival. Twas this 
ſet Pompey and Cæſar at mortal variance; be- 
cauſe, as the hiſtorians obſerve, the one could 
not bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. 
Proud men alſo are remarkably ſubject to this 
vice, eſpecially if their pride be founded upon 
| , wealth, 
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wealth, beauty, birth, or any other conſideration 
diſtinct from real merit, if they have no real 
and valuable advantages to pride themſelves 
upon (ſuch as learning, wiſdom, virtue, or uſe- 
ful arts, of ſome kind, whereby the world may 
be benefited;) becauſe then their birth, or wealth, 
or othef accidental or imaginary advantages, 
being their only diſtinctions above others, they 
cannot bear to ſee thoſe men grow up into 
eſtcem, and wealth, and honour, by the force 
of their own merit, who before were their in- 
feriors; and who, they foreſee, muſt one day 
be better, and more ic eſteemed, than them- 
ſelves, 

And, laſtly, Old men are very ſubject to En- 
vy: becauſe they ſee the youth poſſeſſed of 
thoſe advantages which once were theirs, and 
which they imagine they have yet a right to. 

And thus having ſhewn you the Nature and 
Origin of Envy, and who they are that are moſt 
ſubject to it: 1 proceed, in the next place, 

I. To ſhew the ſymptoms by which it _ 
be known. And,. 

Firſt, It is a ſhrewd ſign of our envying any 
; perſon, when we find ourſelves averſe from do- 
ing him good offices; for this is a great cor- 
ruption of nature, which, in its purity, is ſo- 
cial and benevolent, and hath a ſtrong propen- 
ſity to acts of kindneſs and goodneſs, as well as 
a ſtrong pleaſure in the performance of them: 
whereas Envy is a narrow, ſelfiſn principle, ut- 
terly inconſiſtent: with that univerſal charity, 
which is the. firſt dictate of uncorrupt nature, 
and which our bleſſed Saviour recommends to 
T 2 us 
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ferior to us; becauſe. neither of theſe are the 
ſtandards by which we. meaſure our own feli- 
city : neither do we envy the dead, nor men of 
remote and foreign regions; becauſe, with theſe, 
we can have no contention, or competition of 
honour and pre-eminence. | 

Now the perſons moſt ſubject to this unhappy: 
paſſion of Envy are, 1ſt, The covetous ; be- 
cauſe they think every thing raviſhed from 
themſelves, that accrues to their equals ; ima- 
gining that, if it had not been for their interpo- 
ſition, they might have attained thoſe advan- 
tages that were equally in their reach. 

2dly, (If theſe rnay juſtly be diſtinguiſhed 
from' the covetous) Men of little and mean 
ſpirits are moſt ſubject to Envy; becauſe to 
theſe every thing appears great and extraordi- 
nary: as if their minds bore ſome analogy to 
microſcope glaſſes, which magnify in propor- 
tion to their littleneſs. 

zdly, Men of extraordinary endowments and 
abilities, or that are renowned on account of 
ſome uncommon excellence, or mighty per- 
formances, and, in general, men that are ſtudi- 
ous of the Guts attainments, whether of wealth, 
or wiſdom, or valour, or the like, are very ſub- 
ject to Envy; becauſe their intereſts either do, 
or at leaſt are often imagined to interfere, and 
therefore they cannot bear a rival. Twas this 
ſet Pompey and Cæſar at mortal variance; be- 
cauſe, as the hiſtorians obſerve, the one could 
not bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. 

Proud men alſo are remarkably ſubject to this 
vice, eſpecially if their pride be founded upon 

wealth, 
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wealth, beauty, birth, or any other conſideration 
diſtinct from real merit, if they have no real 
and valuable advantages to pride themſelves 
upon (ſuch as learning, wiſdom, virtue, or uſe- 
ful arts, of ſome kind, whereby the world may 
be benefited;) becauſe then their birth, or wealth, 
or other accidental or imaginary advantages, 
being their only diſtinctions above others, they 
cannot bear to ſee thoſe men grow up into 
eſteem, and wealth, and honour, by the force 
of their own merit, who before were their in- 
feriors; and who, they foreſee, muſt one day 
be better, and more juſtly eſteemed, than them- 
ſelves, 

And, laſtly, Old men are very ſubje& to En- 
vy: becauſe they ſee the youth poſſeſſed of 
thoſe advantages which once were theirs, and 
which they imagine they have yet a right to. 

And thus having ſhewn you the Nature and 
Origin of Envy, and who they are that are moſt 
ſubject to it: I proceed, in the next place, 

II. To ſhew the ſymptoms by which it _ 
be known. And, 

Firſt, It is a ſhrewd ſign of our envying any 
. perſon, when we find ourſelves averſe from do- 
ing him good offices; for this is a great cor- 
ruption of nature, which, in its purity, is ſo- 
cial and benevolent, and hath a ſtrong propen- 
lity to acts of kindneſs and goodnels, as well as 
a ſtrong pleaſure in the performance of them: 
whereas Envy is a narrow, ſelfiſn principle, ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with that univerſal charity, 
which is the. firſt dictate of uncorrupt nature, 
and which our bleſſed Saviour recommends to 

1 2 us 


us as the diſtinguiſhing and fundamental duty 
of his ' followers. And yet one would think, 
that even pride and ambition (which are almoſt 
inſeparable: ingredients of Envy) ſhould find 
their account in good offices: foraſmuch as to 
relieve the indigent, to caſe the oppreſſed, and 
to comfort the afflifted, to benefit our ene- 
mies, and to do good for evil, are, in reality, 
the happieſt employments, and nobleſt triumphs, 
of human nature! and I am confident would 
always be thought ſo, if it were not for that 
corrupt, ſelfiſh principle, that checks and cramps 
every thing that is good and noble in our na- 
ture: and therefore it is much to be ſuſpected, 
that avarice is the great root of Envy ; becauſe 
that is ſo apt to repreſent every thing as loſt, 
and taken away from ourſelves, that is given to 
another: as if we were neceſſarily injured by 
- every thing by which another is benefited. But, 
. '2dly, A ſecond ſymptom of Envy, and a much 
ſurer than the former, is when we are pleaſed - 
with the evil of others. This is ſuch a degree 
of corruption, as reverſes our whole nature, and 
'renders it the very contrary to what it ſhould 
be. It is a corruption that approaches to the 
-malignity of curſed ſpirits, nay, and is monſtrous 
even in them. And it hath this ſingularity 
in it, that it hath evil for its object, in an emi- 
nent degree, above any other paſſion whatſoever. 
Even anger, unruly and outragious as it is, re- 
laxes either by time or ſatisfaction, and for the 
moſt part calms into good nature, and bene- 
volence; and nothing in nature, but Envy, is 


ſteadily and permanently malignant. 
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zZaͤly, Another ſymptom of Envy, is, a cen- 
ſorious diſpoſition; and this diſcovers itſelf ei- 


ther in induſtriouſſy ſilencing the good actions f 


others, or expoſing the bad: but, indeed, it 
ſeldom reſts here. It extends itſelf even to 
the doubtful and indifferent; nay, too often, to 
the good and virtuous: and ſeldom fails, either 
by uncharitable interpretations, or ſtrained con- 
ſequences, to affix ſome colour or intention of 
evil to them. And becauſe it is often ſeen in this 
- ſhape, and is always odious in all ſhapes; there- 
fore it uſes a variety of artifices to hide its de- 


formity. The moſt common diſguiſe is pity; 


and it muſt be owned it is, at the ſame time, the 
beſt: becauſe there is no excellence in 'this 
world that hath not its allay. Learning is too 
often proud, judgment ſlow, wit injudicious, 
and ſo of the reſt: and therefore it is eaſy to 
hide the rancour of our Envy, under the com- 
paſſion we would be thought to beſtow upon 
that unhappy imperfection, which clouds 
and depreſſes the excellence we ſeem to ad- 
mire, at the fame time that we induſtriouſly 
malign and decry it as much as poſlible. 

At other times it puts on the appearance of 
wit and delicacy: it is a nicety of taſte that 
diſpoſes us to diflike and difreliſh the accom- 
pliſhments and performances of others; but 
ſtill with an air of contempt, and conſcious ſu- 
periority, rather than of Envy. | 

The laſt ſymptom of Envy that I ſhall men- 
tion, is, a diſcontented, querulous diſpoſition, 
repining at the diſpenſations of providence ; 
that the foundations are out of courſe, virtue 
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and merit are deſpiſed and oppreſſed, and no- 
thing but vice and villainy proſper, and carry 
all before them!] and yet, when all this comes 
to be enquired into, it will be found, perhaps, 
to mean no more than that the complainant is 
not in the condition he wiſhes to be; or, in 
other words, that the moſt worthleſs man alive 
is not at the top of his ambition, and avarice! Let 
any man but conſider the ſhametul hypocriſy of 
this conduct, to make a ſeeming concern for 
the intereſt of virtue and religion a cloak to the 
moſt flagitious vice! Nor is the folly of it leſs 
conſpicuous than the impiety ; foraſmuch as 
the true way to happineſs and proſperity is an 
honeſt induſtry, and an humble ſubmiſſion and 
intire reſignation to the wile diſpenſations of 
the divine Providence; and not to graſp at any 
thing that was not intended for us; becauſe, 
when we do, we are ſure of vexation, and diſ- 
appointment. This querulous and cenſorious 
diſpoſition is attended with this farther ill con- 
ſequence, that it too often degenerates into 
doubts, and deſpondency, concerning the Pro- 
vidence of God, and concludes in the horrors 
of deſpair, $i 
And thus much for the ſeveral ſymptoms of 
Envy. I proceed in the third place, 

III. To inquire into the ill effects of it. 
And theſe are of two ſorts, either to the en- 
vious perſon, or to ſociety. 

PFirſt, To the envious perſon; and one of 
theſe my text expreſſes, by rottenneſs to the bones. 
Good-nature operates agreeably, both upon the 
body and ſoul; whereas Envy waſtes and dil- 
| tracts: 
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tracts: the eyes are ſunk by it, and the counte- 
nance becomes haggard, and livid: a ſecret 
canker gnaws the heart, and eats into the bones, 
like a moth fretting a garment. The mind, 
in the mean time, is in a perpetual ferment, 
working, and reſtleſs, like a troubled ſea. A 
ſucceſſion of turbulent and unruly paſſions ſeize 
it: all within is in uproar! and conſcience and 
religion loſt in the tumult. 
But this is not all. The worſt effect f 
Envy is, the influence it hath upon the moral 
ſtate of the mind; it does not only kill our 
quiet, but our virtue likevwiſe., And the rea- 
ſon is evident. All virtue conſiſts in a ſocial 
diſpoſition ; love and benevolence are the foun- 
tains from whence it flows : and therefore when 
Envy once poiſons the mind with deſpite, and 
gall, and enmity ; may we not juſtly aſk, with 
St. James, My brethren, can the ſame fountain ſend 
forth fret water and bitter? The ſoul is called 
off, by this means, from the nobleſt objects and 
inclinations, and perverted to the vileſt, and the 
worſt ; when, inſtead of being employed. in 
contriving our own ſalvation, and promoting 
the good of mankind, we are buſied in pro- 
Ring calamity, and torture, and affliction, both 
to ourſelves and others. In the mean time 
death ſteals faſt upon us, and the ends of life 
are loſt and defeated. We live in the world 
like furies, and we leave it in a condition that 
renders us unfit for every thing but the conver- 
ſation of fiends, and curſed ſpirits. And this is 
one obvious reaſon, why wicked men are to 
dwell with devils in another world ; becauſe, 
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"when once the mind is imbued with the malig. 
nity of vice, it is unfitted for every thing but 
the ſociety of curfed ſpirits : and it is as impoſ- 
ſible for it to derive any conſolation from the 
ſociety of angels, and archangels, and all the 
beatitudes of Heaven; as that Envy, hatred, 
and malice, ſhould delight in love, and friend- 
ſhip, and univerſal charity. e! 
But, 2dly, Another ill effect that Envy bath 
upon the perſon poſſeſſed by it, is, that it ex- 
poſes him to the juſt hatred and averſion of all 
mankind: and therefore it is utterly repugnant 
to reaſon, and the common intereſts of life; be- 
cauſe it puts a man upon ſuch methods of ob- 
taining his ends, as muſt of neceſſity defeat his 
own purpoſes . for no man is ſelf-ſufficient, 
but hath frequent need of the friendſhip and aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, in all conditions and circum- 
ſtances of life, And is any man fo fooliſh as 
to imagine he can procure the friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance of others by calumny and abuſe, 
by deſpite and enmity ? This is ſtupid, and ab- 
furd. And therefore Envy will be ſo far from 
advancing us jn the attainment of any one uſe- 
ful purpoſe of life, that it muſt of neceſſity be 
the greateſt clog and impediment to all our en- 
deavours ; foraſmuch as it will at once deprive 
us, both of the love of ſociety, and the favour 
of God, and leave us equally deteſted and de- 
ſpiſed of both, | 
But the ill effects which this pernicious paſ- 
ſion hath upon ſociety, are beyond all expreſ- 
ſion: it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poiſon ; 
and ſpreads its malignant influence wherever it 
| comes. 
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comes. Wrath is cruel, and anger 7s Outrageous ; 


but who is able to fland before Envy? faith $dlo- 
mon. Merit and innocence; the two great ſe- 


curities of peace and happineſs, are fo far from 


being ſhielded againſt it, that they are the moſt 
of all expoſed to its malignant affaults; and 
the ſure objects of its fierceſt vengeance. Wit- 


neſs the violence of the ſons of Jacob, who 


could ſacrifice their own brother to the jealouſy 
of a dreaded ſuperiority, even in a dream. Wit- 


- neſs the implacable malice of Saul againſt Da- 


vid, the man of all the earth he was moſt 
obliged to; who had ſo often ſaved him, and 
his kingdom from ruin; and was the greateſt 
glory, as well as the greateſt ſecurity, of his 
country. It unhinges all the obligations of 
gratitude and juſtice, and changes the very ten- 
dencies of our nature: it is conſcious: of its 
own malignity, and therefore it is impoſſible to 
relax it by good offices, becauſe it juſtly regards 
all returns of kindneſs and benevolence to be 
(as in truth they are) the greateſt reproaches to 
it. In one word, it is for the moſt part to this 
2, murder 
and hatred, and infamy owe their riſe: and 
therefore it is, that whenſoever the apoſtles 
ſpeak of it, they never fail to join to it mur- 
ders, wraths, ſtrifes, malice, evil-ſpeakings, 
&c. to ſhew that theſe are all the natural, and 
almoſt unavoidable conſequences of that paſ- 
fon, Thus St. Paul; Rom. i. 29. ſpeaking of 
the ſins of the Gentiles, which were the con- 
ſequences of their irreligion, mentions, amon 
others, that they were Fall of Envy: and then 
'he 
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he immediately ſubjoins murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity. After the ſame manner, in his ad epiſlle 
to the Corinthians, xii. 20. he connects envyings, 
miſcbieſs, ſrifes, backbitings, whiſperings. St. 
Peter alſo connects envyings and evil ſpeakings : 
and St, James aſſures us, that, where envying it, 
there is confuſion, and every evil work. But 
ſurely one of the moſt fatal and lamentable ef- 
feats of Envy is, that it rages greatly and re- 
markably among perſons that are ſtudious of 
the ſame honeſt and laudable attainments : and 
therefore it were highly to be wiſhed, that thoſe 
men could be brought to believe, that wherever 
there is virtue and induſtry, there will always 
be a fund of wealth, and power, and honour, 
ſufficient to crown the deſires of any poſſible 
number of candidates in proportion to their 
merit : and that the fund of glory will always 
riſe with the number of its competitors. It is 
in this commerce, as in all others that are wile, 
and well regulated ; the number of fair traders 
will, in the ordinary courſe of things, be ſo far 
from diminiſhing that they muſt increaſe the 
wealth of a nation: and every ſingle man, if 
avarice and private intereſt do not injuriouſly 
interpoſe, will be a gainer by that increaſe: at 
leaſt, it is certainly ſo in this, however it may 
hold in commerce of other kinds: foraſmuch 
as in the purſuits of fame from learning, from 
virtue, from good abilities of any kind, the 
number of candidates, if Envy do not interpoſe, 
will always increaſe the fund of honour and ap- 


plauſe : becauſe every man will then have jult 
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ſo many more equal and judicious admirers, as 
he hath competitors.  _ 

IV. I come now to the laſt thing propoſed, 
which was, to aſſign the beſt remedies I can for 
the cure of this pernicious paſſion, 

And the firſt rule I ſhall lay down for the 
remedy of this evil paſſion of Envy, is, that we 
ſettle our opinions of things, and endeavour to 
take a right eſtimate of them: we call evil good, 
and good evil; forgetting that the meaſure by 
which we are to judge of the true value of all 
things under Heaven, is the price at which we 
find them rated in the law of God. The laws 
of God are the eternal ſtandards of good and 
evil: what they recommend as valuable, or in- 
join as wiſe, to be regarded, are truly ſo; and 
what they diſclaim as vile, or forbid as noxious; 
are found in fact to be ſo. And therefore the 
obſervance of theſe laws hath a dire& and na- 
tural tendency to health and credit, and happi- 
neſs of every kind; and the neglect and tranf- 
greſſion of them as directly and naturally tends 
to miſery and misfortune : inſomuch that to a 
man who hath rightly conſidered his own na- 
ture, and the. nature of things without him, 
there cannot be a clearer or more faxed poſition 
than this, that the conformity of our actions to 
the law of God, muſt naturally tend to make us 
wiſe and happy ; and, on the other hand, that 
fin and folly, and pain, are inſeparably con- 
nected. 

If then we ſettle our judgment of things ac- 
cording to the law of God, it is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence from this, that we correct the errone- 


ous 
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ous opinion we have of ſuperfluous wealth. Let 
us examine, Is there any bleſſing pronounced 
upon wealth in the holy Scriptures ? Not one. 
There are, indeed, great bleffings pronounced 
upon charity and mercy: and theſe bleſſings 
are fully inſured to us, by being merciful after 
our power.———Tf thou haſt much, give plente- 
g: if thou baſt little, do thy diligence gladly 
#0 give of that little. All the great demands of 
life are within the compaſs of a very moderate 
competency : our folly is, that we imagine 
wealth, that is in truth fu rflaity, to be the 
ſtandard of all human felicity : whereas, if we 
Judged rightly of things, we ſhould eſteem all 
ſuperfluities to be, as really they are, trifles, 
that are wholly impertinent to our happineſs; 
that can adminiſter no one ſolid pleaſure or ſa- 
tisfaction of life, otherwiſe than by being em- 
ployed to beneficent and charitable purpoſes: 
and, even there, they have no more merit than 
what is derived from the goodneſs of the giver's 
Will. They are deſirable, or other wiſe, ac- 
cording to the wiſdom and virtue of the owner: 
whereas, in the ordinary uſe, they ſeldom ſerve 
any higher or nobler purpoſes than miniſtring 
fuel to all the unruly paſſions that tear and di- 

ſtract our lives; and more particularly to Envy, 

the bane of all felicity: for, as Ariſtotle juſtly 

obſerves, the more we abound, and the higher 
we riſe in wealth and power, the leſs can we 
bear to be equalled, or outdone.—Is it poſſible, 

then, that a man, in his right ſenſes, can repine 
- becauſe he wants ſuperfluities? or envy thoſe 
that have them? Or, in other words, is it 4 
| e 
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ſible that any man, in his ſenſes, can repine, that 
be is freed from the great incitements to pride, 
and envy, and avarice; to luxury, and intempe- 
rance, and exceſs; the great and ſure torments 


of life? 


But, adly, The next remedy of Envy that 
I ſhall mention, is, That we ſhould endeavour 
to make a right judgment of our own worth 
and abilities; and compare our own with the 
condition of other men as impartially as we 


can: and if we do this with any degree f 
— we ſhall find, that there are others in 
the world, at leaſt as good, as wiſe, and as va- 


luable, as we are; and who enjoy ſtations and 
advantages they deſerve as well: perhaps too we 
ſhall find, that if merit were the ſtandard of 
honour ond affluence, we ſhould not abound 
altogether as much as we do; and others, that 
now pay court to us, would be raiſed to great 
heights above us: but, at leaſt, we ſhall have 


" abundant reaſon to bleſs God for the advan- 
tages of our own condition; and no reaſon in 
the world to repine at the advanced condition 


of others: we ſhall find abundant reaſon to 


conclude, that the ſeveral ranks and diſtinctions 
of men, are indeed neceſſary to the government 


and well-being of the world ; but, if we eſti- 
mate things according to the rules of reaſon 


and religion, do not in the leaſt affect our real 


happineſs. In ſhort, we ſhall find, that nothing 


in nature is ſo falſly rated as felicity; that the 


diſtribution of it is, in reality, infinitely more 
equal than is imagined; and that it is not po- 
verty 


e 
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verty or wealth, knowledge or ignorance, ho- 
nour or obſcurity, but that it is, in truth, vir- 
tue and vice, religion and irreligion, good and 
evil diſpoſitions, that make the great and mate- 
rial differences between the happineſs of one 
man and another. | | 
zdly, Another cure of Envy (and what will 
effectually ſuperſede the neceſſity of all others) 
is, to reflect ſeriouſly upon the vanity and inſig- 
nificancy of all worldly advantages. My 
brethren, would any man in his ſenſes envy a 
poor inſect the pride and the pleaſure of baſk- 
ing and fluttering for a few hours in the/ſun? 
or envy the ſhort-lived flower the pride and the 
gaiety of thoſe rich deluſive colours that blazon 
it to the eye; our ornament one hour, and the 
next our averſion; to- day admired, and to-mor- 
row trampled under foot? And ſhall we envy 
him, whoſe breath is in his noſtrils? whoſe glory 
fadeth like a flower ? Shall we envy him who 
hath ſaid to corruption, Thou art my father; and 
to the worm, My mother and my ſiſter? Alas! 
What are all the favours, either of fortune or 
princes, but the ſun-ſhine of a few hours, 
fleeting faſt enough of itſelf in the natural courſe, 
- and yet frequently overcaſt before the ſhort day 
is done ? And what are all the vanities of this 
world but the gaiety of a few fading colours, 
feeding the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, 
for a ſeaſon, but with no ſolid or permanent ſa- 
tisfaftion ?!——Nay more; what is life itſelf, 
what is the life of man, more than the life of 
a flower? Is not all feſb (as St. Peter moſt ad- 
8 . mirably 
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mirably expreſſes it, 1 Ep. i. 24.) as graſs, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of graſs? The 
graſs withereth, and the flower thereof falleth a 
way. | 
This once conſidered as it ought, what have 


we to do in this world, but to employ the little 
time allowed us, in the diligent diſcharge of our 


duty in that ſtate of life unto which it has 
pleaſed God to call us; renouncing all envious 
reflections and inquiries, all mean and unworthy 
ſolicitude about the tranſient advantages of 


others; and referring, in all humility, both their 


concerns, and our own, to the good providence 


of that God, who debaſes one man, and exalts 


another, for wiſe reaſons, not always obvious to 
us, nor fit they ſhould be? By this means our 
minds will be prepared for the influence and 
aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit of God, and the 
holy Ghoſt will delight to dwell with us, and 
guide us into all truth. And to this end we 
ought earneſtly and inceſſantly to pray for 
God's aſſiſtance and direction in all our under- 
takings; and more particularly, that he would 
purify our ſouls from Envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableneſs. And we may be ſure 
God will never be wanting, on his part, to 
thoſe that are rightly diſpoſed, and capacitate 
themſelves, for his aſſiſtance: but it is vain ei- 
ther to hope or beg his aid, in this caſe, as long 
as our errors remain with us; as long as 
wealth and honour are regarded as the greateſt 


goods, and poverty and obſcurity as the greateſt 


evils, 


In 
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In the laſt place, When we find ourſelves in- 
clined to cenſure. the actions and intentions of 
others, to ſilence the good, to expoſe the bad, 
and malign the innocent and indifferent; in this 
caſe, we ſhould remember and imitate the 
goodneſs of almighty God, who takes plea- 
ſure in the happineſs of his creatures: who 
knows our infirmities, and hath compaſſion 
upon them; and becauſe he delights in the 
ſalvation of inners, deals with us as if he over- 
looked the evil of our doings, for the ſake of 
even that little portion of good that is in them. 
This conduct of the divine mercy and goodneſs 
it ſhould always be our earneſt care, as it will 
always be our higheſt glory and happineſs, to 
imitate: and one fignal and immediate advan- 
tage of it, will be this; that then we ſhall be 
ſo far from repining at the good actions and 
fortune of others, that we ſhall rejoice, 
and take delight in them: by this means we 
ſhall enlarge our capacity of happineſs, and be 
enabled to ſhare in all the felicity we either ſee, 
or conceive, others to enjoy: at the fame time 
we ſhall refine and raiſe our nature, and be fit- 
ted for the ſociety of heaven; where the ſer- 
vants and faints of God are delighted with 
their mutual felicity, and where the happineſs 
of each would be exceedingly impaired, if it 
were not participated by all : and therefore it 
is, in this reſpect, a juſt and judicious repre- 
— which is made to us of heaven, un- 
der the image of a muſical concert; where all 


enjoy all, to the extent of theit capacity; and 
where, 
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where, we all know, the pleaſure of the har- 
— is greatly increaſed by being communi- 


To which region of conſummate and unen- 
vied felicity, God of his infinite mercy 
conduct us all, through the merits and 

. mediation of Jeſus Chtiſſt. 
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Of Diligence in our temporal Con- 


Cerns. 


By the Rev. Mr. RAIL cur. 


R 


i; 


OMANS xii, former part of the 11th verſe. 
Not flothful in buſineſs. 


VERY man has two general Concerns 
upon his hands of great weight and mo- 


ment, anſwerable to the two kinds of exiſtence 
through which he is to paſs : namely, the pre- 
ſent life, and that which is to come : for both 


wh 


ich it is incumbent on him to make ſuitable 


| proviſion. The one is indeed of much greater 
impo 


rtance than the other, and therefore merits 
roportionable ſhare of his endeavours. The 


a 
affalt of the next life, or the buſineſs of eter- 
nity, is of infinite conſequence, and requires 
our utmoſt diligence and care. Nevertheleſs 
the Concerns of this world are by no means 
to be neglected. A due attendance upon theſe 
is, not. inconſiſtent with the proſecution of the 


2 other; 
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other; but, on the contrary, tends to further 
and promote it. Worldly induſtry, under pro- 
per reſtraints and regulations, is a great friend 
to religion and virtue; as I ſhall have. occalion.. 
to obſerve more at large in the progreſs of this 
. diſcourſe. For which reaſon it cannot be a 
ſubject unworthy of our conſideration. And. 
indeed the caution in my text relates wholly to 
it. The meaning of which is, that men muſt, 
by no means, give themſelves up to idleneſs or 
ſloth; but muſt diligently purſue their reſpegs. 
tive vocations, and be induſtrious in that ſtate. 
of life to which it has pleaſed God to call thera. 
I ſhall not offer, upon this ſubject, to mark out 
the bounds and limits of induſtry, or to ſhew. 
preciſely to what meaſure and degree men are 
to be diligent in their ſeveral ways of life. That 
s not perhaps poſſible to be done, conſidering. 
mens different circumſtances and conditions, 
which require different degrees of induſtry a 
labour. Some are obliged to take more painsz, 
and to be more laborious than others; whole, 
condition of life exempts them from ſo great 
a degree of toil, by making it neither neceſſat 
nor expedient. However, idleneſs is the privĩ- 
— ae: it is criminal to all, and prejudi - 
cial to all, in many reſpects. But of this more 
hereafter. In the mean time it muſt be obſerved, 
that worldly induſtry is capable of being. car» 
ried to exceſs, not only as it may become detrĩ · 
mental to health, which is comparatively but a 
{mall conſideration y, but as it may intrench 
upon the concerns of the other life: which be- 
ing, as I took. notice veins of far the greateſt 
2 mo- 
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moment, müſt ia no wiſe be broken in upon 
| _ concerns belonging to this. - 
Thus then gur application to worldly buſineſs 
muſt be limited and confined; We'muſt mate our 
Mk calling andelection frre, whatever become 
gur temporal callings. But to ſhe more 
ularly how far men ought to be diligent 
bn induſtrious in their reſpective employments, 
is neither poſſible nor needful. Every one may 
know how to apply the general. precept to his 
Owen caſe and circymſtances. If a man is but 
convinced, that he ought to be induſtrious, and 
i chereupon reſolved fo to be, he will diſcover 
_ readily enough how to proportion his induſtry 
tõ tis condition and ſtate of life.” I ſhall con- 
rent myſelf therefore with endeavouting to per- 
fide men to comply in general with the caution 
in my text b Weg the neceſſity of induſtry, 
he ſeveral advantages which belong to it. 
In order to which it muſt be conſidered, that 
the Word cannot ſubſiſt without labour and 
ns. Some indeed may be excuſed, and ever 
| il 6 exempted from the drudging part of 
Bufinefs;' but ſtill even theſe cannot be wholly 
idle and unem loyed without damage to the 
tic; las well as diſadvantage to themſelves. 
owever, the generality of mankind muſt la- 
boür. The Hechſſiicf of life require a great 
deal of pains,” and the comforts and conveni- 
ences EE much more. God could 
indeed; if Fhe lag ſo pleaſed, have maintained 
the world without — labour: he could have 
ſuch proviſion for them, as would have 


ade 
eres alt their wants, and furniſhed all their 


Occa- 


u — —— . c J 


have abounded with whatever could be defited 
for uſe or ornament, without any dependanee 
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occaſions, without any contribution of their 
endeavours. The eatth might have been made 
to have yielded its increaſe of its own” accote 
and have poured out its fruits without any 
man care or cultivation. Every dlirfiate might 


on others. In a word, nature might have deen 
made ſo rich and fruitful in every reſpect, a3 
to have rendered art uſeleſs, and labour ſuper- 


fluous. But brovidence was pleaſed to ordet 


matters otherwiſe ;' and we may be ſute upon 
very weighty and important atcounts; Con. 
dering the corruptions of human natute, ſuen 
a ſtate of eaſe and freedom from employment f 
might have been fatal. Had man indeed eoti 
tinued innocent and pute as ho was crette®, 
there would not have been that neceſſſty * fi 
labour which there is at preſent. Ae 
our firſt parents were exempted before the 
While they remained in Paradiſe, they were 
provided with every thing pureſy by the how x 
of nature. The willing earth produced; ilk 
out care or culture, whatever could admisiſtet 
to uſe or delight. But this privilege they loſt, 
when they loſt their innocence, and by incur. 
ring guilt, they ſubjected themſelves to labour. 
It was part of Adam's curſe, that he ſhould v 
bread in the fueet of bis face: Which obliga- 
tion devolved in courſe 1— his guilty N | 
It appears indeed from hence; that human 
bour has but an ignoble original. But then, this 
makes nothing for the credit of idleneſs. For 
ou man continued 3 Wo 
3 
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not have been condemned to labour; yet he 
would have been. far from living in ſloth. His 
active nature would not have ſuffered him to 
have been unemployed, nor would employment 
have been wanting. But then it would have 
been of a ſiner and nobler kind, than that 
which a great part of mens endeavours are 
taken up with at preſent. The works of the 
creation, and the unſearchable nature and per- 
fections of the Creator, would have found abun- 
dant exerciſg for the faculties of his mind. And 
there would then have been both more leiſure, 
and more inclination, as well as greater capacity, 
for ſo ſublime. an employment. So that the 
niſhment, of the above mentioned curſe con- 
ed in the exchange of buſineſs, as it may be 
called; the exerciſe of the mind, for the labour 
of the body. Not that the former has wholly 
* but that it is very much encroached upon 
by the latter. And, in the preſent circumſtan- 
ces of mankind, it is very neceſſary that it 
Mould he ſa, both in a natural and a moral 
reſpect. Labour is, we ſee, neceſſary in a na- 
tural ſenſe ; becauſe, ſince man's expulſion out 
of paradiſe, nature calls-for his endeavours, and 
will not furniſh him upon any other terms, 
with ſuch of her bleſſings, as he moſt ſtands in 
need of. And, in a moral reſpect, labour is, 
in a great meaſure, neceſſary to keep him out 
of worſe employment. In his preſent corrupt 
ſtate, had he not worldly buſineſs to engage a 
good part of his thoughts, he would be very 
apt to let them run out upon what was unlaw- 
fal. He has ſuch a great averſion to wht. þ 
zen $906, 
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„and ſuch a ſtrong propenſity 
Bll, that it is neceſſary for him to be frequently 
taken up, and employed about what is indiffe- 
rent. But this point will be more fully conſi- 
dered under the next head, wherein I propoſed 
to ſhew the advantages of induſtry, and the 
danger and diſadvantage of being een in bas 
fineſs, as it is worded in my text, © 
I ſhall begin with thoſe temporal ne | 
which flow from induſtry, and then proceed to 
' ſhew the good influence which it has upon our 
ſpiritual intereſt, To juſtify my inſiſting on the 
former of theſe, I defire it may be confidered, 
that in holy writ we meet with frequent recom- 
mendations of induſtry drawn from this very 
topick: particularly by the wiſe man, who 
dwells much upon it. We may take notice 
then in the firſt place, how much the publick 
is indebted to induſtry and diligence. To this 
are owing the birth and improvement of arts 
and ſciences, which contribute ſo much both to 
the uſe and embelliſhment of life, and ſerve 
to lift men up ſo much above inferior ranks of 
creatures, Accordingly thoſe nations which 
have made but little progreſs therein, are found 
to be barbarous and uncivilized; the countries 
wild and deſolate, and the men ſavages. Great 
and numberleſs are the advantages, which men 
derive from arts and ſciences, and conſequently 
from induſtry, by which they are both begun 
and carried on. An induſtrious people may 
not indeed always proſper and flouriſh, becauie 
they may lie under the diſadvantage of an un- 


happy government, or other inconveniencies, 
v4 which 


to what is 
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which may keep them low, and diſappoint their 

diligence. But there cannot be a. flouriſhing 
people without induſtry, whatever other advan- 
tages they may be poſſeſſed of. For without 
this the benefits of nature muſt be, in a great 
meaſure, loſt, and the bleſſings of Providence 
thrawn- away. There are. flouriſhing nations 
in the world, that wholly owe their power and 
proſperity; next to the bleſſing of Heaven, to 
their being remarkably induſtrious, which has 
raiſed and advanced them, in ſpite of many 
great obſtacles and diſcouraging difficulties that 
ſtood in their way. And there are other na- 
tions, which, notwithſtanding many and great 
natural advantages, have never diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, for wantof taking the pains neceſlary 
| thereto. Their ſloth has kept them down, and 
buried them in obſcurity. Or perhaps they 
have become a prey to other more active na- 
tions, and been ſpoiled of their riches, as well 
as deprived of their liberty. Thoſe natural 
bleſſings which they let lie unimproved, have 
tempted others to invade and over-run their 
country. And thus they have fallen a publick 
facrifice to their own ſloth and inactivity. As 
liberty is a great. promoter and encourager of 
induſtry, ſo induſtry is the beſt guard to liberty. 
Strength and power. avail nothing, if they be 
not exerted ; and exerted they cannot be to ad- 
vantage, without pains and induſtry. Thus 
floth naturally tends to ſlavery, as well as po- 
verty. Nor is it any wonder that Providence ſhould 
frequently ſuffer thoſe hands to be tied, which 
would not work when they were at liberty. 
told WE 
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An induſtrious p have the beſt title to the 
protection of Heaven, whilſt the lazy are leſt 
deſtitute and abandoned to the ill fects of wm 
own fluggiſhneſs. The hand of - the diligent 
AN rue, lays the wiſe man, dat the 2 
Alg thus briefly toyched — — wy | 
vantages of induſtry with relation to the pub- 
lick, I ſhall now — the temporal advan- . 
tages which accrue from it to particular perſons. 


The tendency which it has to raiſe men in the 


world is ſo clear and manifeſt, that it is need- 
leſs to inſiſt upon it. Ordinarily ſpeaking, it 
is the only way to wealth, which cannot be ac- 
quired without it. Men indeed may inherit 
riches, and be wealthy that way without pains. 
But even then without induſtty they cannot 
improve them, nor - perbaps keep what they 
have. And beſides, idleneſs naturally. brings 
them into ſuch courſes as tend to waſte their 


fortunes, and reduce them to want. And as 


to thoſe who have their fortunes to make, they 
muſt neceſſarily take pains. They may as well 

to be wiſe without inſtruction, as rich 
without diligence. If a man's condition be. 
very low, he muſt labour for a ſubſiſtence ; and 
if it be moderate, he muſt be induſtrious, if 
he will advance it. This is too evident to need 
a proof, He mult needs become post that deal 
eth with a ſlack hand, according to'Solomon's 
obſervation, but the band of the diligent maketh 
rich. And as men thus get by being diligent, 
ſo they thrive in a double reſpect. The fame - 
royal author tells us, that the /ubflance of a dili- 
outs | gent 
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man 7s precious. His diligence firſt brings 
him in gain, and then contributes to ſecure it 
when it is got. He whoſe wealth is of his own 
acquiring, is likelieſt to underſtand the value of 
it. He knows how he got it, and will there- 
fore know how he ſpends it. Thus his ſubſtance 
will wear well, and make a better proof upon 
this account. Beſides, the bleſſing of Heaven 
goes along with his labours, and proſpers his 
endeavours. What is got by honeſt induſtry, 
has the protection of Providence for its ſecurity. 
And this matter has confirmation from = 
mouth of the ſame author: Wealth gotten 
nity ſhall be diminiſhed ; but he that 'yat 
rar labour ſhall encreaſe. Honour likewiſe, a as 
well as wealth, muſt be obtained by theſe 
means. Induſtry i is the high road to prefer- 
ment, which, ordinarily ſpeaking, cannot be ar- 
rived at any other way. See/t thou, fays the 
ſame wiſe prince, à man diligent in his buſineſs, 
he ſhall ſtand before kings, he ſhall not Hand be- 

e mean men. 

As induſtry makes men proſper in the world, 
and advances their conditions, ſo perhaps it 
might not be improper to add, that it contri- 
butes to the preſervation of health. Human 

bodies are framed after ſuch a manner, as to 
ſtand in conſtant need of exerciſe. And no 
doubt this was contrived ſo by Providence, on 
purpoſe to keep them in employment. We 
may look upon it as a natural check upon ſloth, 
and a kind of ſecurity to the purſuit of buſineſs, 
that no motive whatſoever might be wanting 


to ſpur man on to that labour and induſtry for 
* 


| 
{ 
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which he was deſigned. There is no doubt 


but buſineſs may be immoderately followed, and 
that a man may be ſometimes too. induſtrious, - 


and thereby prejudice himſelf in this reſpect. 


And ſo may any virtue run into an extreme, 
and there loſe itſelf. This is no diſparagement 
to induſtry, when governed by the rules of diſ- 
cretion. Moderate labour is nevertheleſs bene- 
ficial, or rather neceſſary. Thoſe who are {killed 


in the nature of human bodies do aſſign rea- 


- ſons for it, and ſhew how it comes to paſs. It 


is univerſally confeſſed, that floth is an enemy 
to health, and moderate labour or exerciſe very, 
advantageous. And this truth is abundantly _ 
confirmed by experience: long life being 
moſt frequently to be found among the labori- 

ous part of mankind. Accordingly it is obſerv- 
able, that they who decline buſineſs, do never- 
theleſs follow it, as it were, under diſguiſe. They 
ſometimes labour, and take as much pains in 
the purſuit of diverſions, as others do about the 
moſt. weighty employments. And was not 
health ſupported by this expedient, every man 
would be forced to ſubmit to buſineſs, or he 
muſt cut ſhort the thread of his life. In ſhort, 
idleneſs may be looked upon as a dead weight 
upon a man's conſtitution. It fills him full of 

infirmities, and naturally tends to ſhorten his 
days. As if nature had intended, that he who 
was reſolved to do but little good in the world, 
ſhould not ſtay long in it, but ſhould be cut 
off as an unprofitable member, and a nuſance 
to ſociety. From what has been ſaid it appears, 


that we may properly enough ſay of induſtry, 
7 5 85 what 
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what the wiſe man ſays of wiſdom, Length of 
days ts in ber right band and in her left hand 
en botnonr< 101-20. yh! cath 266i: 
We may conſider, in the next place, the 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction which redounds from 
the purſuit of any honeſt employment. As to 
which it muſt be granted, that mens inclinations 
do not always lead them to buſineſs; but then 
it is becauſe they are depraved. A wicked man 
thinks virtue unpleaſant; ſo likewiſe a vitiated 
palate can reliſh nothing that is wholeſome. fn 
| like manner where idleneſs has got poſſeſſion, 
buſineſs becomes a grievance. But ſtill in itſelf 
it is valuable in this reſpect. Cuſtom” indeed 
bears a great ſway in this, as in all other caſes. 
Thoſe who have inured themſelves to buſineſs 
and employment, do very often like it ſo well, 
that they know not how to live without it. It 
muſt undoubtedly therefore be pleaſant to them. 
Perhaps it is gain which greatly contributes to 
make it ſo. Let what will make it ſo, if the 
motive be honeſt, no objection can be drawn 
from thence. Lawful gain may certainly be 
lawfully followed. But doubtleſs a man may 
take a pleaſure in being induftrious, and mind- 
ing his buſineſs upon further views than barely 
the love of 'gain. His very employment may 
be pleaſing and delightful to him, taken ab- 
ſtractedly from other conſiderations. However, 
he may find great ſatisfaction in induſtry, as it 
is a part of his duty, as it is pleaſing and ac- 
ceptable in the fight of God, as it enables him 
to do good in his generation, and more particu- 
larly to prouide for his own houſhold, yore 
21 ̃ who» 
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whoſoever neglects, is, as the apoſtle declares; 
worſe than an inſidel. Not to mention his hav- 
ing an eye upon thoſe ſpiritual advantages, 
which 1 have not yet conſidered. 80 that a 
man may take pleaſure in buſineſs, both upon 
its own account, and for the fake of thoſe many 
advantages which attend it. If it be ſaid, that 
hard labour is troubleſome and painful; yet 
neverthelefs cuſtom will, in a great meaſure, 
render it otherwiſe: however, there are two 
things to be duly conſidered: the one is, that 
hard labour, whatever it be in itſelf, is much 
pleafanter than conſtant idleneſs. Doing no- 
thing is certainly the hardeſt labour that man 
can undergo. It is the moſt reſtleſs and uneaſy 
ſtate imaginable. And ſo it may well be, be- 
cauſe it is repugnant to the nature of man's 
mind, the very effence of which is action. When 
a man has no employment for his thoughts, 
they are apt to work inwards and prey upon 
themſelves. A flothful man's time, is a greater 
burthen to him, than a laborious man's work. 
The latter knows how to diſpatch the one; 
but the former knows not how to get rid of 
the other. It ftilF hangs upon his hands, and 
perpetually troubles and torments him! As 

ſt gives refreſhment to a laborious man; ſo 
an idle man can find no eaſe till he takes up 
ſome bufineſs or employment. Which brings 
me to the other thing to be conſidered: namely, 
that as hard labout is better than Nlenefs; fo 
it mightily recbimpentde reſt +9 a chan and 
giyes him à true reliſſr of it. The ffothful man 
is glutted and fur feited with his cafe ; but that 
1 . 


leiſure, 
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| leiſure, which the induſtrious man finds in his 
inter miſſions from buſineſs, is truly delightful 
to him. Labour indeed and, reſt do mutually 
recommend each other; not only for the plea- 
ſure of variety, but as the ſucceſſion is agree- 
able to nature. When a man is wearied with 
toil and buſineſs, his ſpirits are ſunk, and he 
finds and feels he wants reſt. Upon this ac- 
count it is welcome when it arrives. So like- 
wiſe when he is refreſhed, and his ſtrength 
and vigour return, his appetite for buſineſs re- 
turns along with them; and he goes to his 
work with the ſame alacrity that he came from 
it. This is nothing but what is natural, and 
for that reaſon muſt be pleaſant to all, but ſuch 
as are beſotted with ſloth. It appears from 
hence, as if providence deſigned men the true 
enjoyment . bleſſings whatſoever, without 
the price of labour: ſince even reſt has a na- 
tural kind of tax ſet upon it. Though a man 
may get reſt, without antecedent labour, yet it 
is then of no value, nor will it do him any good, 
If he intends to enjoy it, he muſt take ſome 
pains before-hand, As a man muſt faſt a con- 
venient time, if he will have an appetite to his 
food; ſo he muſt employ himſelf ſome way 
or other, were it for nothing but to get an ap- 
petite to reſt. Eaſe to the laborious man, 1s as 
grateful as food to the hungry; but to the idle 
man, it is like feeding upon a full ſtomach. 
I I am no to conſider induſtry with an eye 
to religion. As to which it may, be obſerved, 
in the firſt place, that it highly promotes the 
glory of God. A due improvement of 90 
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gifts and talents muſt neceſſarily redound to his 
honour. Induſtry brings to light the hidden 
works and wonders of nature; diſcovers their 
various ends and uſes, and thereby gives men 
a proper occaſion to. acknowledge God's wiſ- 
dom in the creation of the world; to proclaim 
his power, and extol his goodneſs. And as in- 
duſtry reflects honour upon God, by giving. 
ſuch a luſtre to the natural world, ſo it ſtill 
more ſucceſsfully anſwers the ſame end by the 
effect which it has upon the moral world. By 
induſtry ſocieties are brought into order and 
regularity, governments are framed, and whole- 
ſome laws are 2 . what it thus ſets 
up, it continues firmly to ſupport. Hereby 
£ members of a community acquit them- 
ſelves carefully in their reſpective truſts, and 
rightly execute their ſeveral functions. Now 
this order and economy among men manifeſtly 
glorifies their Maker, who is a God of order, 
and not of confuſion. The wiſdom and per- 
fection of the Creator clearly ſhines through 
the conduct and management of his creatures. 

Induſtry is a great friend to religion, in that 
it not only makes men uſeful members of a 
commonwealth, but enables them to do much 
good in a private capacity to their neighbours, 

ends, and relations, It puts it into their 
power to exerciſe; acts of charity, relieve the 
needy, and ſuccour thoſe in diſtreſs. Thus 
when the apoſtle enjoins labour, and requires 
men to work with their hands the thing which is 
good, one end which he has in view is, that they 
may have to give to him that needeth. But the 
Ladd greateſt 
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greateſt advantage of induſtry is, that it contri. 
butes ſo mightily to zhe-preſervation of inno- 
cence, by ſecuring men from the ill effects of 
ſloth. Idleneſs is the great inlet to licentiouſ- 
neſs,” and tends to all manner of vice and im- 
morality. It corrupts the principles of religion, 
and opens a door to all kinds of fir and wic- 
kedneſs. There is but a ſhort ſtep from doing 
nothing, to doing miſchief. The mind of man 
will not fleep but his thoughts and his paſſions 
will drive at ſomething. He is prone to evil, 
and will naturally run into it, if due employ- 
ments be wanting to correct the biaſs. When 
men have nothing to do, they ſoon grow ſick 
of their own company. The entertainments of 
learning, of nature, of reaſon, are not agreeable 
to the bulk of mankind, who have neither ca- 
pacity nor reliſh for things of this kind. Idle- 
neſs therefore gives full ſcope to all ſorts of 
temptations, againſt which the mind is utterly 
unguarded. It draws' men into ill company, 
and expoſes them to the infection of all thoſe 
vices, which are there to be met with. In a 
word, men hereby lie open to all the ſolicita- 
tions of ſin, and the prevailing inffuence of ill 
examples. And though idleneſs be thus a ſuf- 
ficient tempter of itſelf, yet it alſo expoſes 
them, in a particular manner, to the tempta- 
tions of their ſpirituaÞ adverſary. This is his 
grand. opportunity, and no deubt he will ſtrike 

in with it, to facilitats mens ruin, and haſten 
their deſtruct ion 

It were well if the ill effects of idleneſs ter- 
minated in thoſe Whe wete-guilty of it, and 
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reached no further. But as it diſhonours God, 
and is in every reſpect pernicious to a man's 
ſelf; ſo it has a great tendency. to make him 
tranſgreſs againſt his neighbour, And thus it 
becomes, in a new reſpec, prejudicial to the 


public. As an idle perſon is peculiarly hable 


to the contagion of other mens vices, ſo others 
are in danger of being affected by his idleneſs. 
It is his cuſtom to put a ſtop where he can to 
other mens buſineſs, as well as his own; as well 
to keep himſelf in countenance, as to encourage 
his beloved floth. It is natural for ſuch perſons 
to endeavour to get companions as idle as them- 
ſelves, and conſequently if they do not find 
them, to make them ſuch, this perhaps being 
the only inſtance of their taking pains. Thus 
other men are brought into a ſnare, and often- 
times ruined by this means. And thus like- 


wiſe buſineſs is interrupted to the detriment of 


the public. , 

But further; idleneſs, as was obſerved. be- 
fore, reduces men to want, and tends directly 
to poverty. If a man be low in the world, it 
will keep him ſo; and if he enjoy a fair fortune, 
idleneſs will find means to ſink it. And when 
he is brought to this paſs, he muſt neceſſarily 
either work, or do worſe: it is not likely that 
he will even then take up with working, as 
having been accuſtomed to idleneſs. And thus he 
naturally falls to ſtealing, as the likelieſt method 
to ſupply his wants, in an eaſy and cheap way. 
Hereby he thinks he can gratify his ſloth, and 
at the ſame time reap the fruits of other mens 


labour. Thus we ſee idleneſs brings men into 
. Il. 1 = 
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the moſt enormous crimes. And here again 
likewiſe the public ſuffers greatly by it. Could 
nothing more be faid for induſtry, than that it 
tends to keep men juſt and honeſt, even this 
would ſurely be a character ſufficient to recom- 
mend it. Could nothing more be faid againſt 
idleneſs, than that it tends to theft, and all 
kinds of wrong and injuſtice, even this might 
well be thought enough to make men. dread 
and deteſt it. 

Laſtly, Idleneſs tends. to diſturb the peace of 
ſackety. Intermeddling in other mens concerns 
generally ends in difference and diſagreement. 
It kindles contentions, and creates feuds and 
animoſities. Now idleneſs is frequently at the 
bottom of this miſchief. What contributes 
ſo much to make men meddle with the affairs 
of others, as neglecting their own? Did they 
mind their own buſineſs, they would have little 
leiſure or inclination to intrude into other mens. 
And the more diligent they were at home, the 


leſs curious or buſy they would be abroad. Ve 


bear, fays the apoſtle, to the Theflalonians, that 
there are ſome which walk among you diſorderly, 
working not at all, but are buſy bodies; thereby 
' plainly ſignifying the latter to be the effect of 
the former. Now them, continues he, that are 
fuch, we command and exhort by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, that with quietneſs they work, and eat 
their own bread. And it is re. Moy that induſ- 
try is an excellent expedient for the maintendnce 
of peace, and the preſervation of love and 
unity. A diligent attendance upon mens call- 
ings and rs port cuts off many opportu- 

| nities 
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nities of diſſentions, and prevents thoſe differen- 
ces and ruptures, which are the natural conſe- 


quences of idleneſs and ſloth. 


Thus we ſee how highly advantageous induſ- - 


try is to religion, by promoting many branches 


of mens duty ; by ſecuring their innocence in ' 


general, and keeping them out of many temp- 
tations, miſchiefs, and ſnares, which they will 
otherwiſe unavoidably fall into. It is not in- 
deed an abſolute ſecurity. A man may take ill 
meaſures, and follow bad courſes, in an induſ- 


trious way ; but induſtry is not to be blamed. 


for that. Beſides, if an induſtrious man may, 
an idle man muſt go aſtray. There is this 
mighty difference between them, that whereas 
the one may be guilty, the other cannot be in- 
nocent. 

To conclude, It behoves, however, the in- 
duſtrious to take care, that while they apply 
themſelves ſo diligently to the affairs of this 
world, they by no means neglect the more 
weighty concerns of the next: that they ſuffer 
not worldly buſineſs to engroſs their thoughts 


and endeavours; leſt while they are thus care- 
fully employed about things temporal, they fi- 


nally loſe the things that are eternal, 


X 2 SERMON 


Ss. 


SERMON XVII 
Of Diligence in our ſpiritual Concerns. 


By the Rev. Mr. Barocvy. 


Ecclxs. ix. part of the 1oth verſe. 


N bal ſocver thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
h might. 


IE great advantages of ſtrict application, 
and vigorous endeavours in the common 
affairs of life, are obvious, and well known; 
and accordingly mens deſigns, thus executed, 
frequently take effect, and are crowned with 
ſuitable ſucceſs. But, alas! our great ſpicitual 
Concern, the main - buſineſs of life, the one 
thing needful, does not meet with proportionable 
zeal oy attention. This we are apt to purſue indo- 
lently and remiſsly, and even to think of it in a 
ſuperficial manner. How very wrong, unreaſon- 
- able, and prepoſterous this is, and what fatal 
conſequences attend it, well deſerves to be con- 
ſidered by us. 1 ſhall therefore apply the ge- 
neral precept in my text, to this particular Con- 
cern; 
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cern ; namely, the obligations of religion, and 
the diſcharge of our duty; the cultivation and 
improvement of our minds, and the working 
out our eternal ſalvation : endeayouring to ſhew, 
from ſeveral confiderations, that we ought to' 


attend to it with all Diligence, and exert our- 


ſelves therein to the utmoſt of our power. Let 


us then obſerve, in the 


Firſt place, The ſingular moment, and vaſt 


importance of this work; ' whereon depends 


our ſupreme intereſt, and our well-being for 


ever. It is not poſſible for the mind of man 


to conceive a more important event, than the 
ain or loſs of a bleſſed immortality: in com- 
pariſon of which all our temporal affairs ap- 
pear not only inconſiderable, but really vain and 
contemptible. If at any time we fail and fall 
ſhort in the purſuit of theſe, the diſappoint- 
ment is moderate; ſhould not affect us deeply, 
and cannot affect us long. To aim at the good 
things of this world is not unreaſonable; for 
ſome value they have, and by conſequence de- 
ſerve a proportionable Concern, But if we 
rate them not beyond this proportion, the want 
of ſucceſs can never be very formidable. Many 
of the grievances of this life are purely imagi- 
nary ; and even thoſe which are real, are com- 
monly much aggravated by'our fanciful opi- 
nions and miſchievous cuſtoms. The demands 
of nature are little and few ; ſoon ſupplied, and 
eaſily ſatisfied. The ſting of adverſity ſeldom ' 
therefore conſiſts in their being unanſwered ; 
but in the abſence rather of thoſe ſuperfluities, 
which mens wanton appetites and luxurious 


X 3 imagi- 
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imaginations are continually craving. And as 
to thoſe hardſhips and preſſures which are real 
and unavoidable ; they are greatly alleviated by 
the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the encou- 
raging hopes and proſpects of a happy futurity. 
hut if neglecting our immortal ſouls, we 
make little or no proviſion for that futurity ; if 
depraving our faculties, and defacing the image 
of God, we let his gifts run to ruin; if we 
continue unprepared, unqualified for that bleſſ- 
ed ſtate which he has provided for his faithful 
ſervants ; how deplorable, how deſperate will * 
be our condition! Without remedy, without 
relief, without hope. To be for ever baniſhed 
from the preſence of God, and the habitations 
of the jul, will be found a loſs above all eſti- 
mate. And yet this is only a negative idea of 
ſuch a ſtate ; the poſitive evils of which are 
neither to be deſcribed, nor conceived. We 
are as ſure as truth can make us, that vice and 
wickedneſs will find no place in the regions of 
bliſs. A God of infinite purity and perfection 
can never ſuffer it; and if he could, even there 
it would be miſerable; an incurable plague, an 
eternal ſelf-tormenter. Whoever aims at hap- 
pineſs, and draws plans of proſperity, either 
preſent or future, excluding virtue, forms the 
. vaineſt project under the ſun. He might as 
well ſeek light in the grave, or liberty in a dun- 
geon. It is abſolutely repugnant to the nature 
of things, that a rational creature ſhould be 
made happy without virtue ; and he who at- 
tempts it, either builds without a foundation, or 
on a quick-ſand, Yet this is not the whale os 
0 
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the caſe. Not only happineſs, and that of the 
ureſt and nobleſt kind, but an eternity of ſuch 
333 depends on our virtuous improve- 
ments. That ſtate of bliſs which is ſet before 
us, and offered to our choice, is not only un- 
ſpeakably perfect, but of endleſs duration: 
which makes an infinite addition to the weight 
and ſtrength of the motive. 
lainly, that the affair before us concerns us 


moſt highly, and is of the utmoſt importance. 


It is not poſſible to frame an idea, or form the 
leaſt conception of any thing equal to it. An 
uninterrupted and perpetual poſſeſſion of the 
22 happineſs we are capable of, is a good 
o immenſe, ſo entirely compleat, that it fills 
and ſurpaſſes all our deſires, and leaves nothing 
to be wiſhed. And fince a virtuous courſe of 
life is the indiſpenſable condition of obtaining 
this mighty good, and the only qualification 
for it; we cannot be at a loſs in judging what 
it is that deſerves our principal care, and moſt 
earneſt endeavours, Moſt certain it is, that 
neither our hands, nor our hearts, can find any 
thing to do worthy to be compared with it. 
For how ſhould a few precarious years weigh 
againſt eternity? But, 

Secondly, The neceſſity of great Care and 
Diligence 1n the diſcharge of our duty, appears 
alſo from the extent and compaſs of it. It 
comprehends a great variety of particulars, none 
of which can ſafely be neglected; and requires 
conſtancy and perſeverance to our lives end. In 
the cultivation of our minds many things are 
to be learned, many things unlearned ; many 

| 4 preju- 


We lee then 


* — 
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prejudices to be weeded out, and many errors 
pulled up by the roots. And when the under. 
ſtanding, duly prepared, has received the ſeed 
of truth, early fruits are expected. The pre- 
cepts of virtue and religion muſt immediately 
be reduced to practice; and, in order thereto, 
the ſeveral branches of our duty deeply impreſſ- 
ed on our minds and memories. Much a 
plication is requiſite to- maintain and fix the 
authority of reaſon, and preſerve the ſubordina- 
tion of inferior faculties, The obliquity of 
our wills, however contracted, muſt be rectified 
to the utmoſt of our power. We muſt care- 
fully watch our weak humours, our wild appe- 
tites, our wandring inclinations. Thoſe affec- 
tions which are natural muſt be governed, and 
thoſe which are acquired reſtrained and curbed. 
The heart muſt be hep? with all Diligence, and 
all its movements under direction. An habitual 
guard is requiſite not only on our words and 
actions, but in reſpect of our thoughts; where- 
on depends our whole conduct. There it is 
that our deſigns are formed, whether good or 
bad; and if our thoughts be not cautiouſly ob- 
ſerved and adjuſted by the rules of ſobriety and 
virtue, they are very apt to run adrift, and be- 
come licentious. Great circumſpection there- 
fore is neceſſary to regulate theſe ſprings of ac- 
tion, and prevent the firſt tendencies to diſor- 
der and confuſion. In relation to our fellow 
creatures, various duties are incumbent on us; 
as being bound to conſult the intereſt of the 
community, and the welfare of individuals. 
The rules of juſtice and equity are to be ere 
45 9 lably 
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lably maintained: we are to deal with all men 
truly and uprightly; without fraud, without 
guile, without diſſimulation; conſcientiouſly 
doing to others what wwe would they ſhould do unto 
us; and fulfilling, as far as in us lies, both in 
word and deed, the obligations of truth and 
righteouſneſs. In like manner, we are to cul- 
tivate, what nature has planted in our hearts, 
a kind and benevolent diſpoſition; a charitable 
and merciful frame of mind: doing good unto all 
men, as opportunity offers, and ſtudiouſly en- 
deavouring, within our ſphere, to communicate 
good offices, and promote the peace and proſ- 
perity of mankind. In a word, we are bound 
to be grateful to our friends, placable to our 
enemies, and well- affected to all. Another 
great and principal branch of duty is, that we 
walk humbly with our God; filled with a deep 
ſenſe of our own meanneſs and unworthineſs, 
and of his tranſcendent majeſty and boundleſs 
perfections: that we frequently and cevoutly 
contemplate the excellence of his-nature, and 
the glory of his attributes: that we carefully 
conſider the wonderful operations of his hands: 
that we reflect not only how great he is in 
himſelf, but how good he is to us; pouring 
down upon us varieties of enjoyment, and 
crowning us with all mercies both ſpiritual and 
temporal. By theſe means we are to engage 
and fix our hearts, and to kindle in our breaſts 
that pious flame which we hope ſhall burn for 
ever. Thus diſpoſed we ſhall naturally ap- 
_ proach him with profound reverence, gratitude, 
and adoration ; paying him chearfully that ho- 
| mage 
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mage and worſhip, that praiſe and thankſgiv- 
ing, which are ever due to his holy name. In 
him we ſhall place entire truſt and confidence, 
and to his will ſubmit with abſolute reſigna- 
tion; profeſſing and practiſing ſincere obedience 
to his laws, and devoting ourſelves to his ho- 
nour and ſervice. In fine, we are required to 
put forth our whole ſtrength, and to love him, who 
is infinitely worthy, with all our bearts, and with 
all our fouls. And whenever we fail, either in 
this or the foregoing inſtances; whenever we 
violate our obligations, and are conſcious of 
tranſgreſſing our known duty; it becomes ab- 
ſolutely neceſary to make up the breach by ſin- 
cere repentance, and effectual reformation, 
This needful privilege Chriſtianity affords ; but 
if we abuſe and pervert it, it turns to no ac- 
count, and we are only unprofitable penitents. 
From this very imperfect ſketch we cannot 
but perceive how copious and comprehenſive 
our duty is; and, by conſequence, that it calls 
for our conſtant attention, and moſt vigorous 
endeavours. We ſee plainly, that the diſci- 
pline and culture of our ſouls will not admit of 
indolence or indifference : that many virtuous 
habits muſt be formed, many Chriſtian graces 
planted : that ſuch means are not only condu- 
cive to our main purpoſe, but indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to fit us for that bleſſed ſtate, and that 
glorious ſociety which we hope for hereafter. 
And how can we wonder that this ſhould be the 
caſe ? Do we chearfully take ſuch pains for the 
ſmall! advantages of this ſhort life, and would 


we do nothing, or next to nothing, for a _ 
| PE 0 
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ſed immortality ! Does not ſuch a prize well de- 
ſerve an induſtrious preparation? If the work 
be not ſo light or ſhort as we could wiſh it; let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that the profits are infinite, and 
the reward endleſs. But, 

Thirdly, Another reaſon for Diligence and 
application ariſes from the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of this preſent life. So precarious 1s our 
continuance here, that we cannot-promiſe our- 
ſelves one day, nor even depend on a ſingle 
hour. By various accidents, and unavoidable ' 
misfortunes, not to mention the havock of vi- 
cious courſes; how common is it to ſee the 
thread of life broken in the midſt, or even 
much ſooner than that? But ſetting aſide this 

conſideration, and ſuppoſing the natural period 
fully and conſtantly reached, yet what is it? The 
extent of man's life is, at beſt, but aſpan: and how 
is that ſpan ſhortened by continual avocations? 
The demands of nature, and the cares of this 
world, even when moderate, unavoidably con- 
ſume the greateſt part of our time; and leave 
but a ſmall portion for the Concerns of the 
ſoul, and the improvements of religion. This diſ- 
advantage would indeed be leſſened, if the ſame 
huſbandry was obſerved in our ſpiritual affairs, 
which is commonly uſed in our temporal. For 
in the midſt of ſuch employments our thoughts 
are often at liberty, and might often be turned, 
to good purpoſe, towards objects of a higher 
nature. How eaſy, for inſtance, and how na- 
tural is the tranſition from the creatures to the 
Creator; from the works of nature, to the power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs of their great author? 
But, 
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But, alas! we often want will to make'a ri ght 
uſe of ſuch opportunities as we have; and boch 
as, if well diſpoſed, we could ſeldom long want. 
However, ſuppoſing time and opportunity uſed 
to the beſt advantage; yet it muſt needs ap- 
, pear ſhort, conſidering the fore- mentioned de- 
ductions, if we recolle& the great number and 
variety of our obligations, and the multiplicity 
of things to be done. We are apt to think 
ourſelves entirely and eaſily in our own power, 
and that virtue may at any time be cheaply 
purchaſed : but this only proves how little we 
are acquainted with the excellence of the one, 
or the impotence of the other. To purify and 
cleanſe our fouls from every pollution of fin 
and ſenſe; to give them thoſe graces and ac- 
compliſhments which the goſpel requires ; to 
fit them up for Heaven, and educate them for 
eternity, ſafely and ſucceſsfully, is a work of 
quite another nature than we are apt to ima- 
gine it; and indeed without care and applica- 
tion more than common, how can we think to 
be duly qualified for the ſociety of angels and 
ſaints made perfect? How render ourſel ves meet 
partakers of that glorious inheritance? This leads 
me in-the 
Fourth place, To obſerve how prone we are 
to deceive ourſelves doubly in this important 
affair. We deceive ourſelves not only about 
the ſufficiency of our preparation, but alſo con- 
cerning the ſecurity of our title. We know in 
eneral, that without bol:neſs no man (hall find 
admiſſion; that without renovation of mind, 


and oy of heart, all hopes are vain; that 
what 
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what we have done amiſs muſt be effectually 
undone, and a real reformation wrought ; that 
good habits and virtuous. diſpoſitions muſt be 
fixed and cheriſhed, and the love of God and 
goodneſs rooted in the ſoul; this, I fay, we 
know, certainly know, whenever we pleaſe to 
_ conſider: and yet ſo unaccountably weak or 
wilfal we are, as often to fall ſhort of this; 
contenting ourſelyes with faint reſolutions and 
feeble endeavours, -and building all our hopes 
of hereafter on the moſt uncertain, foundation 
in the world. Since then we are ſo danger- 
ouſly partial in our own favour, and fo liable to 
deceive ourſelves in the eſtimate of our perform- 
ances, and the progreſs of our improvements; 
certainly we ought, in regard to our own ſafety, 
to make ſuitable allowances : that 1s, fince we 
are ſo apt to ſink beneath the mark, to direct 
our aims accordingly; and inſtead of venturing 
our eternal intereſt on ſo precarious, and per- 
haps deſperate a bottom, to ſtrive with all our 
might, and exert with our utmoſt vigour, to 
nale our calling and election ſure; as ſure, I 
mean, as the frailty of our nature, and the fal- 
libility of our underſtandings, will admit, If 
we fail, and fall ſhort of what is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, the conſequence is utter 
ruin; whereas, if at any time, or in any in- 
ſtance, we go beyond, the conſequence is per- 
fectly ſafe; and not only ſafe, but vaſtly bene- 
ficial, as will preſently be ſhewn. Moſt highly 
then it concerns us to guard againſt ſuch a fatal 
miſconduct; and to make allowances for the 
treachery of our hearts, the deluſions of parti- 
ality, 


— 
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ality, and the deceirfulneſs of fin. In ſhort, if 
we have any true regard to our own welfare, 
we ſhall make it our chief buſineſs fo to run the 
race of this ſhort life, that we may obtain the 
prize of a life everlaſting. 

Fifthly and laſtly, There is yet a further 
reaſon, and that a very ſtrong one, for the ap- 
plication of our beſt endeavours, Let it be 
ſuppoſed, what ſeldom. is the cafe, that a man 
has gone further in the practice of virtue than 
was ſtrictly neceſſary to ſecure. his ſalvation; 
how will the conſequence affect him: has he 
miſpent his time, and loſt his labour? Is it 
in vain that he has thus exerted himſelf, and 
will his zeal and induſtry turn to no account ? 
Could this be truly alledged, or juſtly ſuppoſed, 
it might afford men a plauſible excuſe. But 
there is no ſort of ground for ſuch an allegation ; 
nor any colour for the ſuppoſition. No religi- 
ous performance, no virtuous improvement, 
ever was, or ever can be loſt, while men adhere 
to their duty. No worthy action can be fruit- 
leſs to the agent, whatever it may. be in other 
reſpects. Not even a pious thought, or a bene- 
volent wiſh, can fail of ſome good effect. Moſt 
certain it is, both fram reaſon and revelation, 
that whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo 
reap ; even in full proportion to his endeavours, 
be they never ſo active, never ſo abundant. 
Every virtue, every degree of every virtue, is 
profitable both here and hereafter : and how- 
ever ſome of its advantages may be obſtructed 
in this life, they can never fail in that which is 
to come. Of this we ſhall ſoon be W 
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if we conſider the nature of virtue, and thoſe 
declarations of God's will which revealed reli- 
gion ſets before us. For if virtue naturally 
tends and conduces to human happineſs, ſuch 
an effect muſt needs be proportionable to the 
force and extent of the cauſe: ſo that high de- 
grees of virtue cannot fail to produce high de- 
grees of bliſs ; and indeed every improvement 

will as certainly turn to account as any improve- 
ment. In ſhort, the largeſt cannot be ineffec- 
tual, nor the leaſt fruitleſs. And the caſe is 

reciſely the ſame in reſpect of divine appoint- 
ment. For on whatever account, and by what- 
ever reaſons d:termined, the great governor of 
the world rewards the righteous ; the ſame rea- 
ſons and motives muſt unavoidably induce him 
to reward them in proportion to the ſeveral de- 
grees and meaſures of righteouſneſs. Accord- 
ingly we find this doctrine clearly ſet forth, and 
fully confirmed in Scripture: which, as it ob- 
ſerves to us a great diverſity of gifts and talents 
among men, ſo, conformable thereto, it aſſures 
us of a great variety of manſions in the heavenly 
ſtate; where the ſaints. will not only be diſtin- 
guiſhed, but differ from each other as viſibly and 
remarkably, as one far differeth from another far 
in glory. Whether then we conſider the in- 


ward joys, or the outward glories which belong 
to virtue, and will crown it for ever; moſt evi- 
dent it is, that none of its graces, none of its 
improvements, can fail of a ſuitable and full 
effect. And greater encouragement than this 
is not to be expected, and ſcarce to be wiſhed. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, it appears from the fore- 
going conſiderations, that we have all poſſible 
reaſon to act with our whole might, and exert 
our utmoſt endeavours in the execution of this 
great concern. And indeed how any motives 
of greater weight could have been ſet before us, 
feems very hard to conceive, I meddle not 
at preſent with the internal obligations of duty, 
and the pleaſing attractions of virtue itſelf: let 
the mgtter be examined wholly on the foot of 
intereſt, and determined accordingly. If re- 
lying on the aſſurances of reaſon and revelation, 
we firmly expect an immortal ſtate hereafter; 
we may refer it even to the deciſion of ſelf- 
love, what is fit to be done, and how we ought 
to proceed. Let us but conſider for one mo- 
ment, what eternity is, and how it will be en- 
joyed by the faithful children of God; and 
then let us donbt, if we can, whether we 
ought not to be in earneſt with our duty; 
where our true intereſt lies, and our principal 
treaſure ought to be laid up. If to poſſeſs the 
greateſt happineſs that we are capable of, and 
that for ever, be not our main point, our chief 
concern; our faculties entirely delude us; 
words have no meaning, and things themſelves 
no reality. The enjoyments of this world 
are, comparatively ſpeaking, neither ſolid nor 
durable; and however they may ſmile in proſ- 
pe, ſeldom ſatisfy us in poſſefſion. If then 
we toil, and take true pains in acquiring ſuch 
precarious and periſhing things as theſe, how 
can we think any care too great in ſecuring 4 
bleſſed immortality ? Since ſo very much de- 

| pends 
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pends on our ſucceſs ; our Diligence, our per- 
Ta our utmoſt efforts, cannot but be 
well and wiſely employed. To ſerve God, 
and diſcharge our duty as penuriouſly as we 
can, is dangerous - thrift ; ſince a partial eſti- 
mate, a falſe reckoning, may blaſt all our hopes, 
and ruin us for ever. And, ſetting this terrible 
danger aſide, we have further ſeen, that ſuch a 
way of proceeding is the moſt wretched huſ- 
bandry in the world. In our temporal affairs 
we ſeldom act by any ſuch rule; but ſtrenu- 
ouſly contend, though the encouragements, at 
beſt, be very ſmall, as well as uncertain. Where 
as, in the caſe before us, the recompence is 
not only ſure, but immenſely great. We have 
divine ſecurity for it, that whatever good we 
ſow in this life, we ſhall reap ten thouſand 
fold in the next. And if ſuch an excitement 
have no effe& on us, our perfidious hearts be- 
tray us, and are the greateſt enemies we can 
have. Such an object as this will abundantly 
juſtify the moſt ardent affection, and even de- 
mand the higheſt pitch to which our deſires 
can poſlibly riſe. When ſuch treaſures, ſuch 
glories, are in view; moderation is mere folly, 
and ambition true wiſdom. The utmoſt pre- 
paration men can make for life eternal, is fo 
far from being ſuperfluous, that the only Con- 
cern of the bleſſed will be, that they could 
carry it no further. To conclude; if we 
really mean ourſelves good, and wiſh our own 
welfare; if we deſire to promote our true in- 
tereſt in the beſt and moſt effectual manner; 
let us earneſtly ſtrive to obtain and fit ourſelves 
Vox. II. Y for 
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for that ſtate, where every thing will concur 
to complete our condition, and crown our de- 
ſires: that we may finally partake, with joy 
unſpeakable, of thoſe ſtreams of bliſs, thoſe 
rivers of pleaſure, which flow for ever at God's 
right band, Ft 
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HEBREWS xiii. 14. 


For here have we no continuing city; but ue ſeek 
one to come. 


repreſented, by the author of this epiſtle, 
nd other ſacred writers, as the life of a travel- 
ler, a ſtranger, or ſojourner here below: and 
this world itſelf, as the road to another. And, 
in truth, this is a very proper repreſentation of 
the caſe. Heaven, that ſeat of eſtabliſhed 
happineſs. above, is our home; and ought to 
be ſo accounted by us. Thither all our ſteps 
ought to be tending : and through this world 
muſt we go, as through a road, before we come 
to it. In our journey, we have all the unhap- 


pineſſes of travellers. We meet with an incon- . 
1.2 ven ient 


* T HE life of man, in this world, is often 
a 
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venient lodging, and ordinary entertainment, 
for ſome time. And if it be otherwiſe, yet we 
muſt certainly leave it; and no more think of 
ſettling ourſelves in it, than a traveller does of 
fixing his habitation upon the moſt beautiful 
ſpot of earth he meets with in his way; or in 
the beſt accommodated houſe upon his road, 
The little reſt we have, if we have any, is, as 
in a ſtrange place, diſturbed and interrupted 
with much noiſe, and hurry, and diſorder ; and, 
like that of travellers, to be left, perhaps, with 
the next morning's light ; and ourſelves to be 
called home to a more fixed and durable ſtate. 
For here have awe no continuing City; but we ſeek 
One to come. | 

From this alluſion to the life of a traveller, 
by which the uneaſineſſes of our life in this 
world, are illuſtrated ; and from the words of 
the text, particularly ſetting forth the uncertain, 
and unſettled, condition of man here below; 
it is my deſign to take occaſion, without an 
critical examination into their connection wit 
the words before and after them, to conſider, 
more at large, | 

I, The unhappy condition of man in this 
uncertain ſtate, where he has no continuing City ; 
ſuppoſing him to he without the hope of a bet- 
ter and happier ſtate to come. | 

II. The grounds we have firmly to expect, 
and ſeck, ſuch a ſtate of happineſs, in 4 continu- 
ing City to come: And, 

III. Laſtly, The importance, and true uſe, 
of the foregoing obſervations. 


I. The 
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I. The unhappy condition of man in this 
uncertain ſtate, in which he has no continuing 
City ; ſuppoſing him to be without the hope 
of a better and happier ſtate to come. 

1. To be brought into the world (by the will 
of a ſuperior being) weak and helpleſs; to paſs 
our firſt years in a ſtate of abſolute dependance 
upon the imperfe& wiſdom, or ſtrong paſſions, 


of others; to be nouriſhed, through infancy 


and childhood, with much care and trouble- to 


thoſe about us, and much uneaſineſs and pain 


to ourſelves; to be educated, through our youth, 
and through all the hazards and ſtorms of that 
impetuous ſeaſon, according to the good or bad, 
the juſt or miſtaken, notions of thoſe who 


claim the right of conducting us to the gate, 


at which we are to chuſe our own path, and 
at the entrance of which our own life pro- 
perly begins To enter upon this life, now to 
be led under our own conduct, perhaps big with 
the thoughts of nothing but the enjoyment of 
uninterrupted good; and to find ourſelves ſoon 
ſurrounded by a crowd of evils: to go on, and 
ſtill be hoping for ſomething ſatisfactory, and 
ſtill diſappointed ; unhappy, by miſſing the 
aim in view; or more curſed, by obtaining it; 


either not finding what we ſought, or finding 


what appeared happineſs at a diſtance to be 
emptineſs, or perhaps bitterneſs itſelf :—to in- 
herit the pains, and diſeaſes, of our forefathers ; 
or to ſuffer under new ones of our own: to 
bend under afflictions properly belonging to 
ourſelves; or to partake ſenfibly in thoſe of 
others, in whoſe happineſs our own is wrapt 


Y 3 up; 
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up; or at leaſt, to ſympathize with our fellotv- 
_ creatures, in the many ſcenes of diſtreſs, forcing, 
themſelves into our view, on which ſide ſoever 
we caſt our eyes: and after paſſing ſuch an un- 
certain and tempeſtuous ſea, in which one wave 
is continually preſſing upon another; and one 
danger attending to take the place of another: 
1. e. after paſſing a ſhort life of folly and vanity; 
of expectation and diſappointment; of imper- 
fect health, and uneaſy pain: after all this, I 
ſay, to ſink into nothing; to fall into a ſtate of 
utter inſenſibility: the experience ↄf the one, 
and the proſpect of the other, ſeem too great 
a butthen for a rational creature to bear. 
2. Nor are the unhappineſſes and uncertain- 
ties of human life confined to any particular 
dlimates of the earth, or degrees of men. G0 
to thoſe. parts, which are ſometimes called ap- 
py ;- where the ſun ſhines warm, and the earth 
is always ready to pour forth its abundance: and 
vou will find, in the moral world; little but 
violence, and iniquity, triumphant; in the po- 
Iltical, the oppreſſion of the powerful, laying 
waſte the rights, and living upon tlie ſpoils, of 
thoſe below them; and in the natural, diſtreſs 
and want ſpread over the moſt dolightful coun- 
tries, through the ſloth and effeminacy of their 
inhabitants; or the violence of tempeſts and 
earthquakes frequently ſcattering terror and 
ruin all around them. And if you return to 
thoſe parts where power is made uſeſul and 
lovely by juſtice and law: how often will you 
find them torn to pieces by inteſtine quarrels; 
0 6 Nr always 
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always diſturhjng, and, ſometimes, totally de- 
ftroying the peace and ſecurity of private life? 
3. It we let our thoughts go up to the more 
elevated ſtations of life; are they more ſecurely 
fenced about from evils, by providence ; or more 
defended from uncertainty and unhappineſs . 
than others? Is the ſleep of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them, ſweeter, or leſs interrupted by anxious 
cares and fears, than that of their inferiors ? Or, 
are diſeaſes and death kept farther and longer 
from them, than from the meaneſt ? Far other- 


| wiſe. The outlide, indeed; is all dizzling and 


mpous: but. within, are the cares, and per- 
plexities, and unhappineſſes, naturally attending 
ſuch ſtations, either through the imperfections 
inſeparable from human nature; or from the 
envy and diſſatisfaction of others. And were 
their eſtate a thouſand times more eligible ; 1 
might ſay, leſs pitiable, thaii it is—Nay, were 
power nothing but happineſs unmixed ; were 
| eh pleaſure without pain; and the 
ncere cares of it always repaid wirh duty and 
gratitude: were riches the inſtruments of good, 
untainted by any marks of miſery ; were gran- 
deur as gay within, as it is gaudy without : yet, 
have the poſſeſſors no ſecurity from evils. of 
another ſort, and no continuing City here. The 
diſeaſes and common calamities of life are ſuf- 
ficient, often, to make the whole ſcene of all 
theſe united, infipid, or nauſeous : and whe- 
ther they do or not, the laſt enemy muſt come; 
and to his force, by the appointment of God, 
the beſt built fabrick of human happineſs muſt 
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If this, therefore, be really the unhappy and 
uncertain condition of man in this world ; and, 
From the higheſt to the loweſt, no one exempt 
from it; what does it become us to do? Shall 
we ſtop here in this diſtreſs, and place our only 
happineſs in deſpair of any ? Or ſhall we ſpend 
the. vigour of our minds in unmanly com- 
plaints of our unhappy portion; and loſe fight 
of all happineſs, becauſe it will not attend us, 
upon this tottering and uneven ſtage ? If we are 
wiſe, or know what it is to be made reaſonable 
creatures, in- our degree ; let us rather try, what 
was propoſed in the next place, 
II. Whether this unhappineſs itſelf, in this 
ſtate, will not guide our thoughts to happineſs 
hereafter ; and the experience of having no con- 
tinuing City here, lead us to the reaſonable ex- 
pectation of one to come? 
J. The firſt thought upon this head, will 
ariſe from our being brought into life, and 
placed in this world, by a ſuperior agent, a God 
of all poſſible perfections. If this ſupreme di- 
rector be a being, not only of all power, but of 
all wiſdom and goodneſs; not acting by arbi- 
trary will, but by the maxims of unclouded 
teaſon: whatever darkneſſes there may be, in 
our finite underſtandings, with regard to the 
deſign of every part of the creation; yet, this 
muſt be certain, if any thing in the whole com- 
Jrehenfion of nature be certain, that ſuch. a 
L568 could not poſſibly command us into ex- 
iſtence, with ſuch faculties as we poſſeſs, with 
any deſign ſeparated from that godlike one, of 
conducting us finally to happineſs ; ney 
| ate 
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ſtate of trials and uneaſineſſes, he may firſt ap- 
point us to paſs through. It is unworthy of ſuch - 
an agent, whoſe goodneſs mult give counſel to 
his power, to ſuppoſe that he could have had 
any glory of his own in view, but what was 
perfectly conſiſtent with a juſt regard to the 
bene of ſuch beings, when he reſolved to 
ſend them into this world. The contrary no- 
tion of the glory of God is the foundation of 
the worſt errors about his dealings with his rea- 
ſonable creatures; and cloaths him with power, 
only to make him their terror, and not their 
delight. 

I God, therefore, who then brought us firſt 
into being, when we firſt taſted of life, and 
were free from all poſſibility of wilful offence 
on our part, could be ſuppoſed to throw us into 
this ſtate, in which ſo few have any taſte of 
good, and ſo many are almoſt devoted to pain 
and miſery; and, at the ſame time, to open to 
our thoughts no other ſcene but this: might it 
not juſtly be ſaid, that ſuch a proceeding as 
this, is no better than to force many kinds of 
evil, and many degrees of miſery, upon crea- 
tures, void of all offence, without the leaſt 
or prefence of ſo much as any recompence for 
them ? But if the greateſt being in the univerſe 
be the beſt ; as he certainly is; let us be afraid 
of imputing ſuch a conduct to him ; and, un- 
der that fear, let us do juſtice to his attributes 
in this inſtance; and, with aſſurance, conclude 
that he would never have created intelligent be- 
ings, only to ſport a little, and ſuffer much, in 
ſuch a world as this: and, conſequently, had is 

is 
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his view another and better ſtate after this, 
when he firſt commanded us hither. on 


2. Letus go one ſtep farther, and, if we may 


be allowed to do it, let us ſuppoſe a being cre- 
ated with ſufficient degtees of intelligence; and 
immediately placed, by his Creator, in ſuch a 
point of view, as to be able to ſee through all 
the mazes of human life, and ſurvey all the im- 
perfections, and miſeries, and uncertainties, here 


below ; and to judge of them juſt as well as 


experience enables the moſt unprejudiced a- 
mongſt men, to do. Let us ſuppoſe, after ſuch 
a full view, it were left to his own option, whe- 
ther he would be content to paſs through the 


ſame ſeveral periods of life which the inhabi- 


tants of this world do, and to take the common 
lot of mankind here below, as his whole por- 
tion; whether he would chuſe this certain con- 
flict with evils, and ſmall chance for any good; 
and, after the conflict, be reduced to a ſtate of 
inſenſibility; or to be thrown back now imme- 
diately into his former ſtate of the ſame inſen- 
fibility. Were this the caſe,” I hardly think 
that the bare name of life, which is but an 
empty ſound when ſeparated from all hope of 
ſettled happineſs; and much worſe, when con- 
nected with a great deal of miſery ; that the 
mere name of life, I ſay, could poſſibly tempt 
him to chuſt a part in ſuch a ſtate, and then to 
ceaſe to be; rather than to accept of the ſame 
ſentence, without going through the evils of 
this ſtate, before it; 

But then, put the caſe, that a ſcene of eſta- 
bliſhed Happineſs ſhould be opened to the = 
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of this being, to ſucceed the vanities and unhap- 
pineſſes of the preſent; and this happineſs de- 
clared to be reſerved for ſuch as ſhalt paſs thro- 
the other with virtue and honour: this would 
alter the ſtate of the queſtion; and would be 4 
ſufficient inducement to any ſuch underſt | 
being, to undertake the conflict; and to be con- 
tent to tread the uneaſy and uncertain path of 
human life here below; when he found it to 
lead to the certainty, and duration; of good, and 
happineſs hereafter. 

This way of diſcourſe is not founded on 4 
mere curioſity of prying into the ſeerets of un- 
fathomable wiſdom; but a ſober attempt to 

juſtify the ways of God to man: and theſe he 
himſelf, in all points, in which moral juſtice, 
equity, and goodneſs are concerned; muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have ſubmitted to the judgment of 
his intelligent creatures; when he made them 
moral agents, and obliged them to govern 
themſelves by the ſame rules of juſtice, equity, 
and goodneſs, which he himſelf” obſerved. 

My meaning, therefore, is not to pretend to 
judge of all the views of infinite wiſdom; which 
would be arrogarice ; - but to draw an argurnent 
from the moral attributes of God greatly con 
ducing to his honour : vig. That the beſt of 
Beings, being unalterably happy in himſelf, 
cannot be juſtly ſuppoſed to have commanded 
into being a' number of intelligent creatures, 
void of all offence towards him, upon any ſuch 
unhappy terms as no one of them could have 
conſented to, had it been poſſible for him to 
have judged of it: and, therefore, that ſuch 
a Being 
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a Being ought not to be ſuppoſed to have for- 
ced us into the poor habitation of this world, 
without deſigning us for another, and a better, 
3 I will go on, in the next place, to argue 
from our peculiar capacities, directed to the 
finding out the exiſtence and nature of the Su- 
e Being; and fitted for the worſhip of 
Bim, and the imitation of his moral excellen- 
cies. For how vain, or worſe than vain, are all 
theſe capacities, if they be not deſigned by him, 
who gave us them, to lead to his favour in a 
future ſtate? The low concerns of animal life, 
and even of ſocial too, might have paſſed on, 
in a way worthy enough of this preſent life, 
without our being made capable of the exalted 
notions of a God, and of that true religion, 
which cannot properly ſubſiſt, without: the ex- 
tion of a future ſtate. If there be ſome- 
thing real to anſwer to what we can diſcover 
by the powers given us; then are our capaci- 
ties worthy of God who is their author. If 
the contrary be ſuppoſed ; how great an abſur- 
dity is by this fixed upon him, ho endowed us 
with theſe capacities ? 

Much the ſame may be ſaid of thoſe reaſon- 
able and reſtleſs deſires of almoſt all men; 
longing to continue in life ; and travelling per- 
petually towards greater and greater degrees of 

33 and made capable of them by their 
good Creator. Theſe muſt all be accounted the 
fruitleſs efforts of vain capacities; unleſs life 

be happineſs; and deſigned to be our laſting 
good. bs, | 
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If we add to theſe, the common and well- 
known complaint of all ages, that the affairs 
of this world are conducted, under the inſpec- 
tion of Providence, in ſuch a.manner, that the 
beſt of men, even in the ordinary courſe. of 
things, are often ſeen to groan under the weight 
of the ſame common calamities of this life 
which others feel; and beſides theſe, in ſome - 
extraordinary and unnatural caſes, to ſuffer all 
the evils that the malice of wicked men can 
bring upon them, for the ſake of a good con- 
ſcience: if we add, I ſay, ſuch conſiderations; 
the argument from hence will be this, that the 
beſt and moſt equitable of all beings muſt de- 
ſign, and act, conſiſtently with that amiable 
character; that he cannot do this without put- 
ting as great a diſtinction between the beſt and 
the worſt of his reaſonable creatures, in happi- 
neſs, as there is in behaviour: and a 
there being no ſuch ſettled diſtinction in this 
ſtate, but much miſery left for the virtuous and 
upright often to ſtruggle with; there muſt be, 
in the great deſign of the Creator, another ſtate, 
in which virtue and happineſs ſhall be ſeen in- 
ſeparably united. Without this, there can be 
no appearance of proportion, in the whole mo- 
ral ſyſtem: and with it, all the juſt relations 
and habitudes of things are exactly preſerved. 
Upon which account we may juſtly conclude it 
to be ſo deſigned. | 

Theſe conſiderations are not thin ſpeculations, 
ſpun out of the cobwebs of the ſchools, or built 
upon the ſubtleties of metaphyſics; but argu- 
ments, founded upon the nature of God, 2 
e 
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the nature of man, and the ſenſible experience 
of our preſent ſtate: and particularly, upon 
thoſe notions of the Supreme Being, which it 
zs our duty to embrace, and conduct ourſelves 

by: and therefore, ought not to be entertained 
as the dreams, or wiſhes, of good men wearied 
out with the evils of this life ; but as conclu- 
 fions drawn from the plaineſt and moſt rational 
principles, ; MES 

To theſe we Chriſtians ought to add the aſ- 
ſurances given by Jeſus Chriſt, of a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, without which 
his great deſign had been all vain and fruitleſs : 
and theſe aſſurances confirmed beyond all rea- 
ſonable doubt, as the voice of God himſelf, by 
that ſeries of wonderful works, and that re- 
ſurrection from the dead, which were the de- 
monſtrations of his being ſent by God, into the 
world, to ſhew mankind the true and only 
road to their eternal happineſs, in a continuing 
City to come. EP KY | 
III. The uſe, to be made by us, of what 
has been ſaid, is the only remaining point: and 
the point, indeed, in which we are moſt con- 
cerned. & 

We haye ſeen the conditions, upon which 
we live in this world: how certainly pain, af- 
fliction, and adverſity, in all their various forms 
of miſery, are our portion here; and how 
ſmall a part of our time any thing that has the 
appearance of happineſs takes up. We are, at 
beſt, rather amuſed, than happy, in this life: 
rather diverted from the continual ſenſe, or 
dread, of evil, than filled and fatizfcd with 


any 
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any good. There are, indeed, images of plea- 
ſure, like phantoms, dancing before our eyes; 
and, like phantoms, ſoon diſappearing. But, - 
even with regard to theſe, we are rather taken 
yp with the purſuit of what we have not, than 
ſatisfied with what we have. And, ſuppoſing 
ourſelves poſſeſſed, as we falſly call it, of all the 
goods of this world; in the midſt of life, we 
are in death. | 
In theſe circumſtances of diſtreſs, what be- 
ings, made capable of higher things, as we are, 
can forbear to wiſh for a more ſettled ſtate of 
good? And if we wiſh for it, our greateſt in- 
tereſt will incline us to attend ſeriouſly to the 
arguments which -prove it ; and to yield up 
ourſelves to the force of that evidence they 
carry with them : and if we be convinced of 
the .reality of ſuch a ſtate, we cannot be fo 
inſenſible as not to defire a place in it; and, if 

we really deſire it, we cannot but be ſollicitous 
to take the true method of obtaining it: that 
only method of fitting ourſelves for it, pointed 
out to us by the religion of nature, and of Chriſt; 
I mean the uniform practice of all virtue, which 
is the imitation of God, the beſt, and moſt per- 
fect of all beings. , l 

This is the true and only uſe of what has 
been ſaid, that can poſſibly be made with any 
appearance of reaſon, by any creature, brought 
into being, by the Supreme Father of all things, 
and endowed with al the qualities neceſſary to 
the conſtituting of a moral agent. | 

The thoughts which J have pow laid before 

| | you 
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you, are of infinite moment to every reaſon- 
able being, condemned at preſent to this world, 
in which he has no continuing City; but framed 
ſo as to ſeek one to come. ; 
The loweſt and the moſt unhappy, of all 
the ſons of Adam, may receive ſupport and 
comfort, from this leſſon, which ought to be 
ever in his mind, that the evils of his wretched 
condition, his pains, and ſickneſſes, and po- 
verty, and all the diſtreſs attending it, cannot 
laſt longer than his ſhort life; and that, after 
a period put to his life and his miſeries toge- 
ther, he has as good a title to plead to a durable 
ſtate of unmixed happineſs in a never ending 
ſtate, or a continuing City to come, from his 

tient and blameleſs behaviour here below, 
as the moſt elevated, proſperous, rich and pow- 
erful, of all that tread on this earth ; and that 
his voice will then be as well heard, and as 
much regarded, as the voice of any of thoſe, 
who perhaps thought too much of their ſupe- 
rior exaltation above him, in this ſtate. Thoſe 
in the middle ſtate of life, will feel the great 
advantage of the thoughts I have propoſed, 
throughout their whole conduct, in all their 
buſineſs, and every ſtage of life. 

But what is moſt proper to be ſaid of them, 
in this place, is, that they are thopghts of 
equal importance to the higheſt prince, and the 
meaneſt ſubje& : to thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed 
by the honours of this world, and thoſe in the 
common order of life. For what can, indeed, 
be more awful and moving, and therefore, what 

: more 
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more uſeful, to thoſe in exalted ſtations, than to 
conſider ſeriouſly, that, at the opening of that 
future never-ending ſtate, all the moſt dazling 
diſtinctions of this world ſhall ceaſe ; and none 
remain, but that eſſential one between the good 
and the bad; the virtuous and vicious : that no 
rank ſhall then be regarded, but the rank of 
moral excellence; no guards ſhall attend the 
great, but their innocence, or true repentance ; | 
and no praifes be heard from the mouths of flat- 
terers, but from the voice of their good ac- 
tions only : that in this continuing City, 'their 
ſtation ſhall be allotted, not according; to their 
exalted power, or grandeur, or riches, but ac- 
cording to their uſe of them, here below ; and 
that their godlike behaviour in this world, ſhall 
be the only title to their thrones of glory, in the 
world to come ? * 

And let me add, that I would not permit 
myſelf to recommend ſuch thoughts as theſe, 
in this audience, if I were not fully perſuaded 
that they are thoughts, which will blunt and 
ſoften the thorns and cares of power ; will 
throw comfort into the retirements of the 
great and high ; and ſcatter innocence and ho- 
nour through the whole ſyſtem of their actions: 
which will moſt ſafely conduct them through 
the troubles, and allurements, of their preſent 
ſituations ; will animate them to be like God 
himſelf, in the exerting all their capacities for 
the happineſs of the world around them ; and 
give them an ambition to excel in every thing 
praiſe-worthy here, in order to their obtaining 

Vo. II. 2 a ſeat 
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a ſeat in that ſtate of future bliſs, which is re- 
preſented in the New Teſtament, as a kingdom 
unſbalen in the Heavens, far out of the reach of 
all ſuch commotions and diſorders, as are feen 
in the kingdoms of this world; and as a con- 


tinuing City, the ſeat of eſtabliſhed ee 
for ever . 
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Of Meekneſs and Quietneſs of Spirit. 


By the Rev. Mr. OxR. | 


1 PETER iii. 4. 
A meek and quiet ſpirit, which is in the Ag 
of God of great price. 


HE connexion and immediate 4 of 

theſe words is this: St. Peter having in 
the foregoing chapter exhorted all Chriſtians 
in general to obedience to their civil governors, 
and ſervants particularly to the ſubjection which 
they owed to their maſters, proceeds at the be- 
ginning of this, to preſs upon wives a ſubmiſ- 
fon to their huſbands, in all lawful and reaſon- 
able things; and as an inducement to this be- 
haviour, he ſuggeſts to them that it might be 
a very probable means of bringing over ſuch cf 
their huſbands as were unconverted, to the ſin- 
cere profeſſion and practice of Chriſti 
when they obſerved the good effect which this 
religion had upon their minds; after which he 
5 2 2 | goes 
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goes on to adviſe them, to recommend them- 
ſelves always to their huſbands, and all about 
them, not ſo much by outward gaiety, and ad- 
ventitious ornaments, ſuch as plaiting the hair, 
and wearing of gold, and fine apparel; as by 
the ſubſtantial and incorruptible beauties of the 
mind, particularly by the ornament of a meek, 
quiet, and ſaveet temper, a thing which infinitely 
ſurpaſſes all external ſplendor and artificial ac- 
compliſhments, and which will render them 
very lovely and eſtimable, in the eyes not only 
of men, but of God himſelf. This is the im- 
-mediate view of St. Peter in theſe words. 
But though the Spirit which is here recom- 
mended by the apoſtle, is more particularly be- 
coming that part of the human ſpecies, who 
are peculiarly formed for the exerciſe of the 
gentler and ſofter affections, yet as it is an orna- 
ment of our nature in general, and neceſſa 
to be acquired by every one of us, I ſhall, ac- 
cording to this more extenſive view of it, treat 
ol it in the following diſcourſe : in which I pro- 
| «poſe to conſider, firſt, What is implied in this 
"meek and quiet Spirit, which St. Peter here re- 
commends. Secondly, The reaſons why we 
"Mould acquire and cultivate this temper. Third- 
-Iy, The methods of forming and raiſing it in 
us. After which I ſhall conclude with a re- 
flection or two upon this ſubject. | 
I. I ſhall conſider what is implied in a meet 
And quiet Spirit. And for explaining this, we 
muſt obſerve that the claſs of our affections 
which are called the iraſcible, ſuch as impa- 
tience of ſuffering, indignation, refentment, and 
3 the 
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the like, having for their object, the avoidance. 
or removal of pain, and the prevention or re- 
dreſs of injuries, are laid very ſtrong in our 
nature, as it is indeed neceſſary they ſhould be, 
in order to their attaining their ends; and as 
the commotions of them are frequently ſo vio- 
lent, that they are apt to over- power our ra- 
tional faculties, and to hurry us into very unjuſ- 
tifiable meaſures, they are balanced, (which is 
the caſe of almoſt all the ſtrong affections in the 
human conſtitution) by diſpoſitions of a con- 
trary direction and tendency; and from the 
joint effect of theſe oppoſite principles, the 
beauty and order of this part of our frame re- 
ſult. Now the counterpoiſe to our iraſcible 
paſſions, are, in ſome inſtances, a reſpect; or 
reverence for the appointments of Providence, 
and, in others, compaſſion and benevolence 
towards mankind ; which are not to eradicate 
any of our natural feelings, to take away our 
diſlike and averſion to pain, or to render us in- 
ſenſible to acts of iniquity and cruelty, and to 
ſuppreſs intirely our indignation and reſentment 
againſt them ; but which leaving us ſenſible of 
the natural evils which befal us, and to do what- 
ever we juſtly can to remove them, are to make 
us bear them, while they continue, with a de- 
cent ſubmiſſion ; and which allowing us to 
conceive a hatred of injuſtice and inhumanity, 
and to expreſs a becoming indignation againſt 
them, are to curb the violence, and prevent the 
exceſſes of theſe affections, and always diſpoſe 
us to conſult the peace and happineſs of ſociety, 
and to live on terms of love and friendſhip with 

| 3 all 


all about us. When theſe principles operate 
in this manner, they produce in us, that temper 
of meekneſs, gentleneſs, and quietneſs, which 
the apoſtle here requires: as will appear, from 
conſidering particularly the ſeveral things which 
are comprehended in it. e 
1. One thing included in this temper, is a 
calm ſubmiſſion under the merely natural evils 
and calamities which” we meet with in the 
world. As theſe come to paſs in conſequence 
of a general conſtitution or plan, which has 
been formed and fixed by infinite wifdom and 
goodneſs, and are all ordered both for the com- 
mon good of mankind, and the benefit of the 
particular perſons to whom they happen, there 
1s none who ſeriouſly confiders this, and has any 
command of his paſſions, who will not acquieſce 
in them, without murmuring and complaining. 
Indeed there cannot be a greater indication of 
a turbulent, reſtleſs, and impatient Spirit, as 
well as of the want of a due reverence for the 
ſupreme wiſdom and excellence, than to re- 
pine at the affliftions which come upon us in 
the natural order and courſe of things, and to 
cenſure the diſpenſations of Providence, as un- 
Juſt or unkind, when events do not always fall 
out according to our deſires, and anſwer our 
expectations. A man of a meek compoſed 
mind, though he will uſe all proper means for 
averting, or removing, diſtreſſes and calamities, 
t, will be always ready ro receive evil at the 
band 'of God, as well as be receives good; Job 
ii. 10. and when he ſmarts under the ſharpeſt 
| pain, will be far from charging God fooliſhly, 
' I | ob 
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Job i. 22. but gently reſign himſelf to the di- 
vine correction, ſupporting his Spirit with this 
conſideration, It is the Lord, let him da what 
ſeemeth him good, 1 Sam. iii. 18; and when he 
is moſt defirous of relief from his afflictions, he 
will always aſk it, with the reſerve, of its be- 
ing conſiſtent with the wiſe and gracious de- 
ſigns of the divine government; faying, after 
the amiable example of our Saviour, Father, if 
thou be willing, remove this cup from me ; never- 
theleſs, not my will, but thine be done. Luke 
xxii. 42. | net 
2. Another thing comprehended in a meek 
and quiet Spirit, is a moderation of our anger 
and reſentment upon occaſion of moral wrongs, 
or injuries. It is plain that we are very differ- 
ently affected with mere harms and ſufferings, 
which are the conſequences only of the natu- 
ral conſtitution of the world, 6r of the igno- 
rance and inadvertence of men; and with thoſe 
evils, which we call injuries, which we appfe- 
hend to flow from ſome iniquitous or bad diſ- 
poſitions of rational and moral agents, whether 
they affect the public or ourſelves. The for- 
mer, whenever we act as becomes us, we bear 
with no other ſentiments and diſpoſitions, than 
thoſe of calmneſs, patience, and ſubmiſſion: but 
the latter, though we are to ſubmit to them 
too, ſo far as we are ſufferers by them, as events 
which befal us by the direction of a wiſe and 
juſt providence ; yet, always kindle our anger, 
or reſentment. And indeed it may be very pro- 
per to give way to this paſſion in ſome meaſure: 
for anger is ſar from being, in every inſtance, 
Ws. 24 and 
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and degree, ſinful. It is one of our natural af. 
fections, and implanted in us for very wiſe and 
uſeful purpoſes; for rendering us formidable 
to thoſe who would unjuſtly attack us, and 
preventing the execution of their miſchievous 
_ deſigns ; for correcting the tempers of the in- 
jurious themſelves, and obliging: them to a re- 
paration of the damages ſuſtained through their 
means; and for bringing them, when their 
crimes are notorious, and publicly offenſive, to 
that exemplary puniſhment, which it is neceſ- 
ſary for the common benefit of the world, they 
ſhould undergo. And whoever is conſcious of 
exerciſing his indignation and reſentment only 
ſo far as is requiſite for theſe purpoſes, may be 
ſure that he is acting not only an innocent, but 
a worthy and generous part. But as our re- 
ſentment, eſpecially when it takes its riſe from 
a ſenſe of private wrongs, is apt to be attended 
with very ſtrong emotions, and to carry us pre- 
cipitately into the worſt conduct, which is often 
deſtructive both to others and ourſelves, nothing 
is to be more diligently watched than its pro- 
greſs, and more carefully guarded againſt than 
its extravagancies. And the Meekneſs and 
Quietneſs of our Spirits moſt eminently appear in 
the reſtraint and due government of this paſ- 
ſion; in hindering its riſing without a ſufficient 
cauſe, and its diſcovering itſelf, whateyer cauſe 
may be given for it, in any unſeemly tranſports 
and effects; in preventing its continuing ſo long, 
and returning ſo often, as to corrupt our tem- 
pers, by its ſettling, either in habitual peeviſhneſs 
and frowardnels; or in rancour and revenge, = 
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a e to return evil for evil; and in ſup- 
preſſing it intirely, as ſoon as the natural and 
juſt ends, for which we give way to this paſſion, 
have been obtained. Theſe are the proper and 
natural effects of a meek and quiet temper; 
contrary to the behaviour of thoſe who are fierce 
and boiſterous, quick to take offence, and by 
every trifling provocation are blown into a flame, 
and who in all caſes of injury, whether it be 
great or ſmall, vent themſelves in rage and fury; 
or, who are for ever querulous and ſour, uneaſy 
and diſcontented, repeating and aggravating the 
ill uſage and affronts which they have received; 
and are full of bitterneſs and ſpite, plainly 
ſhewing that they aim at none of the juſtifiable 
ends of reſentment, but are intent on the mere 
harm, or ruin of the perſons who offend them. 
Theſe are things which are utterly inconſiſtent 
with a meek, calm, and compoſed ſtate of 
mind, and can be found only in a man, who has 
no rule over his own Spirit, and is like @ city that 
is broken down and without walls. Prov. xxv. 28. 
3. A meek and quiet Spirit farther implies a 
ſincere deſire of the harmony and happineſs of 
ſociety, and a diſpoſition to cultivate peace and 
\ friendſhip with all about us. To a man in 
whom this Spirit ſtrongly prevails, nothing can 
be more harſh, and diſagreeable, than feuds 
and factions, contentions and animoſities, whe- 
ther public, or private: to engage in theſe, 
would be contrary both to the ſenſe which he 
has of his duty, as a man, and a Chriſtian, and 
to the natural turn and temper of his mind. He 
will; therefore, be far from embarking with any 


party, 
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party, or endeavouring to embroil the affairs-of 
the public, under any plauſible pretences, only to 
work. E binnſelf and his aſſociates into ſtations of 
power, or wealth; and as he will not be a diſ- 
turber of ſociety, from any ambitious, or inte- 
reſted views of his own; ſo neither will he be 
drawn into any ſeditious practices, by the arti- 
fice of others, who act from ſuch views or mo- 
tives: he will not have an implicit confidence in 
any political leaders, but will carefully examine 
their reports and repreſentations of perſons and 
things, before he ſuffers them to make an im- 
on bim; being ever ready to pay all 
due reſpect to lawful authority, to put a candid 
conſtruction on thoſe actions of his governors 
- Which may appear doubtful, to cenſure the 
ſmaller miſtakes of their adminiſtration with 
gentleneſs, and to correct and redreſs the more 
grievous errors of it, if ſuch are at any time to 
be found, not in a mere Spirit of oppoſition and 
contradiction, but in the uprightneſs of his 


heart, and from a real concern for ſecuring and 


eſtabliſhing the public tranquillity and welfare. 
And as a man of a meek and peaceable temper 
will thus ſtudy the order and happineſs of the 
community of which he is a member; fo will 
he likewiſe conſult the quiet and eaſe of the 
particular perſons with. whom he has any in- 
tercourſe, and-endeavour to be on good terms 
with all around him. For this purpoſe, he will 
take care to perform the duties which he owes 
to men, according to their various ranks and 
relations; chearfully paying a juſt honour, and 
reſpectful ſubmiſſion to his ſuperiors ; m_ 
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his equals, with affability, courteſy, and mode- 
ſty; and his inferiors, with equity and kind- 
neſs, tenderneſs and condeſcenſion; and will 
behave towards all in general, not only without 
offence, but with good-will and humanity. He 
will be particularly cautious in points from whence 
animoſities and differences among men are a 
to ariſe ; ſuch as intermeddling unneceſſarily in 
the affairs of others, the prying into their ſe- 
crets, the giving ear to calumnies and whif- 
pers againſt them, and the divulging raſhly 
what he may have heard to the diſadvantage of 
their characters. He will by no means im- 
poſe his own ſentiments, either in religious, or 
civil matters, upon thoſe he converſes with, as 
the terms of concord and union with him; 
but will allow all men the free exerciſe of their 
own judgment and underſtanding, and value 
them, not ſo much for any notions and opini- 
ons which they may have, as for partaking of 
thoſe good qualities and diſpoſitions of mind, 
which are the chief excellencies of the human 
nature, and the higheſt accompliſhments of a 
Chriſtian. He will not, without a very juſt 
cauſe, appear to be affronted or diſobliged, but 
will make allowances for the prejudices and 
weakneſſes of men, and always put the beſt in- 
terpretation on the conduct of his neighbours 
towards him which it will bear; and when he 
is ſenſible that he has been ill uſed, he will be 


eaſy to be intreated, and reconciled to thoſe who 
have offended him, upon any equitable acknow- 
ledgment and reparation; and even willing to 


depart from his right in ſome inſtances, and to 
2701 give 
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give up ſome points of form and ceremony, ra- 
ther than to keep up reſentment, and perpetu- 
ate a quarrel. Prudence indeed muſt direct 
kim how far he is to proceed in the conceſſions 
and condeſcenſions which he makes to an ad- 
verſary, and to make them in ſuch a way, as 
not to lay himſelf open to new rudeneſſes and 
inſults by his lenity and forbearance; and ſo as 
that they may appear to flow, not from a mean- 
neſs of mind, or the want of Spirit in him; 
but from the goodneſs and generoſity of hs 
heart, and his ſincere love of peace. But with 
theſe cautions, a man of a compoſed, meek, and 
quiet diſpoſition, would certainly chuſe to ſub- 
mit to ſome 1 inconveniencies, rather than to live 
in a ſtate of diſcord and enmity, or even of ſhy- 
neſs and coolneſs with his neighbours. 

II. I ſhall now conſider the reaſons, why 
wie ſhould acquire and cultivate this demnpen 
which St. Peter recommends to us. 

1. The apoſtle himſelf ſuggeſts an argu- 
ment of great weight to this purpoſe in the 
text, taken from the intrinſick dignity and va- 
le of a meek and quiet temper, which, he tells 
us, 7s of great price in the fight of God. It is 
one of thoſe things which are /ovely and of good 

t, which is both approved by men, and ac- 
N * to God. We find that we are ſo made, 
that we cannot but admire and love it; and as 
God, who has endowed us with the power of 
diſcerning its excellence, muſt know the worth 
of it more accurately, he will ſtill in a higher 
degree approve of it. Indeed the partaking 


eminently of this temper, argues a peculiar 
force 
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force and greatneſs of mind, and a moſt noble 
conſtitution. of ſoul ; for our ſenſe of evil and 
ſuffering; and particularly of the more grievous 
moral evils being very acute and lively, and the 
paſſions which ariſe from thence, being among 
the moſt powerful and impetuous principles in 
our nature, the man who has all theſe under 
ſuch an habitual good governance, that he is 
not led by them, into either any immorality, or 
any indecency, is certainly poſſeſſed of an un- 
common: ſtrength of mind, and is arrived at a 
preat ection in virtue. He ſhews that he 
eſtabliſhed his moral and rational faculties 
in the ſupreme command, as they ought to be, 
within him ; that he can exerciſe the ſeveral 
powers and principles in his nature in the juſteſt 
order, and that he is in the way of making a 
continual progreſs in goodneſs; in ſhort, that 
he has accompliſhed the moſt glorious and he- 
roic work of which a man is capable; For a 
victory over our own paſſions, in regard both of 
the principles from which it ſprings, and the 
zeal, perſeverance, and activity of mind, which 
are implied in it, is plainly the greateſt and moſt 
honourable of all atchievements. Solomon, 
therefore, very juſtly prefers the perſon who go- 
verns his anger and reſentment, to any of the 
great conquerors of the world. He that is flow 
to anger, ſays he, is better than the mighty and 
be that ruleth bis Spirit, than be that taketh a city; 


Prov. xvi. 32. Whereas, in the judgment of 
the ſame Solomon, the want of a due command 
of the paſſions, is a clear indication of an im- 
potent and deformed, and a ruinous and = 
$712 te 
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late Rate of mind: He tbat hath no rule over his 
pay Spirit, ſays he, is like à city that is broken 
down, and without walls. If, therefore, we would 
aſpire to the exerciſe of the moſt generous and 
perfect virtue; if we would be repated- perſons 
of noble and great minds, and procure our- 
ſelves eſteem and honour from mankind; above 
all, if we are deſirous of that trueſt honour 
which cometh from God himſelf, and would 
be entitled to his approbation ; let us take care 
to acquire and raile in ourſelves a meek and 
gentle, a quiet and peaceable diſpoſition; and 
never imagine, as many fooliſhly do, that ftrong 
reſentment, and a turbulent behaviour in the 
cCaſe of every little offence, or affront, that may 
be offered to us, can be an argument of the 
generoſity, fortitude, and manlineſs of our ſouls: 
the impatience and uneaſineſs which we ex- 
preſs, the confuſion and precipitancy with 
which we act, and the unjuſt or cruel things 
which we often do upon ſuch an occaſion, 
ſufficiently diſcover the weakneſs and diſorder 
of our minds, and muſt make our conduct, in- 
Read of being honourable, to appear very mean 
and deſpicable, in the * un of God, and 
of all wiſe men. 0 
2. Let us conſider the itportagee of a-meek 
and peaceable Spirit in religion, and its neceſſity 
for our obtaining the mercy and forgiveneſs of 
God. Religion is evidently intended for the 
benefit of -mankind ; the bafincl of it, there- 
fore, is to inculcate upon us univerſal juſtice, 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, forgiveneſs, peaceableneſs 


and benevolence, from the exerciſe of . 
e 
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the happineſs of men proceeds. The practice 
of theſe virtues was always eſſential to true re- 
ligion, and by far the moſt acceptable ſervice 
that could be offered to the great and good 
Creator of all things. But yet, it is certain 
that ſome of them, as particularly; meekneſs, 
gentleneſs, and forgiveneſs, in the caſe of inju- 
ries and offences, were too much neglected both 
by the Jews and Heathens; and therefore, when 
our Saviour came to inſtitute a new diſpenſation 
of religion, he took a great deal of pains in 
urging theſe duties upon his followers. He be- 

an his diſcourſe upon the mount, with declar- 
ing the. peculiar bleſſedneſs of an humble, meek, 
merciful, and peaceable temper: and he has 
every. where laid the greateſt ſtreſs upon the ex- 
erciſe of gentleneſs, patience, and forgiveneſs, 
towards thoſe who offend us. In the ſhort 
prayer which he preſcribed. for the uſe of his 
diſciples, he has directed us to aſk. re forgive- 
neſs of our offences againſt God, only in like man- 
ner, as we forgive every one, bis brother, his f 
fences, and treſpaſſes; and in the words imme- 
diately following that prayer, he has aſſured 
us, that / we forgive men their, treſpaſſes, our 
beavenly Father will alſo forgive us; whereas, if 
ue forgive not men their treſpaſſes, neither will 
God be moved by any intreaties to forgive ours. 
Matth. vi. 14, 15. And in another place, (ver. 
23, 24.) he tells us, that God will receive no of- 
fering at our hands, while we have any malice 
or ill- will in our hearts to our brethren; but 
that we muſt be reconciled to them, and diſ- 
poſed to liye on terms of peace and charity with 
them, 
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them, before our religious ſervices will be ac- 
cepted. And agreeably to this doctrine deli- 
vered by our Saviour himſelf, St. Paul teaches 
us, that the temper which becomes the elect 
people of God, (by whom he means all profeſſed 
Chriſtians) is made up of mercy, humility, kind- 
neſs, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, forbearance, for- 
groeneſs, charity, and peaceableneſs; Col. iii. 
12—15. And St. James tell us, that e u, 
dom which is from above, and with which Chriſti- 
anity inſpires all its true profeſſors, 7s firſt pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits; James iii. 17. And 
he declzres, (ii. 13.) that the man ſhall have 
judgment without mercy, who hath ſbewed m5 
mercy. This, ſurely, may convince us, that a 
meek, forgiving, quiet Spirit, is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to our anſwering the intention of reli- 
gion, and obtaining the advantages of it: if we 
will be determined by the poſitive and expreſs 
declarations of our Lord and his apoſtles, we 
muſt conclude, that a fierce, revengeful, and 
turbulent diſpoſition is utterly inconſiſtent with 
the character of true Chriſtians, and cuts off 
all expectations of the rewards which belong 
to ſuch. 

3. Another argument to make us acquire and 
cultivate a Spirit of Meekneſs and Quietneſs, 
may be brought from the great examples of 
God's clemency and patience, and our Saviour 
meek, gentle, and peaceable behaviour, while 
he was in this world. God is a pattern of the 
-moſt admirable clemency, long-ſuffering, and 
forgiveneſs: the character which he 9 
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when he made a diſcovery of his glory to Mo- 
ſes, was the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
fong-juffering, and abundant in goodneſs and 
truth, keeping mercy for thouſands, and forgiving 


iniguity, tranſgreſſion, and ſin; Exod. xxxiv. 6 


7. And it is certain that he acts up to this cha- 
rafter, in all his adminiſtrations towards man- 
kind. How patiently does he wait for the re- 
pentance of ſinners, not being willing that any 
of them ſhould periſh ? How: does he endea- 
your to overcome their evil with his goodneſs, 
and to effect their amendment by his indulgence 
and favour ? He diſtributes the benefits of his 
ſun and rain, and all things neceſſary for the 
ſupport of life, equally to all, that by the ſame 
diſpenſations of his providence, whereby he 
encourages and rewards the good, he may alſo 
reclaim the bad. When at any time he pus 
niſhes men, it is with a gracious intention, for 
the amendment of their hearts, when gentler 


ways of dealing with them fail to produce this 


effect. And when he ſaw that no other mes 
thod would be fo effectual for the happineſs of 


| finners, he, with the moſt wonderful mercy 


and condeſcenſion, feat his only-begotten Son into 
the world, to propoſe and eſtabliſh the ſcheme 
for their reconciliation and acceptance with him- 


ſelf. Thus has God moſt remarkably expreſſed 


his clemency, forbearance, and forgiveneſs to 


us all, even when we were conſidered as fins 


ners, and enemies to him. And whenever we 
reflect upon this conduct of the univerſal go- 
vernor and father of mankind, we cannot but 


. greatly approve, and adore it. Is it not moſt be 


Vox. II. Aa coming 


coming us then to conform ourſelves to it in 
our own behaviour, and to be, in our propor- 
tion, indulgent, patient, and condeſcending to 
all, and placable and merciful to thoſe, wha 
injure: and offend us? The excellency of the 
example, and the reſpect which we owe to the 
Deity, muſt be ſufficient to engage us to do this: 
beſides that it is expreſsly made a part of our 
duty as Chriſtians: Be ye perfect, ſays our Sa- 
viour, even as your Father which is in Heaven, 
is perfect, Matt. v. 48; by exercifing your for- 
bearance and charity, even towards enemies, in 
imitation of the moſt diffuſive and unlimited 
gocdneſs of God. Let all bitterneſs and wrath; 


 fays St. Paul, and anger, and clamour, and euil- 


ſpeaking, be put away from you, with all malice; 
and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God hath forgiven 
you ;: Epheſ. iv. 31, 32: Be ye, therefore, the 


followers of God as dear children; Epheſ. v. 1. 


Our bleſſed Saviour has alſo given us a moſt 
amiable example of Meekneſs and patience, 
of gentleneſs and Quietneſs in his behaviour 
and converſation upon earth. Though out 
Lord was, not only perfectly innocent, but the 

t benefactor of the world; yet never was 
any perſon more abuſed, inſulted, and injured, 
than he was. He was expoſed to all the vari- 
ety of unrighteous treatment; to calumny and 
miſrepreſentation, to contempt and ſcorn, to 

ſecution of all kinds, to death itſelf; all 
which he bore with the moſt perfect patience; 
and the moſt forgiving and compaſſionate diſ- 
poſition towards. his adverſaries. . For all the 
vamos 4 => . indig- 
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indignities and affronts, for all the contumelies 
and reproaches, that were caſt upon him by his 
enemies; nay, for all their moſt wicked de- 
figns and contrivances againſt him, during the 
time of his public miniſtry; he made no other 
returns than good offices of all ſorts : and when 
their malice at laſt ſucceeded; he was brought, 
according to the ancient prophecy' concerning 
him, as @ lamò to the ſlaugbter, and as a ſheep 
before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he opened not bis 
' mouth, Iſa. liii. 7. in any raſh, peeviſh, or un- 
becoming expreſſions; he even prayed for his 
perſecutors and murderers, in the midſt of His 
torments; when be was reviled by ibem, be rer 
wiled not again; when he ſuffered, he threatened 
not, but committed-himſelf to him who judgeth 
righteouſly ; 1 Pet. ii. 23. and herein, as St. 
Peter obſerves, he has et us an example, - that 
we ſhould follow his fleps; verſe 21. And he 
himſelf calls upon us to imitate him, particu- 
larly io the Meekneſs and humility of his be- 
haviour ; Learn of me, ſays he, for 1 am meet 

and lowly in heart; Matt. xi. 29. St. Paul like- 
wiſe beſeeches us by the Meekneſs and gentleneſs of 

Chriſt, 2 Cor. x. 1. which he ſuppoſes were 
qualities that were very well known to belong 
to him, and which ſhould make the deepeſt im- 

pteſſions upon the hearts of all Chriſtians/ Ad 
in another place, he exhorts us to forgroe one 


anther, even an Chriſt hath forgiven us; Col. iin. 


13. And certainly, if we profeſs to he the dif- 
ciples and ſervants of Chriſt,” we muſt think 
ourſelves bound, both in duty, and decency; to 
imitate his example. I any man ſaith be abides 
4 0. N Aa 2 | in 
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in lim, ſays St. John, he ought alſo ſo to walk, even 
gg be-walked ;. 1 John ii. 6. Ye call me maſter and 
Lord, ſays our Saviour, and ye ſay wall, far fo 
Tam: I then, pour Lord and meſter, hour 
cucſbed your, feet, | ye ought aljo' ta waſh one ana- 
ther's feet; John xui.-13, 14. The ſame rea- 
| will hold with reſpect to all the virtues 
of which our Saviour has given us an exams» 
ple; and particularly with reſpect to the virtues 
of meekneſs, gentleneſs, and peaceableneſs in 
our whole behaviour: if 1, your Lord and maſter, 
have not thought it beneath me, to endure pa- 
tiently the abuſes which have been given me in 
this world, and to expreſs always 2 meek, for- 
giving, calm, and quiet temper under the high- 
eſt Provocations and offences; neither are you 
to think it unworthy of you, to do the ſame: 
for. 1 have given. you an example, that ye. ſhould 
4%, as I baue dent to you. Feridy, verily, T fay 
undo you, the Servant is not greater than his bord, 
neither is be that is ſent, greater ends n feat 
lum; ver. 15, 16. 
I. We ſhould cultivate's mack ond uit Shi 
eit, ſrom a regard to the peace of mankind, 
and the happineſs of the particular perſons, 
with whom we have any intercourſe and con- 
yerlftion. It is certain, that the want of this 
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— and the RATE — life. What 
Kenes of diſorder, miſchief, and deſolation have 


the furious motions of anger and wrath pro- 
as t Many 0 moſt dreadful national 


Wars 
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wars have ariſen from this ſource, And when 
the angry and turbulent paſſions of men have: 

not been attended with canſequences of fucks 
univerſal terror and ruin, yet what irreconcile- 
able jarrings and diſcords, what immortal ha- 
treds and enmities, have they bred in particular 
{acieties, or neighbourhoods, putting an utter 
end to all friendly correſpondence among per- 
ſons, who are obliged, in point both of duty 
and- intereſt, to live together in love, and in- 
volving them in contentions, which prove de- 
ſtructive not only to their quiet, but often ta 
their fortune, health, and life itſelf? And how: 
baneful are theſe paſſions to the happineſs of 
private families, as they render the perſons in 
whom they prevail, perverſe and froward to 
their neareſt relations, ſevere and harſh to alk 
under their authority, and by this means exaſ- 
perate the Spirits of thoſe, whom they uſe ſo 
ill, againſt themſelves, till all harmony and 
love is loſt among them, and their life becomes 
a ſcene of continual ſtrife and vexation ? But 
now, on the other hand, a Spirit of Meekneſs, 
gentleneſs, and Quietneſs, muſt have quite dif- 
ferent effects: if this obtained univerſally in 
the world, there could be no ſuch thing, as ei- 
ther public, or private diſturbances in it; as all 
would abſtain from wilful injuries, and eaſily 
compromiſe any differences that happenec 
through mere inadvertence and miſtake, and 
would be ever ready to oblige one another by 

any expreſſions of humanity, courteſy, and con- 
deſcenfion in their power. And in fact, this 
Spirit, ſo far as it prevails, ſettles the affairs of 
teten Aa 3 man- 
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mankind, in a ſtate of good order, harmony,” 
and peace; cementing and ſweetning all friend- 
ſhips ; and making the intercourſe of perſons 
of the ſame neighbourhood, or family, in the 
exchange of civilities, and in the diſcharge of 
the common offices of life, eaſy and agreeable; 
removing from their converſation, all fierceneſs 
of paſſion, all bitterneſs of language, all ſour- 
neſs and petulance of humour, and all the ar- 
rogance and haughtineſs of pride; ſoftening- 
the minds even of the injurious and revengeful, 
and moulding them gradually into a good tem- 
er: for nothing, it is certain, is ſo apt to make 
a violent and angry man relent, and to melt 
him into tenderneſs and good- nature, as the 
forbearance, moderation, and gentleneſs of the 
perſon, againſt whom his paſſion is raiſed. There 
are but very few who are capable of ſo much 
wickedneſs, as to perſiſt in bearing hard upon 
a man, who inſtead of returning evil for evil, 
endeavours to gain them by acts of complai- 
ſance and generoſity. The worſt have uſually 
ſo much goodneſs, as to be ſenſible of benefits, 
and to make ſome ingenuous and grateful re- 
turns: and the greateſt part of men, when 
moſt offended, will, undoubtedly, be intirely 
ſubdued by the diſcreet condeſcenſions of a 
generous adverſary, and inſtead of continuing 
in a ſtate of enmity to him, will become his 
true friends. The maxim of Solomon is almoſt 
always found true in experience, @ ſoft anſwer 
turneth away wrath, Prov. xv. 1; mild and 
gentle. words, with a condeſcending and oblig- 


ing behaviour, hardly fail to allay the reſent- 
4 b 9 ment, 
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ment, and cool the tempers of men, and to put 

an end to thoſe animoſities among them, which, 

by any other. means, would be continued and 
encreaſed, Of ſuch great importance is the 
prevalence of a -meck, patient, and quiet 
temper to the good order of the world, and- 
the happineſs of men ; and theſe being things | 
which we are always under the ſtrongeſt obli- 

ations to promote, we ſhould take care to raiſe 
this Spirit in ourſelves, and by our example to 
tecommend the cultivation of it to others, which 
has ſo much influence upon them. 

F. Laſtly, We ſhould cultivate a meek and 
peaceable Spirit, for dur own intereſt and ſatiſ- 
action. There is hardly any thing that can be 

more prejudicial to a man, than a wrathful, 

ſplenetick, froward and turbulent temper. This 
not only indiſpoſes him for the ſerious acts of re- 
ligion, and renders his performance of religious 
duties unacceptable, as was obſerved before; 
but makes him unfit to conduct the common 
affairs of the world. While he is under the 

wer of this temper, he is no more capable of 

buſineſs of any conſequence, than a man in a 
phrenſy, or under a fit of drunkenneſs, is ca- 
able of it: the light which ſhould direct him 

1s extinguiſhed, or cloud d, and he has thrown 

himſelf into the hands of a raſh and blind guide, 
which, in all probability, will lead him aſtray, 
to the great confuſion and loſs of his affairs. 

And as to the eaſe and ſatisfaction of his mind; 

it muſt be evident to all who have had ever 0 

little experience of the workings of anger, re- 

enge, and peeviſhneſs, that nothing can be 
a a4 more 
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more ruinous to that, than the. indulgence, of 
| theſe diſpoſitions. Whenever they prevail, they 
neceſſarily deſtroy all our ſoft and pleaſing ſen- 
fations, keep the mind galling and. fretting, and 
never ſuffer us to enjoy any quiet, or reſt, 


— 


s ee of our ill- natured paſſions will in- 
1 


ed afford us ſome pleaſure, as it will relieve 
us, for a time; from the rack, or torture, hic 
we were enduring. But while the ill turn 
mind continues in us, the remembrance even 
paſt affronts and offences, or any new pro- 
vocation that we meet with, will revive our. 
torment, and it ſhall be in the power of every 
mortal, who knows our temper, and does not 
dread our reſentment, to make us perpetually 
miſerable. But now the man, who has con- 
firmed himſelf in a habit of Meekneſs, patience, 
and gentleneſs, is free from all this diſtraction 
and wretchedneſs, and partakes of the molt ſe- 
rene joy and ſatisfaction. As he is always calm, 
and in poſſeſſion of his reaſon, he is at liberty 
to manage his affairs to the beſt advantage for 
himſelf: and, whatever ſucceſs he may have 
ip outward things, he is ſure of the pureſt plea- 
ure from the exerciſe of his good-will and hu- 


e greateſt malice of his adverſaries ; for by 
eſpiſing and neglecting the injuries which they 
do him, or reſenting them only in a way be- 
coming him as a man, and a Chriſtian, he turns 
the edge of them, and prevents the uneaſineſs, 
which. otherwiſe he would feel from them, 
And whenever he reflects upon his own affec- 
tionate and generous temper, which prompts 


te gr which cannot be taken from him by 


him 
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bim to forbear, and wiſh well, even to thoſe 
who have deſeryed ill of him, and to ſtudy, ſo 
far as it is in his power, the peace and happineſs 
of all men, it muſt be a very agreeable object 
of contemplation to him. The conſciouſneſg - 
of ſo much ſolid worth and goodneſs, muſt 
make him to delight in his own nature, and 
ive him the higheſt ſelf-approbation. So that 
K our own ſakes, we ſhould carefully acquire 
a meek and quiet Spirit, which is always one of 
the ſureſt, and greateſt ſources of our welfare 
and tranquillity, | 
III. The third thing propoſed was to conſi- 
der the methods of forming and raiſing a Spi- 
rit of Meekneſs and Quietneſs in us. And, 
1. For attaining to that part of it, which 
conſiſts in a patient ſubmiſſion to the purely na- 
tural evils which befal us in the world, the 
eat rule is, to impreſs our minds with a clear 
and deep conviction of the wiſdom, equity, and 
goodneſs of providence, by the direction, or 
permiſſion of which, all ſuch evils come upon 
us. If we are fully perſuaded that the world 
is under a perfectly wiſe, juſt, and good admi- 
niſtration, and that all the events which happen 
to mankind, fall out in the beſt manner, for 
the advantage of the ſpecies in general, and ſo 
far as is conſiſtent with that, for the good of 
every one in particular; we muſt, if we have 
any good principles and diſpoſitions in us, eaſily 
reconcile ourſelves to diſaſterous ogcurrences, 
and be calm and patient under our greateſt di- 
ſtreſſes. The lively ſenſe which ſome of the 
wiſer heathens had of the wile, and Joſt, and 
in 
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kind intentions of providence with reſpect to 
mankind, gave them always the firmeſt con- 
fidence in God, and made them illuſtrious 
examples of a manly patience and fortitude 
under the fevereſt trials. How unworthily, 
then, ſhall we act, if we have not the ſame 
truſt in providence, and the ſame reſignation to 
it in adverſity, when we have not only all the 
evidences which they had of the prevalency 
of wiſdom and goodneſs in the conſtitution and 
government of the univerfe, but alſo a moſt 
extraordinary diſcovery of the love of God to 
mankind, exhibited in the gofpel, with poſitive 
declarations and promiſes, that the moſt griev- 
- ous evils of this life ſhall finally conſpire to the 
greater good and happineſs of all truly pious 
and virtuous men. Surely, we muſt be yy 
- Inexcuſable, if we do not, by inculcating theſe 
. confiderations on our minds, acquire a temper, 
which will free us from all mucmuring and 
_ anxiety about our concerns in this world, and 
make us meekly and quietly to acquieſce in the 
will of God, howeyer afflicting the circum- 
ſtances into which he puts us, may ſometimes 
2. As the moſt difficult part of Meekneſs 
and Quietneſs of Spirit, conſiſts in the due go- 
vernment of our reſentment, with reſpect to 
the authors of moral wrongs, or injuries; we 
muſt, for the attainment of this, take care to re- 
preſent ſuch perſons in the moſt favourable 
light, that we juſtly can to ourſelves. Our re- 
ſentment againſt them will be greater or leſs, 


according to the opinion which we entertain of 
ON the 
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the principles and motives of their conduct. If 
we apprehend them to act from pure malice, 


or a fixed deſire of our unhappineſs, or from 


ſuch ſcorn and contempt of us as we have no 


way deſerved, we ſhall hardly avoid having a 
keen paſſion of anger raiſed in us againſt them, 
and be in danger of running into great extrava- 
gancies, in venting our wrath and revenge upon 
them. It is certainly owing to ſuch an odious 
conception of our enemies, that our reſentment 
againſt them becomes ſo exceſſive as it fre- 
quently does. But if we can allow ourſelves to 
think that malice, or contempt, may not be the 
ſprings of thoſe actions which raiſe our reſent- 
ment againſt them at all; but that they may 
proceed from ignorance, or inadvertence 'in 
them; or, that they may be the effect only of 
ſome tranſient fit of peeviſhneſs, or paſſion; or, 
perhaps, of their reſentment againſt ſome part 
of our conduct, which has been injurious to 
them; or, if none of theſe cauſes can be aſ- 
ſigned for the injuſtice which they do us, yet, 
if we can ſuppoſe that it is only ſelf-love be- 
come too violent, which has led them into it, 
we ſhall be far more cool, and moderate in the 
expreſſions of our indignation and reſentment 
againſt them : for, ſurely, ignorance, forgetful- 
neſs, and miſtakes, and even ſome fits of fro- 
wardneſs and ill humour, muſt appear things very 


excuſable in ſuch imperfect fallible creatures as 


we are, the beſt of whom are not altogether free 
from ſuch weakneſſes; if we have given the 
firſt provocation to our adverſaries, this may 
make us very patient in bearing the abuſes 

9 | which 
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which we meet with in return for it; er, if 
their immoderate ſelſiſhneſs is the eauſe of 
their injuſtice, though this, indeed, muſt make 
them appear very mean in our eyes, yet, in 
reality, it ſhould not excite our hatred and rage 
againſt them, ſo much as our pity and compaſ- 
ſion for them. Now there is certainly reaſon 
for mak ing theſe ſuppoſitions frequently in fa- 
vour of our enemies: we are all too apt in our 
angry and diſcontented moods, and from the 
partialities of ſelf- love, to magnify the injuſtice 
of our adverſaries out af meaſure, and beyond 
all reaſon; to ſpeak of it as flowing from the 
worſt principles of malice and ſcorn, and as a 
thing which has not, in the leaſt, been deſerved 
on our part; when all, who judge calmly and 


7 


without prejudice, can eaſily ſee, that the inju- 
ries which we ſo much complain of, have 
ariſen only from ſome inattention, or miſunder- 
ſtanding; or, perhaps, from ſome diſreſpectful 
and. injurious treatment on our fide; or, at 
worſt, from the ſelfiſh affections of our ene- 
mies, indulged above their due proportion. It 
is certain, that there is but very little of what 
we call pure malice in the hearts of any men ; 
the worſt do not ſeem capable of harbouring 
this, at leaſt for any long time. And if we 
ourſelves come to judge as favourably of our 
enemies, as thoſe who are perfectly unpreju- 
diced do, which by attention and care we may 
do, it would be a very effectual means for 
abating our reſentment, and making us more 
mild, gentle, and quiet, in our behaviour to- 
wards them than we commonly are. * 

3 3. When 
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3. When we feel our angry paſſions begin- 
ning to move in us, let us carefully watch 
them, and guard againſt their riſing to any cri- 
minal, or unbecoming height in us. The old 
rule of withſtanding and ſuppreſſing a diſorder 
in the beginning, or firſt appearance of it, is in 
no caſe. more neceſſary to be obſerved, than in 
this of inordinate wrath and paſſion. For a 
ſmall fpark of this fire, if not extinguiſhed, 
will ſoon burn up into a great flame, and ga- 
ther ſtrength enough to ſubvert all the order 
of the foul, and to puſh a man on to the moſt 
diſtracted, miſchievous, and fatal conduct. It 
will, therefore, be extremely nexeſſary, when 
we find ourſelves . into any extraordi- 
nary warmth of temper, to pauſe a little, and 
reflect whether that degree of — paſſion 
which we perceive in ourſelves can be juſtified? 
Whether it is only a moderate and becoming 
reſentment of forme ill uſage which we have 
received; or, whether it be not, in a great mea- 
ſute, the effect of a boiſterous and turbulent, 
or of a ctuel and revengeful diſpoſition? And 
if it has the leaſt appearance of proceeding 
from ſuch a diſpoſition, let us inſtantly reſtrain 
and check it, before it comes more unruly and 
headſtrong. And it will be more eſpezially 
2+: nol for thoſe, who either, are naturally cho- 

ick, or by bad uſe and cuſtom are very ob- 
noxious to . fits of anger and frowardnels, 
to obſerve: diligently all the emotions of _ 
Spirits, and to be very cautious in giving w 
the tratſports, or irmpulſes of their paſſions: 
3 ever have a moſt vigilant eye upon — 
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weak ſide; of their nature, that they may not 
be eafily overcome; or ſurpriſed, upon every 
light offence, into any inſtances of an unjuſt, 
or indecent outrage, or impatience. And let noone 
pretend, that it is not in his power to allay the heat 
of his temper, and to keep his paſſions, at leaſt 
for ordinary, within the bounds of innocence 
and good manners: the moſt angry and impa- 
tient of us all, muſt be ſenſible, how ſoon we can 
command and compoſe ourſelves, in our moſt 
paſſionate fits, upon the ſudden appearance of a 
ſaperior, or any perſon whom we highly eſteem 
and honour in this world; which is a certain 
proof tha: the government of our paſſions is 
not a thing impracticable. It is not, indeed, to 
be denied, but that thoſe who have ſuffered 
habits of anger and peeviſhneſs to grow in 
them, will find a great difficulty in curing their 
temper perfectly, and even in reforming it to a 
remarkable degree. But if they will affect 
their minds with a deep ſenſe of the neceſſity 
of endeavouring a reformation, and take up a 
firm and ſtedfaſt reſolution of amendment; if 
they will look with a jealous eye to all violent 
ſenſations and motions within them; if they 
will conſider themſelves as acting in the pre- 
ſence. of God, and having reaſon to depend 
upon his aſſiſtance in the good work which 
they are about; and if, when their paſſions 
have, in any inſtances, broke out irregularly, 
they will, as ſoon. as is poſſible, put a. ſtop to 
them, rebuke themſelves for their weakneſs 
and folly in giving way to them, and repeat and 
reinforce their purpoſe of amendment; if * 
Adu w 
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we exerciſe our devotion, and © 
prayers to almighty God. This is certainly 
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will ſteadily perſevere for ſome time in theſe 


methods of diſciplining their minds, it is not to 
be doubted, but that they will ſoon/perceive'a 
happy change in their diſpoſitions; that the 
fierceneſs and violence of their paſſions will be 


daily abating, and that they will be gradually 
forming themſelves into a temper of meekneſs 


— and peace. 
4. Laſtly, Let us obſerve the direction which 


our bleſſed Saviour has given us, to expreſs a a 


meek, forgiving, and” peaceable -_— when 
r up our 


one of the beſt methods that can be of form- 
ing and improving a temper of Meeknefs and 


Quietneſs in us: for if we have any reverence 


of the Deity, we cannot furely but be very fin- 


cere, when we pray, that hir will may be done, 


and ſubmitted to, in earth, as it is in Heaven ; 
when we beg his forgiveneſs of thoſe who have 
done us wrong, and declare before him that 


we have forgiven them, and that we hope for 


his mercy and favour to ourſelves, only on the 


condition of our being diſpoſed to ſhew mercy; 


and to do good to them. To deal hypocritically 
in this matter with the great God of Heaven 
and earth, is ſuch a height of wickedneſs, as it 
is to be hoped none of us are capable of arriv- 
ing to. In order, therefore, to raiſe a meek 
and quiet Spirit in ourſelves, let us not only 
alk the aſſiſtance of God to increaſe it in us, 
but let us actually exerciſe and expreſs it in the 


devotions which we prefent to him. The ha- 


bits of Meckneſs and patience grow out of the 


N acts and exerciſes of theſe virtues; and 
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the frequent [exerciſe of them, under a lively - 
ſenſe of the preſence of God with us, and in 
ſolemn addreſſes to him, muſt have a peculiat 
for promoting and confirming the dem. 

per and habit of them in us. 
I ſhall conclude with a ſhort refleAion or 


pou upon this ſubje&t, 8 
1. From what has been ſaid, we may ſee the 


vanity of that philoſophy, which would per- 
ſuade us that our paſſions are in their on na- 
ture evil, and that the only thing which a wiſe 
man has to do with regard to them, is to ex- 
tir pate, or ſuppreſs them entirely. This, if it 
can be ever ſeriouſly maintained by any perſons, 
is plainly an over-curious and falſe refinement, 
by which, whoever pretends to ſhew ſuperior 
wiſdom and ſtrength of mind, will in the end 
diſcover only great abſurdity and folly. However 
the extravagancies and exceſſes of our paſſions 
are almoſt always vicious, and of an hurtful 
tendency, yet the paſſions themſelves, as ori- 
ginally implanted in our nature, and exerciſed 
according to the dictates of reaſon and religion, 
are of —— Even our anger, 
the moſt dangerous and deſtructive of all our 
paſſions, when not duely regulated, could not 
be wanted without great inconveniencies. Our 
buſineſs, therefore, both as reaſonable. beings, and 
as Chriſtiaus, is not to root out, or extinguith our 
paſſions, but to govern and direct them well: 
when we do ſo, we act the part aſſigned to us 
here becomingly and worthily ; and prepare 
ourſelves for being advanced hereafter into 
higher ſcenes, where we ſhall be able to diſ- 
Charge the dutics of rational and moral agents, 
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in an infinitely more perfect manner, than inthe 
preſent infirm condition of our nature we cando. 


2. From what has been ſaid, we may ſee that 


the notions which ſo commonly prevail-in the 
world, concerning the honour, courage, and 
magnanimity of men, are extremely ill founded. 


According to the general opinion of the world, 


the man of a meek, calm, and peaceable tem- 
per, is only a low-ſpirited, timorous, and deſpi- 
cable mortal ; whereas the 3 who from 
revenge, ambition, or turbulency of Spirit, are 
ready to embroil the world, and to oppreſs, 
enſlave, and plague their neighbours, are al- 


lowed to be men of noble minds, high cou- 


rage, and chief honour and renown. But theſe 


notions can ariſe only from prejudice: in the 


judgment, both of God, and of all men of re- 


flection, the man who ſteadily governs his tem- 


per, and keeps all his paſſions under a due diſ- 
cipline, is poſſeſſed of a much more noble 


firmneſs of mind, and makes a far more glori- 


ous appearance, than the perſons of a fierce 
and raſh courage; who, notwithſtanding the 


boldneſs and intrepidity with which they often nee 
encounter dangers, are plainly defective in the 


moſt eſſential part of a manly character, the 


power of ſelf-government, and are catried by 
impotent paſſions to actions, which throw re- 
proach and diſhonour upon their nature. In 


this caſe, therefore, of fixing our notion of true 


greatneſs of mind, there is reaſon to appeal 
from the ſentence of the ignorant world, as well 
as there is to differ from the common practice 


of mankind in the ways of expreſſing it. 
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„ . Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall come in 
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apology with any one that knows the 

orld, and has obſerved what open attempts 

have been made (and OE" ſometimes 
with a great deal of art and ſubtilty) not only 

to diſgrace and undermine revelation, but na- 

_ tural religion itſelf; and propagate ſach baſe, 
unworthy, and groveling ſentiments of human 
nature, as have a direct tendency to root out 
of mens minds every principle of honour and 
ingenuity, and deſtroy the very foundation of 
all good morals. Some there are, even among 
our ſelves, who endeavour to palliate and * 
the 
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the vileſt enormities, reſolve the whole obli. 
gation of morality into political contrivance, . . 
and, with the ſcoffers mentioned by St. Peter, de- 
ride the future judgment of mankind, a ſtate of 
- rewards and puniſhments after death, as an 
idle, romantic, viſionary ſtene, invented for 
the greater ſecurity of civil government, and 
ſupported by enthuſiaſm; and thus would fain 
banter us out of the two higheſt privileges of 
our reaſonable nature, our virtue and our im- 
mortality. 1 ſpeak not theſe things for the 
fake of declaiming on the looſeneſs and de- 
generacy of the times, or with a view to re- 
preſent the preſent as more corrupt than for- 
mer ages, in almoſt all of which, there have 
been ſome profeſs d advocates for vice and licen- 
tiouſneſs ; but only to ſhew how neceſſary it is, 
that we ſhould each of us, in our ſeveral ſta- 
tions, endeavour to put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of this evil, which ſeems rather to be prevail- 
ing than loſing ground amongſt us, and has 
been long complain'd of by all thoſe, who have 
had a juſt concern for the honour of human 
nature, and the happineſs of the world. To 
contribute my part towards it, and not to give 
hard names, or raiſe an abhorrence of any 
particular characters, farther than jt is neceſſary 
to ſerve the cauſe of truth, was my ſincere 
15 in compoſing this diſcourſe: In which 

al | & 
I. Conſider the Nature, Folly, and Danger 
of the crime mentioned in the text 
II. Inquire into the cauſes of it. And, 
III. Conclude with ſome ſuitable reflections. 
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I. I am to conſider the Nature, Folly, and 
Danger of the crime mentioned in my text, 

ſcoffing at Religion, than which nothing can 
be more offenſive and ſhocking to a conſider- 
ate mind. It muſt indeed be own'd, that re- 


ligion has had the misfortune to be monſtrouſ- 


2 


ly perverted and miſrepreſented, and that the 
moſt abſurd and incredible doctrines, the wild- 
eſt enthuſiaſm, and even ſuch principles and 
practices as ſtrike at the root of all morality, 
have been urg'd and impos'd under that facred 
and venerable name. And undoubtedly {it 
muſt be a laudable deſign, and of great ſervice to 
mankind, to expoſe theſe groſs corruptions, by 
which the native excellency and beauty of re- 
ligion is quite defac'd, and its uſefulneſs entirely 
deſtroy d. However, even eſtabliſh'd and po- 
pular ſuperſtitions are not to be treated with 
rudeneſs and ſcurrility, but - calmly argued 
againſt. For there is a decent reſpect due to 
the religion of a country, as well as to its laws 
and manners; and he, who inſtead of reaſon- 
ing againſt particular errors, takes upon him 
to. revile, and treat in a ludicrous way, what 
all around him have the higheſt value for, 
ſhews himſelf to be an abſolute ſtranger to the 
common rules of civility, and ought, to be 
_deſpis'd for his inſolence. Beſides, religious 
prejudices are, of all others, the moſt ſtub- 
born and inveterate ; and, therefore, whoever 
_ attempts to reform them, if he knows any 
thing of human nature, will proceed with diſ- 
cretion and gentleneſs; and not in a harſh in- 
ſulting method, which muſt naturally . 
X 4 an 
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and inflame the paſſions, and render the pre- 
judices of thoſe whom he oppoſes yet more 
incurable. And all judicious enquirers will 
make a difference between religion as it is in 
itſelf, and as it has ſuffer'd by accidental a- 
buſes. For the former may, in every part of 
it, be rational, and highly beneficial, though 
the latter ſhould be allow'd to be abſurd, un- 
natural, and hurtful ; and, by neceſſary conſe- 
quence, it may be an argument of a diſcern- 
ing mind, and both an honourable and uſeful 

undertaking, to endeavour to put a ſtop to the 

growth of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, but un- 

worthy a man, or a good member of ſociety, 

to banter religion. 5 

I am inclin'd to treat ſuch ſcoffers decently, 

and ſhall therefore ſuppoſe them capable of 
ſober reflection. And taking this for granted, 

I would deſire them to aſk themſelves impar- 
tially, whether there be any thing in true reli- 

gion that is really ridiculous ? To begin with 
the grand principles of natural religion. Is 
there any thing ridiculous in the belief of a 

Deity, a ſupreme, infinite, and intelligent mind; 

the creator and governor of the univerſe ? Or - 
is it more agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 

the whole ſyſtem of the world, which appears 

in fact to be ſubject to innumerable variations, 

is eternal and neceſſarily exiſtent ? Or that the 

regular, beautiful, and uſeful frame of nature, 
in every part of which there is diſplay d the 
moſt ſurprizing and curious workmanſhip, was 
jumbled together by chance, and not formed 
by a wiſe cauſe? Is it abſurd to aſſert, that he 
| 6; 4 B b3 who 
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| Providence, and directs all the affairs of it ; or 
chat the firſt cauſe of all things is abſolutely 
perfect, and, in a particular manner, the go- 
vernor of the rational and moral creation, to 
whom he has given laws, and whom he has 
made by nature accountable? And upon allow- 
ing his abſolute perfection and government of 
the world, what is there ludicrous in any of the 
duties of piety, in a ſupreme reverence and love 
of him, and humble ſubmiſfion to the wiſdom 
and authority of his providence, in celebra- 
ting his glorious excellencies, adoring his good- 
neſs, and acknowledging our conſtant depen- 
dance upon him? What is there that has a 
ridiculous aſpect, or can excite any but the 
laughter of fools, in juſtice, temperance, pro- 
; bity, univerſal - benevolence; in a ſtrict in- 
flexible integrity, and a diſintereſted generous 
concern for the public welfare? And if in all 
theſe moſt eſſential principles.and duties of 
religion there be nothing wild and extravagant, 
nothing weak and trifling, nothing, on the 
contrary, but what is truly venerable, ſublime 
and uſeful, he that endeavours to make a jeſt 
ef them muſt render himſelf contemptible; 
and gives cettain proof either of the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, or of the depravity and 
| wickedneſs. of his heart. 

Again, is it at all unſuitable: to our moſt 
worthy and honourable notions of God to be- 
lieve, that when the world was univerſally cor- 
rupted and overtun with ignorance, ſuperſtition, 

aud vice, and both the knowledge and practice 
0 the religion of nature were, in a great 

meaſure, 
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meaſure, loſt, he would graciouſly interpoſe for 
the good of his creatures, and teach them their 


duty by an extraordinary revelation ?- Or to aſ- 


ſert, that the perſon who was commiſſion d to 
accompliſh this moſt deſirable end, wrought mi- 
racles to prove his authority, engage the atten- 
tion of mankind, and counterballance their pre- 
judices? Is it in the leaſt irrational to ſuppoſe, 
that this revelation has fix d, with the utmoſt 
diſtinctneſs, the terms of our acceptance with 


Cod, and thereby remov'd diſtracting ſuſpici- 
ons, and ſuperſtitious terrors; and promis d a 
greater reward, even an eternity of happineſs, 


2 greater reward, I ſay, for the incouragement 

virtue, than could be expected, with any 
good degree of probability, on the principles 
of natural reaſon: Or finally, that beſides the 
law of nature, reviv'd, it ſhould enjoin two or 


three poſitive duties (guarding, in the ſtricteſt 
manner poſſible, againſt all weak and danger- 


ous abuſes of them) which are evidently al- 
culated to enforce the eternal rules of mora- 
lity, and a moſt exact and ſcrupulous regard 
to every branch of ſubſtantial and uſeful vir- 
tue? | | * 
It is poſſible, indeed, by an unfair repre- 
ſentation to make any thing appear ridiculous, - 


be it ever ſo rational in it (ſelf, or of ever ſo 


much importance to the happineſs of man- 
kind. The putting falſe colours upon it, nay 
only the giving it an odd name, will have this 


effect with the thoughtleſs and inconſiderate 


part of the world. Thus rigid juſtice may be 
call d ſingularity and preciſeneſs; acts of 
| Bb4. , - -a 
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difintereſted benevolence and generoſity, roman-' 
tick heroiſm and the love of God, enthuſiaſm. 
In like manner, the being immers'd in water, 
or eating bread, or drinking wine, if it be 
deſcribed as an effential part of religion in it- 
ſelf, without a reference to its moral uſe,— 
or as a charm, of I know not what myſterious 
and incomprehenſible efficacy, ——or as an 
atonement for an immoral conduct, may 
well be reputed weak and childiſh. But when 
the abuſe is diſcovered upon an impartial. ex- 
amination, and it is clearly ſeen, that the ridi- 
culer has only diverted himſelf and others with 
his own ignorance or wilful miſconſtruction; 
wiſe and ſober men muſt think very meanly of 
ſuch a practice, and be ſurpriz d to find it pre- 
vail in any companies, that have a concern for 
their own honour, and profeſs a regard, I need 
not ſay to truth and virtue, but to common 
ſenſe and decency. 
Further, the grand principles and duties of 
religion are ſo far from having any thing ridi- 
culous in them, that they are ſome of the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious dictates of reaſon ; 
and there are no truths, that, when juſtly re- 
preſented, ſooner approve themſelves to the 
unprejudiced judgment of mankind ; which 
renders the guilt of the ſcoffer much more ag- 
gravated, and his impertinence and folly more 
inſupportable. This is notorious with reſpect 
to the being and providence of God, and the 


intrinſic excellency and immutable authority of 
the rules of virtue, which no one can bring 
himſelf in earneſt to oppoſe, without offering 
: | great 
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great violence to the reaſon of his mind. And 
as to chriſtianity in particular, ſince it is the 
nobleſt improvement of morality and natural 
religion, and ſo far recommends itſelf; ſince 
all its peculiar doctrines are conſiſtent and cre-' 
dible ; fince the author of this moſt rational 
and beneficial ſcheme was a perfect pattern of 
| Innocence, open, - generous, and humble, free 
from every appearance of ambition and craft, 
and gave the moſt convincing proofs of his 
being ſent from God, by numerous and un- 
queſtionable miracles ; real miracles; above the 
known powers of nature or art, nay probably, 
above any powers communicated or allow'd to 
created agents; miracles publickly perform'd, 
and on vaſt multitudes at once, and on ſudden 
emergencies, where there could be no ſuſpicion 
of a concerted fraud ; and, generally, moſt uſe- 
ful miracles, which were not mere oftenta- 
tions of the ſuperiour power and wiſdom, but 


( demonſtrated likewiſe the goodneſs of their 
. author; upon theſe accounts, I ſay, it may 
> juſtly be aſſerted, with reſpec to the chriſtian 
; revelation in particular, that it deſerves the ap- 
2 probation of impartial inquirers, or at leaſt to 
e be oppos d with modeſty and reſpect; and that 
h to decide againſt it confidently, and treat it with 
7 rudeneſs and contempt, notwithſtanding all 
re theſe plauſible circumſtances, and ſtrong pre- 
& ſumptions of its truth and divinity, is weakneſs 
1e and inſolence. | 

of Let me only add, that religion is of the ut- 
1g moſt conſequence to the comfort of mens 


ng minds, the peace of ſociety, and the general 
61. - good 
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good of the world. What, for inſtance, can 
be a more pleaſing reflection, than to conſider 


durſelves, and the whole univerſe, as under the 


flexible juſtice, and unlimited goodneſs? On 


conduct of a being of unerring wiſdom, in- 


the contrary, if we diſcard. the notion of a 


Deity and a providence, we can have none but 
dark and gloomy proſpects; our happineſs or 
miſery being to be determined either by a blind 
random chance, or by a fix d and irrevocable 
_ - fate? Again, what can be more honourable to 
Human nature, than the notion of a future im- 
mortal exiſtence, in which our rational facul- 
ties will refin d and enlarg'd; or what 
ſtronger motive to the practice of virtue, which 
has a neceſſary and inſeparable connexion both 
with private and facial happineſs; or more 
powerful diſſuaſive from vice, which tends to 
the corruption and miſery of individuals, and 
the diflolution and ruin of public communities? 
And if we ſuppoſe that the diſtinction between 
virtue and vice is only imaginary, and has no 
foundation in reaſon and nature; has not this 
a moſt direct tendency to introduce all manner 
of confuſion ? Upon this ſcheme ſocieties 
would be ſo far from being happy, that they 
could ſcarce ſubſiſt: for if the exerciſe of the 
ſocial virtues was regarded as a mere matter of 
private convenience, the greateſt ſtrength and 
ſecurity of civil government would be deſtroy'd. 
So that whoever ſets himſelf to vilify theſe im- 
portant truths, and repreſent them in a ridi- 
culous light, not only fixes certain reproach 
and infamy upon himſelf, by miſplacing — 
ridicule 


- 
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ridicule on what has really nothing abſurd in 
it; he not only ſhews himſelf to be a flight 
and careleſs obſerver, that never examin'd to 
the bottom of things; but is in fact, what- 
ever his intention may be, whether to gratify 
a trifling humour, diſplay the forwardneſs of 
his genius, or corrupt the morals of the age, 
an enemy to ſociety and the general * 
of mankind *. 

And as the guilt of theſe ſcoffers is very 
great, their danger is in proportion. For if 
the principles of religion ſhould happen to be 
true (and the vaineſt and moſt confident un- 
believer won't, ſurely, 2 to prove that 
this is impoſſible) he that has ſo. monſtrouſly 
abus'd his reaſon, that nobleſt gift. of God, as 
to employ it againſt his maker, and all that is 
amiable and uſeful in human life, muſt expect 
to be treated with the utmoſt rigour and ſe- 
verity. Having confider'd thus largely, the 
Nature, Folly, and Danger of ed at Re- 
ligion: I proceed to the 

2d Thing propos d, which was to enquire | 

into the cauſes of it. Theſe cauſes are various. 


I would 8 by this, to inſinuate, that even 
ſuch perſons ought to be puniſt'd by the civil N On the 
contrary, as theſe enemies may be entirely defeated by rea- 
ſon, and the miſchief they are capable of doing prevented, tis 
my firm belief that forcible methods are altogether 
and muſt, of conſequence, be extremely dangerous. For the al- 
lowing the magiſtrate to interpoſe in matters of opinion, where - 
there is no direct violation of the peace of the ſociety, only for 
fear of remote and poſſible conſequences (of which he muſt be the 
ſole and abſolute judge) will lay a foundation for all manner of 
violence and perſecution. 


It 
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It ſometimes ſprings from a levity of mind, 


which diſpoſes men to treat all ſubjects ludi- 
crouſly. Inſtances of this kind muſt have fal- 


len, more or leſs, under every one's obſerva- 


tion; I mean of perſons, who are incapable of 
cool and ſedate reflection, and fo fond of a 
jeſt, that they can't help giving way to it on 
the moſt ſolemn occaſions. They are profeſs'd 
enemies to all that. is grave and manly, and 
therefore treat religion, as well as their friends, 
and thoſe. to whom they are under the higheſt 


obligations, with the utmoſt freedom and 1 im- 


pertinence. 
Again, bantering religion frequently pro- 
ceeds from ignorance and ſuperficial inquiry. 
Tis an excellent remark of a moſt ingenious 
author, that a little philoſophy diſpoſes mens 
« minds to Atheiſm.” * Becauſe they under- 
ſtand not the works of nature, their admirable 
compoſition, and various uſes, they grow pro- 
fane and ſceptical ; and are apt to urge their own 
miſtakes, ariſing from the ſhallowneſs and con- 
fuſion of their underſtandings, as ſo many de- 
fects and blemiſhes in the. conſtitution of the 
univerſe. They have juſt ſenſe enough to 
cavil, but not to diſcern and diſplay the glories 
of the creation, and the amazing wiſdom and 
oodneſs of the creator. And it is for want of 
a right knowledge of human nature, and of 
the fitneſs and beauty of actions and characters, 
that ſo many attempts have been made to con- 
found virtue and vice, and deſtroy the obliga- 
tions of morality. 


Lord Bacon, 
But 
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But this cauſe of ſcoffing is moſt notorious 
with reſpect to reveal'd religion. The incon- 
ſiſtencies of party-ſchemes, the dreams of be- 
wilder'd enthuſiaſts, the innovations and cor- 
ruptions of weak, ſuperſtitious, and deſigning 
men, are blended with the original doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, in order to render it ridiculous. 
The frauds, impoſitions, and perſecutions of 
diſhoneſt, proud, tyrrannical prieſts are object- 
ed to the very religion that condemns them; 
which upon. this account, is all repreſented as 
the effect of prieſtcraft, combin'd with the cun- 
ning of ſtateſmen and politicians, with a view | 
to enſlave and impoveriſh the reſt of mankind. 
Conſult the writings of the enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity, or join in their converſations, and you 
will find, that the ſhrewdeſt, moſt popu- 
lar, and conſtant inveRives turn upon ſuch 
topics as theſe ; which evidently proves, that 
they are not always very exact and careful in 
their religious enquiries, that they proceed on "20 
falſe principles, and cenſure what they have | | 
no juſt idea of, and are not quite free even 
from that prejudice and implicit faith, which 
they loudly diſclaim for themſelves, but are ſo 
forward to charge upon others. | : 
Sometimes again, it happens, that the faſhion 
of the age they live in, or the general humour 
of the company they. frequent, makes perſons 
ſet up for ſcoffers. To give themſelves a gen- 
teel air, and acquire a character for politeneſs, 
they are induc'd to deride all religion, if the ge- 
nius of their company be ſo bold and uncon- 
fin d, or if it be more moderate, only revela- 
| tion. 
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tion. At other times the ſame effect may be 
_ afcrib'd to vanity. . Men are defirous to diſ- 
tinguiſh their names; or fond of diſplaying 
their wit, and talent at ridicule. Whereas, in 
truth, there is no wit at all in miſrepreſenting 
things, but rather a ſtrong preſumption of ig- 
norance and ſtupidity; and when any proceed 
ſo far, as to make a jeſt of God and his pro- 
vidence, to plead for the priviledge of dying 
like brutes, and banter the obligations of vir- 
tue, which are a law to all intelligent beings, 
ſuch a conduct is a certain proof, that reaſon is 
in a great meaſure extinguiſh'd, and the mind 
loſt to all good and. generous impreſſions. 

But this leads me to obſerve, in the laſt 
place, that 5 at Religion may, in ſome 
perſons, proceed from a direct hatred of it, 
occaſioned by a prejudice in favour of their 
vices. This wag{he caſe of the ſcoffers men- 
- tion'd in the text, who are expreſly deſcrib'd 
as walking after their own luſts. To this, like- 
wiſe, our, Sayiour imputed the ill treatment 
he met with, from the principal men of the 
Jewiſh nation. I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine, that it is always the cauſe of infidelity 
in the preſent age; becauſe I make no doubt 
but mens judgments may be unhappily per- 
verted, even in points of great importance, 
where there is in general, an honeſt temper 
and habit of mind. This however I may 
ſafely venture to affert, that vice and im- 
morality in the practice is the ſource of the 
ſtouteſt and moſt invincible prejudices againſt 
religion; and that there is an immediate con- 
8 nexion 
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. nexion between a wicked irregular life and 
hating the truth, nay oppoſing the truth with 


the -utmoſt bitterneſs and virulence. © Suffer 


me. to purſue this obſeryation a little, which 
is of great conſequence in morals, and will 


us. i 


Fw: mel is it e tha wine ties ws 


without God in the world, to wiſh that there 
was no ſuch Being, that by deſtroying the firſt 

inciple of all religion, they may juſtify the 
| — it in r Or if the — 
of his exiſtence are ſo evident and uncon- 
teſtable, as not to be diſputed, much leſs ſup- 
preſs'd, the next thing they are inclined to be- 
lieve is, that there is no providence; and if 
they can ſatisfy themſelves in this point, they 
get rid of the troubleſome notion of an inſpec- 
tor and judge of their actions, and are left to 
follow, freely, the bent 'of their licentious in- 
clinations. A principal part of God's provi- 
dential government, if there be any ſuch thing, 


is the government of moral agents, which, as 


it ſuppoſes that they are under a law, ſuppoſes ' 


likewiſe that they are accountable beings, and 
will be rewarded, or puniſh'd, according to 
their obedience, or diſobedience to that law; 
and this future ſtate of retribution, we may 
reaſonably. imagine, wicked men can't bear 
the thought of, becauſe it fills the mind with 
confuſion and terror, and ſpoils the reliſh of 
their ſenſual enjoyments; and, ef conſequence, 
they muſt be enemies to the notion of God's 
governing providence, from wiknce it is fo 


directly 


ſerve very much to illuſtrate the ſubject before 
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directly inferr d. And farther, when perſons 
act as if there was no eternal law or rule of 
right, making their irregular appetites the ſole 
guide and meaſure of their conduct, they are 
unavoidably determined to wiſh that virtue and 
vice were but empty names, the invention of tlie 
crafty and politic to keep the world in ſubjec- 
tion, and impoſe on their ignorance and cre- 
dulity; and that the diſtinction between moral 
good and evil was merely arbitrary, and did 
not ſpring from the immutable reaſon of things. 
So that a wicked life has a manifeſt tendency 
to beget a diſlike of the great principles of 
natural religion, and inclines the mind to queſ- 
tion their truth and authority. But becauſe 
Chriſtianity has fully eſtabliſh'd the notion of 
a providence, and moſt clearly explain'd, con- 
firm'd, and improv'd moral obligations, and 
declar'd the certainty of future rewards and 
puniſhments ;- and as theſe things ſtand in this 
.divine revelation, they are not ſo liable to be 
_ diſputed and perplex d as mere natural reaſon- 
ings; it is no wonder if perſons of corrupt 
diſpoſitions and ungovern'd appetites take par- 
ticular offence at that, fince ſo long as the truth 
.of our holy religion is unqueſtion'd, they can 
enjoy no peace or ſecurity in their vices. 

I ſhall-only add, that when men are averſe 
to the principles of religion, they will naturally 
decline all farther inquiries. into the reaſonable- 
neſs of them, and be fond of every thing that 

looks plauſible on the fide of infidelity. And 
the objections they have gather'd together 
againſt religion, will ſoon appear to the ey 
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of their paſſions and prejudices, which give an 
unnatural turn to all objects, and never repre- 
| ſent them in their juſt proportion, very great 

and conſiderable. On the contrary, the ar- 
guments for it will loſe all their force, and 
be eſteem'd weak and trifling. Till, at length, 
by this monſtrous' way of imagining, inſtead 
of reaſoning, they work themſelves into a fix d 
perſuaſion, that there is nothing at all in reli- 
gion; and acquire an habit of thinking ſome- 
what like a principle, that there is not in na- 
ture any ſolid foundation of virtue. And 
when they have thus conquer'd their ſcruples, 
or rather filenc'd the voice of natural con- 
ſcience, ſuppreſs'd their ſenſe of the difference of 
good and evil, and perverted their reaſon, to 
render it ſubſervient and compliable to their 
paſſions, they are eaſily led on to make violent 
and ſpiteful attacks upon religion, and uſe their 
utmoſt cunning and ſophiſtry to undermine it. 
This is the deplorable but too evident con- 
nexion between vicious habits and oppoling the 
truth; till it ſettles, at laſt, in rancour and 
malice againſt it. 1 | 
What has been ſaid, in the foregoing diſ- 
courſe, ſuggeſts ſeveral uſeful reflections. We 
learn from it, | | 

Iſt, Into what extreme corruption the mind 
of man, which is indu'd with ſuch noble fa- 
culties and formed for godlike perfection, is 
capable of being ſunk, even to miſtake confu- 
fion for order, and deformity for beauty; to 
have its reaſon imploy'd as an advocate for 
vice, to paint it in agreeable colours, and ſet 
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off the ſhame and miſery of human nature 
with falſe and deluſive os and in vilify- 
ing religion, and repreſenting; it as ridiculous 


and -uhnatural,, religion, which is our chief 


honour. and dignity, the only ſource of inward 
fatisfaction, and the baſis and ſupport of ſocial 
happineſs, and which affords. lach raviſhing 
profpets with reſpect to another life, as muſt 
make the moſt admir'd and enyjed ſcenes). of 
worldly. glory, pleaſure, and, HSBIYe Pes 
mean and defpicahle. | 

Again, that we may not be impobd on by the 
ſcoffers of our own, times, let us always take 
care to diſtinguiſh between reaſon. and ridicule. 

There may indeed be reaſon in ridicule, but 
I believe it will generally be found, that there 
is a greater proportion of falthood, and miſre- 
preſentation. , , Vhen therefore. we are attack'd 
this way, as there is juſt ground for ſuſpicion, 
we ſhould examine nicely what it is that is really 
ridiculous; whether it be religion itſelf, or ſome 
thing of a different nature ſubſtituted in the place 
of it. The latter of theſe we may be ſatisfy d 
will appear to be the caſe; for religion can't 
ſuffer by being ſcrutiniz d any way, tho“ our 
judgment concerning it may be debauch d and 
corrupted. Of this indeed there will be but lit- 
tle danger, while we follow the method above 
recommended; otherwiſe, we may be banter d 
out of our ſenſes, and have no ſecurity againſt 
the moſt dangerous deluſions. 

Finally, that we may keep at the utmoſt 
diſtance from the crime meation'd in the text, 


Io us employ our reaſon in defending N. 
an 
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and repreſenting it in a juſt and amiable light. 
Let our natural abilities be devoted to this 
ſervice, and all our ſtudies and improvements 
made ſubſervient to it. For the underſtandigg 
and wit of man can't be more ſuitably or ho- 
nourably exerciſed, than in deſcribing virtue 1 
its proper beauty and luſtre, and ſtripping vide o 
thoſe onde Lama f Pie 105 natural 
horror and infamy ; than in recommending juſ- 
tice, truth, and benevolence, and expoſing the 
miſchiefs of ungovern'd paſſions ; than in tra- 

eing the footſteps of God's ſtupendous wiſ- 
dom and unbounded goodneſs in the works of 
creation, the conduct of providence, and the 
wonderful ſcheme of our redemption. - Theſe 
are ſuch refin'd and exalted ſpeculations, as 
muſt always be our nobleſt entertainment, 
while we continue poſſeſs d of rational facukies, 
By purſuing this detign we act in concert with 
the infinite wiſdom of God, and the reaſon; of , 
all good ſpirits above us; do the beſt offices 
| we are capable of to. mankind z.and; for - 


| proving, in ſor, worthy . a manner, that great 
talent, which is the moſt diſtinguiſhing excel- 
| lency of our nature, ſhall receive peculiar;g 


of approbation and eſteem from the ſupreme; 
5 and almighty. being, who is, the lover agd- 
l rewarder of virtue. To him be glory for 
b "MN, Amen. „% en blog gu, ei 
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of fabtinin from feſhly Luſts: , 
By Biſhop SnezLoex, 
Nw eunogut A W T> 1 


1 Prren ii. 11. 
Dearl beloved, I beſeech you as ras pl 2 
Hilgrims, abſtain IPs fi Lufts, which war 
a qa the þ + 
HE teens of Scripture to ab/tain 
- From fieſhly Luſts, or Luſts of the fleſh, 
are-to many, the expreſſion itſelf is ſo familiar 
to Chriſtians, and ſo well underſtood, that there 
is no need, I think, of many words to explain 
the ſubject matter of the advice now before 
us. Some fins are privileged by their impurity 
from being expoſed as they deſerve: a modeſt 
tongue cannot relate, nor a modeſt ear receive 
an account without great pain, of the various 
kinds of lewdneſs practiſed in the world : for 
as the apoſtle to the Epheſians remarks, it is 4 
ſhame 


” 
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ſhame even to ſpeak of thoſe things which are dn¹ẽỹ d? 
of them in ſecret. Had he lived in our times, he 
might perhaps have varied his phraſe, and ſaid, 
which are done of them in public. Theſe impurities” © 
are, in one ſenſe of the word, no longer works"! 
of darkneſs, they appear at noon-day. Since 
therefore they no longer affect to be diſguiſed, 
they will ſpeak for themſelves what they are: 
I have no mind to ſpeak for them: 3 
The apoſtle in the text has pointed out to us 
the common ſource from whence vices of this 
kind proceed; they ariſe from floſbiy Luſts: 
words which carry a reaſon in them, to all who 
value their reaſon, not to give themſelves up to 
the dominion of appetites, made not to govern, ' 
but to ſerve the man. But reaſon; when it be- 
comes a ſlave to vice, muſt do the drudgery of 
vice, and ſupport its cauſe: and therefore, 
upon this topick, vice has borrowed ſome aſſiſt- 
ance from reaſon, and made a ſhew of arguing 
in its own defence. Theſe ffeſbly Luſts, as the 
Scripture calls them, others are willing to call 
natural defires : and then the queſtion is aſked, 
How it becomes ſo heinous an offence to com- 
ply with the defires which God, for wiſe rea- 
ſons, has made to be part of the nature which 
he has given us? Were this queſtion aſked in 
behalf of the brute creatures, we would readily 
anſwer, we accuſe them not : but when man- 
aſks it in his own behalf, he forgets that he has 
another queſtion to anſwer before he can be 
entitled to aſk this; For what purpoſe was rea- 
lon and underſtanding given to man ? Brutes 
have no higher rule to act by than theſe in- 
; Cc 3 ſtincts 
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RjzaQs-and natural impreſſions; and therefore, 
in acting according to theſe, they act up to the 
dignity of the nature beſtowed on them, and 
are blameleſs. But can you ſay the ſame. of 
man? Does he act up to the dignity of his na- 
ture, when he makes that his rule which is 
common to him and the beaſts ; when he pur- 
ſaes- the ſame- inclinations, - wa with as little 
regard to virtue and morality? Why i is man di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the brute creatures by ſo ſupe- 
rior a degree, of reaſon and underſtanding, by 
a knowledge of moral good and evil, by a no- 
tion of God his creator and governor, by a 
certain expectation of judgment, ariſing from a 
ſenſe of bis being — — 1 if after all there 
is. bat one rule of acting for him and for the 
beaſts that periſh? Let theſe deſires be natural; 
yet tell me, Does the addition of reaſon make 
no difference? Is a creature endowed with 
knowledge at liberty to indulge his deſires with 
the ſame freedom, as a creature that has no rea- 
ſan, to reſtrain. it? If this be abſurd, it is to 


go ow 


tham, 200 are not at liberty to do whatever ap- 
petite prompts us to do, but muſt in all things 
conſider what is reaſonable, and fit for us to do: 
for ſurely there is no caſe in which a reaſonable 
creature may renounce the direction of reaſon. 
It will be further urged, To what purpoſe 
were theſe deſires given, which are apparently 
the cauſe of much miſchief and iniquity in 
the world, and oftentimes. a Sreat diſturbance 
to the beſt i in a life of religion? In reply to this, 
it 


\ 
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it will be neceſlary to conſider how far they 
defires are natural. 

If we look into minke we ſhall end thar 
the deſires which are common, and therefore 
may be called natural, are ſuch as are neceſſary 
to the preſervation of individuals, and ſuch as 
are neceſſary for the preſervation of the (| 
At the ſame time that we find theſe — 
deſires, we diſcover the ends which nature has 
to ſerve by them; and reaſon from thence diſ- 
cerns the true rule for the government and di- 
rection of them. Our bodies are ſo made, that 
they cannot be ſupported without conſtant nou- 
riſhment : hunger and thirſt therefore are na- 
tural appetites, given us to be conſtant calls to 
us to adminiſter to the body the neceſſary ſup- 
ports of the animal life, Aſk any man of com- 
mon ſenſe now, how far theſe appetites ought” 
to be indulged ; he cannot help ſeeing that na- 
tore calls for no more than is proper for the 


health and preſervation of the body, and that 


reaſon preſcribes the ſame bounds ; and that 
when theſe appetites are made occaſions of in- 
temperance; an offence is committed againſt as 
well the order of nature, as the rule of reaſon. 
The exceſs therefore of theſe appetites is not 
natural, but vitious : the intemperate man is not 
called upon by his natural appetites, but he does, 
in truth, call upon them to affiſt his ſenſuality, 
and often loads them ſo hard that they recoil, 
and nauſeate what is obtruded upon them. An 
habitual drunkard may have, and has, I ſuppoſe, 
an uncommon craving upon him ; but the ex- 


ceſs of his craving is not natural: it is not of 
| Cc4 God's 
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God's making, but of his own, the effect of a 
long practiſed intemperance: and ſuch an ap- 
etite will be ſo far from being an excuſe, that 
it is itſelf a crime. 455 | 
In other inſtances of a like nature, they who 
have enflamed deſires, commonly owe the exceſs 
of them to their own miſconduct. There is a 
great deal of difference between men of the 
ſame temper, where one ſhuns, and where 
the other ſeeks the temptation ; where one em- 
ploys bis wit to miniſter to his appetite, and 
the other uſes his reaſon to ſubdue it: the paſ- 
ſions of one, by being uſed to ſubjection, are 
taught to obey; the appetites of the other, 
knowing no reſtraint, — fire upon every oc- 
caſion; and the corrupted mind, inſtead of op- 
poſing, endeavours to heighten as well the 
temptation as the ſin: and often it is ſeen, that 
the reliſh for the fin outlaſts the temptation : 
a plain evidence that there is a greater corrup- 
tion .in ſenſual men than can be charged upon 
natural inclination. | 534% n 
Since therefore the defires of nature are in 
themſelves innocent, and ordained to ſerve good 
ends; ſince God has given us reaſon and un- 
derſtanding to moderate and direct our paſſions ; 
it is in vain to plead our paſſion in defence or 
excule of ſenſuality, unleſs at the ſame time we 
could plead that we were void of reaſon, and 
had no higher princip!e than paſſion to influ- 
ence our actions: for if it be the work of rea- 
ſan to keep the paſhons within their proper 
bounds, the reaſonable creature muſt be ac- 
countable for the work of his paſſion, And 
ſo 
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ſo the caſe is in human: judicatures: anger and 
revenge, pride and ambition, are very head- 
ſtrong paſſions, and the cauſe of great miſchief 
in the world; but they cannot be alledged in 
excuſe of the iniquity they produce, becauſe 
the reaſon of the offender — him liable to 
anſwer for the extravagance of his paſſion. 
Take away reaſon, and bring a madman or 
an ideot into judgment, and the magiſtrate has 
nothing to ſay to him, whatever his ——— 
or the effects of them, may be. 

It is the work of reaſon then to preſide over 
the paſſions: and ſeeing it is ſo, let us confider 
what great motives we have to guard againſt 
the irregularities of them. St. Peter is very 
earneſt in the exhortation of the text, Dearly 
| beloved, I beſeech you as ſtrangers and pilgrims, 
abflain from fleſhly Luſts, which war againſt the 
foul. Here are two things offered to our con- 
ſideration as motives : 

I. That we are flrangers and pilgrims, and 
ought therefore to ab/tain from fleſhly Lufts. 

II. That fleſbly Lufts war againſt the ſoul, 
and therefore we ought to abſtain from them. 
I ſhall conſider them in their order. 

I. We are rangers and pilgrims, and ought 
therefore to ab/tain:;from fleſhly Luſts. 

St. Peter directs this epiſtle to the ſtrangers 
ſcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappado- 
cla, Aſia, and Bithynia; which has led ſome to 
think. that he applies to them in the text under 
the ſame nation, and calls them rangers and 
filgrims upon account of their diſperſion upon 
the earth: but I fee no force in the exhortation 


upon 
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upon this view. With reſpe& to religion and 
morality, there is no more reaſon to abſtain 
from vice in a foreign country than in your 
own. There may poſſibly be ſometimes pru- 
dential reaſons for ſo doing: but this is too 
narrow, and too mean a conſideration, for an 
apoſtle of Chriſt to build ſo weighty an exhor- 
tation on it, as that of the text. We muſt 
look out therefore for a more proper meaning 
of theſe words, and more ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. And we need not look far for it: 
in the firſt chapter of this epiſtle, verſe 17. St. 
Peter thus exhorts, F you call on the Father, 
ꝛubo without re peci of perſons judgeth according 
to every man's work, paſs the time of your ſojourn- 
ing bere with fear. It is plain that St. Peter 
here calls the time of life the time of our ſo- 
journing here; and conſequently reckons us to 
be ſtrangers and pilgrims as long as we are in 
this world. In the ſame ſenſe the author to 
the Hebrews ſpeaks of the ſaints of old, Theſe 
all died in faith, not having received the promiſes, 
but having ſeen them afar off, and were per ſuaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confeſſed that 
they were firangers and pilgrims on the earth, 
Heb. xi. 13. This notion extends to all man- 
kind, and ſhews that the apoſtle looked upon 
them all as ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth: 
conſequently the exhortation founded upon this 
notion extends to all alike, and reaches as far 
as the obligations of morality reach. And this 
conſideration, placed in this view, has great 
weight in it, with reſpect to all who have faith 
enough to dere a better, that is, an beavenly 


country, 
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country,and to know themſelves to be but only paſ- 
ſengers through this world, and on their way to 
a city prepared for them. This as putting all our 
hopes and fears, with re ſpect to futurity, in balance 
againſt the ſolicitations of ſenſual pleaſure: this 
is appealing to our reaſon, to ſhew us how ab- 
ſurd it is to give ourſelves up to momentary en- 
joy ments, in a place where we have no certain 
abode, at the hazard of forfeiting our right tothat 
country where we have an inheritance which 
{ball endure for ever. Wile travellers do not 
uſe ſo to entangle themſelves in the affairs of 
foreign countries, as to cut off all hopes of a 
return to their own home: ſuch eſpecially as 
belong to a country in no reſpect to be rivalled 
by any other place, and are entitled to a large 
{hare of the wealth and honour of it; ſuch, I 
ſay, will not ſuffer their thoughts and cares to 
be ſo engaged abroad as to forget their on in- 
heritance, which waits to be enjoyed, and 
which, once enjoyed, will recompence all the 
fatigues and hazards of the journey. But this 
compariſon conveys to our minds but a faint 
image of the caſe before us: one country may 
differ from another, but no one differs ſo much 
from another as to repreſent to us the difference 
between Heaven and earth. Many are entitled 
to great degrees of honour and riches in their 
own countries; but no man is entitled to ſo 
much on earth as every man is entitled to in 
Heaven, if he forfeits not his hopes by ſacri- 
ficing them to the mean and low enjoyments' 
of the world. Put the eaſe, that a man was 
io framed by nature as to hold out a thouſand 

1131 years 
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in his native air, and to be hourly in dan- 
ger of death in foreign parts, and at beſt able 
to hold out but to ſixty or eighty years at moſt : 
how eagerly would ſuch a man. preſs home- 
wards; if ever he found himſelf in another 
country? How would he deſpiſe the ſtron 
temptations of pleaſure that ſhould pretend to 
him but a day? How contemptible would 
all the honours and glories and riches of foreign 
kingdoms appear to him, when put in the ba- 
lance, againſt the ſecure and long life to be en- 
Joyed at home? Add to this ſuppoſition one 
circumſtance more, that the man is by nature 
made for the enjoyments which his on coun- 
try only can afford; that all the pleaſures elſe- 
where to be found are attended with pain and 
uneaſineſs in the purſuit, liable to many vexa- 
tions and diſappointments; the enjoyment of 
them turbulent and tranſient, the remembrance 
of them irkſome and oftentimes tormenting: 
in this caſe what would a wiſe man do? Would 
he not reject with diſdain ſuch enjoyments as 
theſe, and call up all the ſtrength of his mind, 
ſummon all the powers of reaſon to with- 
ſtand temptations ſo deſtructive to his natural 
and real happineſs ? | 
But what need to dwell on ſuppoſitions, 
when the truth of our caſe, fairly repreſented, * 
will appear in a ſtronger light than any ſuppo- 
ſition can place it? | 
If we have immortal ſouls, and that we 
have nature ſpeaks within us, this place we are 
ſure is not their native country: nothing im- 
mortal can belong to this globe, where all things 
| tend 
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tend to decay; which ſhall itſelf be one day 
conſumed, and this beautiful order be ſucceeded 
by a new confuſion and another chaos. Were 
this the only place to which we have relation, 
we might juſtly complain of nature for the fad 
proviſion ſhe has made for man: he only, of 
all the creatures of this lower world, wants 
an happineſs ſuited to his capacity. The reſt 
of the creatures ſeem ſatisfied and happy, to 
the full meaſure of their capacities, by the pro- 
viſion made for them. Man alone finds no 
true enjoyment here, but is ever reſtleſs, and 
in purſuit of ſomething more than this world 
can give. If ſomething more is in reſerve for him, 
his deſires are well ſuited to his condition, and 
the wiſdom of God is diſcernible in giving man 
deſires fitted for nobler enjoyments than this 
life affords, ſince for man much nobler enjoy- 
ments are prepared. Theſe deſires are given 
to be a l w.. call to him to remember the 
dignity of his creation, and to look forward to 
the better hopes of a better world; and to go- 
vern and reſtrain the appetites which, too freely, 
indulged, ſet him upon a level with the brutes, 
and diſqualify him for the happineſs proper to 
rational beings. | | E 

Taking this to be the caſe, what is it a wiſe 
man has to do, but to get as well through this 
world as he can; I had almoſt faid as faſt as he 
can, that he may arrive at thoſe enjoyments in 
reſerve for him, which will yield a full as well 
as an endleſs ſatisfaction? What can he think 
of the pleaſures of this world, but that they are 
below the care of him who is born to ſo great 


, Expec- 
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Scene, Thus he mult think even ef in- 
nocent —_ ts; they are frail, tranſitory, ad 
uncettain, He 1 a 
but unworthy objects of bis deſices; fit to be 
fed; but too br! to be. courted; Proper for 
Bis diverſion, but never good enough to be 
come his bufinefs; or to employ his thoughts 
in the purſut of them: But guilty pleaſures, 
the: ſenſual emoyments and luttons F the 
world; appear to him in a more ugly "Forth: 
ke is upon the way, haffening to the Place 
Where his heart is fixed: ſenſual pleaſures are 
robbers which frequent nls road, and lie in Walt 
10 take away his life and his treaſure: theſe he 
wilt fly, for they are datigerous, and he Has all 
Ris wealtfi about him; eyen bie 1078 atid' ex- 
ations of immortality, which dye away if 
once he falls into the ſnares of kenſoalty. 
4 Conſider this caſe fairly, look to the glory 
and immortality which are placed before you, 
and the everlaſtin Ibu tepated for thoſe 
wo ſerve their Maker in h letz, and keep 
themſelves urnpotted from the world: "then 
view the ternptatibns whith, ſurround; you, 
which would fe you down to this world, 45 
intercept all your hopes; and tell me what 
more pou ws, 8 * can be to 757 5 
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an 18 abr. 
1 Let us eat and drink, tor! W.chstror we "is 

the diſciples of Epirurus: commendable in 
this, that their exhortation is ſuitable to their 
principle. There is no inconſiſtency im exhort- 
1 ing 
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ing men to make the beſt of this world and the 
pleaſures: of it, when you teach them there is no 
other to be expected: but ſurely it is to the 
higheſt degree abſurd to teach the ſame docttine, 
without aſſerting the ſame principle. There is 
not common ſenſe in ſaying, Let us eat and 
drink, for after this life we ſhall enter upon 
another without end. Vet this is the wiſe ex- 
hortation which every man makes, who pre- 
tends to believe a future ſtate, and yet pleads 
for a liberty to indulge bis appetites in this. 
Yes, fay you: but God, who khows what he 
has prepared for us hereafter, has yet given 
theſe appetites: and how can it be ſo inconſiſt- 
ent with our future expectations to gratify our 
appetites. at preſent, fince our appetites as well 

as our expectations are natural, and both de- 
rived from the ſame original? This is the capi- 
tal of the cauſe, the darling argument of the 
ſenſual man. But ſuppoſe this World to be a 
ſtate of trial, ſuppoſe theſe appetites to be given 
partly for the proof of our virtue, how will the 
conſequence ſtand then? God has given us ap- 
petites for the trial of our virtue, therefore we 
may indulge our appetites without any regard 
to virtue: How)? No man ſurely can reaſon 
thus: it can never follow that we are at liberty 
to ſin, becauſe God has thought fit to call us to 
a trial of our virtue. But if God has given us 
appetites. and made it part of our trial to go- 
vern and reſtrain them within the bounds of 
temperance and juſtice, and you will-neverthe- 
leſs infer, that becauſe God has given theſe appe- 
tites, we may therefore indulge them to the ut - 


moſt 5 
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moſt; what is it but making that a licence to 


in, which God and nature intended for a trial 


of virtue ?. * 
But you will inſiſt further perhaps, and alk, 


How it is conſiſtent with God's goodneſs to 
work ſuch temptations as theſe into the very 
nature of mankind? A notable queſtion! But 
if you attend to it, it comes to this, How is it 
conſiſtent withGod's goodneſs to make anything 
that is not abſolutely perfect, to make rational 
creatures, for inſtance, capable of doing amiſs ? 
The queſtion I ſay comes to this, or elſe there is 
nothing in. it: for if God may make creatures 
not abſolutely perfect, but capable of finning, 
there is no greater objection againſt putting the 
trial of their virtue upon their natural appetites, 
than upon any other weakneſs or infirmity: and 
ſome infirmity there 'muſt be in every creature 
capable of offending, and thereby capable of a 
trial. Had we no defires that could incline us 
to do amiſs, we ſhould be above a ſtate of trial: 
and if it is lawful to indulge all our defires up- 
on this pretence, that they are natural, it is evi- 
dent we cannot do amils in following our de- 
ſires; and conſequently we are not in a ſtate of 
trial. What hitherto we have called tempta- 
tions to fin, are in truth juſtifications of it; for 
temptations act upon our deſires, and our de- 
ſires cannot lead us boy. and if fo, every 
baſe action is juſtified by the temptation that 
roduces it: and no man can fin but when he 
1s forced to do ſomething againſt his inclination. 
This plea, drawn from natural defires, is, I 


know, made uſe of to juſtify one kind of wick- 
edneſs | 


+ 
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edneſs particularly: but ſurely this is very par- 
tial dang; for I ſee no reaſon why pride, am- 
bition, an avarice ſhould be excluded the bene- 
fit of it. Have pride, ambition, and avarice no 
defires ? or are they al} unnatural? It would be 
well for the world if they were, but the caſe is 
otherwiſe: mankind are of a nature ſubject to 
theſe defires as well as others; and upon the 
foot of this plea we may make ſaints, as well as 
heroes, of all the great diſturbers of the world: 

To conclude : the defires of nature are or- 
dained to ſerve the ends of nature: reaſon is 
given to man to govern the lower appetites, 
and to keep them within their proper bounds : 
in this conſiſts the virtue of man: this is the 
trial to which he is called; and the prize con- 
tended for is nothing leſs than immortality. If 
we indulge ourſelves to the utmoſt in this world, 


our enjoyments muſt be very ſhort lived, ſince 
we are ourſelves but of a ſhort continuance 


on earth; but the next ſcene that opens will 
preſent us with a ſtate that never changes, ei- 
ther happy or miſerable, according as we be- 
have here. In this world we have little inte- 


reſt, no abiding place; and ought therefore to 
paſs through it with the indifference of travel- 


lers, whoſe affections are placed on their native 
country. This is the view the apoſtle had be- 
fore him in giving the exhottation contained 


in the text, Dearly beloved, I beſeech you as firan- 
gers and pilgrims, abftain from fleſhly Lu „ which 


war againſt the ſoul. 
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| HE apoſtle in the text enforces his ex- 

hortation to ab/tain from fleſhly Luſts by 
two conſiderations, which yet are near allied to 
each other. He calls upon us to remember 
that we are ftrangers and pilgrims here on earth, 
and conſequently that we have a better and a 
dearer intereſt in another country, which ought 
by no means to be neglected for the ſake of the 
low and mean enjoyments which this world af- 
fords. Whoever allows the principle muſt 
needs allow the conſequence. It we are related 
to two worlds, if this preſent be in all reſpects 
inconſiderable compared to the other, no rea- 
ſon can juſtify or excuſe us in ſacrificing our 
intereſt in the other world to the allurements 
and temptations to be met with in this. 

This being allowed leads us to an enquiry 
worthy of all the pains we can beſtow on it, 
how far we may purſue the pleaſures of this 
life, conſiſtently with our hopes and expecta- 
tions of a better. Some enjoyments there are 
not below the care of a wiſe and good man in 
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this world, though he forgets not that he is re- 
jated to another : ſuch are the pleaſures of the 
mind, ariſing from the exerciſe of reaſon : ſuch 
are, in a lower degree, the pleaſures which our 
ſenſes furniſh, whilſt uſed within the bounds of 
temperance, and ſo reſtrained as not to be pre- 
Judicial to ourſelves and others. Whenever our 
appetites become ſo much too ſtrong for our 
reaſon, as to-carry us into offences in either of 
theſe reſpects, then it is that our iy Luſts do 
war againſt the ſoul. If we violate the laws of 
juſtice and equity, to make way for the gratifi- 
cation of our paſſions; or if we render our- 
ſelves incapable of diſcharging the duties of re- 
ligion and morality, ariſing from the relation 
we bear to God and man, we wound our own 
ſouls, and, for the fake of momentary pleaſures, 
expoſe ourſelves to death eternal. 
It ought to be a ſafficient argument to Chriſ- 
tians, to ſhew them the expreſs command of 
the goſpel againſt drunkenneſs, fornication, 
adultery, and vices of the like nature: for 
ſince the command comes from him who has 
power to execute his decrees, and the penalty 
of them, upon every offender; to tranſgreſs 
ſuch injunctions ſo given muſt diſcover a want of 
faith, as well as a want of virtue. But the a- 
poſtle i in the text goes farther, and exhorts us 
to abſtain from, 22 Luſts, by laying before us 
the reaſon in which the command to abſtain is 
founded: was there no difference between ab- 
ſtaining and not abſtaining ; was the min who 
gives a looſe to his paſſions, and indulges them 
to the utmoſt, in as fair a way to happineſs as 
Dd 2 he 
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he who governs and reſtrains them, and bounds 
them on every fide by the rules of juſtice and 
equity; the command to abſtain would be 
merely arbitrary, and void of any reaſon to ſup- 
port itſelf. -But the caſe is not ſo: ſenſual en- 
joyments have a natural tendency to debaſe the 
mind, to render it incapable of diſcharging its 
proper functions, and unworthy of the happi- 
neſs to which it is ordained ; for feſbly Luſts 
war againſt the ſoul : for which reaſon we are 
commanded to abſtain from them ; for which 
reaſon we ought to abſtain from them, though 
the command had not intervened. | 
If you conſider wherein the dignity of man 
conſiſts, and what are the means put into his 
hands to make himſelf happy, you will have a 
clear proſpect of the ill effects of ſenſual Luſts, 
and fee how truly they war againſt the ſoul. 
There is no occaſion to carry you into any 
abſtracted ſpeculations upon this ſubject; it 
will be ſufficient to the purpoſe to make uſe of 
the obſervations which common ſenſe will fur- 
niſh. 8 | | 
There is no man ſo little acquainted with 
himſelf, but that he ſometimes finds a diffe- 
tence between the dictates of his reaſon, and 
the cravings of appetite ; between the things 
which he would do, and the things which he 
knows he ought to do. This diſcord is the 
foundation of the difference to be obſerved 
among men with regard to their moral charac- 
ter and behaviour. When men give themſelves 
up to follow their appetites, and have no higher 
aim than the gratification of their paſſions, — | 
h x t 
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the uſe they have of their reaſon is to admini- 


ſter to their ſenſes in contriving ways and means 
to ſatisfy them. Where this is the caſe, con- 
ſider what a figure a man makes: he has appe- 
tites in common with the brute creatures, and 
is led by them as much as they; only the rea- 
ſon he has enables him to be more brutiſh than 
they, and to run into greater exceſſes of ſenſu- 
ality, than mere natural appetites, without the 
help and aſſiſtance of reaſon to contrive for 
them, can arrive to. | 

If our paſſions are to govern us, and the of- 
fice of reaſon is only to be ſubſervient, and to 
furniſh means and opportunities of gratifying 


the deſires, it will be very hard to account for 


the wiſdom of God in making ſuch a creature 
as man. If we have no higher purpoſes to ſerve 
than the brute creatures, Why have we more 
underſtanding than they ? We ſee that they do 
not want more reaſon than they have to follow 
their appetites ; they move regularly as they are 
moved, and purſue conſtantly the path marked 
out by nature. It would be well if we could ſay 
as much for ſome ſenſual men; but they are ten 
times more miſchievous to the world, than they 


could poſſibly be, if they had only appetites, 
and no reaſon: for appetites, unaſſiſted by a 


power of contriving, could be guilty of no 
treachery, no breach of truſt ; of no ſchemes 
to over-reach, defraud, and undo multitudes, 
and a thouſand other wickedneſſes, which ſen- 
{ual worldly men are daily guilty of, and will 
be guilty of, as long as their reaſon is employed 
to promote the ends of their paſſion. So that, 
Dd 3 con- 
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cCeonſidering the caſe with reſpect to this world 
only, the ſenſual man, who gives himſelf to 
be conducted by his appetites, is a more miſ- 
chievous, a more odious creature, and a greater 
reproach to his maker, than any of the brutes 
which he may perhaps deſpiſe, but ought indeed 
to envy, for being irrational. 

From hence it is evident in what manner 

ſenſual Luſts do war againſt the ſoul, conſidered 

as the ſeat of reaſon, and all the nobler facul- 
ties; in the due uſe and improvement of which 
the dignity of man conſiſts. If we look into 
the ages paſt, or into the preſent, we ſhall want 
no inſtances of the pernicious effects of paſſion, 
aſſiſted by a corrupt and depraved reaſon. The 
miſeries which men bring upon themſelves 
and others are derived from this fountain; and 
theſe miſeries, which we provide for ourſelves 
and others, will be found, upon a fair compu- 
tation, to make nine parts out of ten of all the 
evil which the world feels and complains of, 
From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
ſays St. James, Come they not hence, even of your 
Luſts, which war in your members? He might 
have added to his catalogue many iniquities 
more, and repeated the ſame queſtion and an- 
{wer : for, Whence proceed jealouſies, ſuſpici- 
ons, the violations of friendſhip, the diſcord 
and ruin of private families? Whence comes 
murder, violence, and oppreſſion ? Are theſe 
the- works of reaſon given us by God? No, 
they are the works of ſenſuality, and of a rea- 
ſon made the ſlave of ſenſuality. Were all who 
are given to ſuch works as theſe to be deprived 


of 
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of their reaſon, the world about them would 
be much happier, themſelves more harmleſs, 
and I think too, not leſs honourable. So effec- 
tually do ſenſual Luſts war agarnſt the ſoul, that 
it would be better for the world, and not worſe 
for the ſenſualiſt, if he had no ſoul at all: 

But to be more particular. Let us conſider 
that the only part of man, capable of any im- 
provement, is the ſoul : it is little or nothing 
we can do for the body, and if we could do 
more it would be little worth. We cannot add 
to our ſtature, and if we could, where would 
be the advantage? The affections, which have 
their ſeat in the body, can yield us no honour: 
they are capable of no improvement; the higher 
they riſe, the more deſpicable we grow: they 
can yield us neither profit nor credit, but only 
when we conquer and ſubdue them. If there- 
fore we have any ambition of being better than 
we are in any reſpect, either in this world or 
in the next, we muſt cultivate the mind, the 
only part of us capable of any improvement. 

The excellency of a rational creature con- 
fiſts in knowledge and virtue, one the founda- 
tion of the other: theſe are the things we 
ought to labour after: but ſenſual Luſts are 

t impediments to our improvement in ei- 
ther of theſe, and do therefore properly war 
againſt the ſoul. 8-34. 
As to knowledge, the beſt and moſt uſe- 
ful part of it is the knowledge of ourſelves, 
and of the relation we ſtand in to God and 
our fellow creatures, and of the duties and 


obligations ariſing from theſe - conſiderations. 
| Dd4 Now 
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Now this knowledge is ſuch an enemy to ſeri» 
ſual Luſts, that a ſenſual man will be very much 
indiſpoſed to receive it. It is ſelf-condemna- 
tion to him to admit the principles of this know- 
ledge; and therefore his reaſon, as long as it 
continues in the ſervice of his paſſion, will be 
employed to diſcredit ſuch. knowledge as this, 
and if poſſible to ſubvert and overthrow the 
principles upon which it ſtands. Hence pro- 
cegd the many prejudiges to be met with in the 
world againſt the firſt principles of natural re- 
ligion; the many laboured arguments to deſtroy 
the very diſtinction of ſoul and body, and all 
hopes of a futu e exiſtence: ſuch hard maſtery 
are the Luſts of the fleſh! They compel the 
ſoul to deny itſelf, to reſign all its pretenſions 
to preſent or future happineſs, in condeſcenſion 
to the paſſions and appetites of the body. Take 
out of the compoſition of a man the inclinations 
to ſenſual pleaſures, and he muſt needs rejoice 
to hear of another life in which he may be for 
ever happy. If he ſees not ſo much reaſon ag 
to be ſure of living for ever, yet he will be will- 
ing to hope he may, and his mind will be al- 
ways open to receive whatever may ſtrengthen 
and ſupport ſuch hopes. But the ſenſual man 
ſees nothing that ſuch a future ſtate. can afford 
him but miſery and deſtruction; therefore he 


ſhuts his eyes againſt the light, and places a 


guard over his mind, to ſecure it from ſuch un- 
welcome thoughts. He hopes, he believes, at 
laſt he comes to demonſtrate, that ſouls, and 
ſpirits, and future ſtates, are mere idle dreams, 
the invention. either of fools or of politicians. 


If 
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If the fear of God be in truth, as in truth 
jt is, the beginning of wiſdom, ſenſuality cuts 
us off from all hopes of improvement, conſi- 
dered as rational beings; by choaking the ſpring 
from whence all wiſdom flows, It ties us 
down to the world, it materializes the ſoul; and 
makes it incapable of any nobler thoughts or 
conceptions worthy itſelf. And thus men, by 
following the ſenſual enjoyments of the world, 
become carnal in their minds, as well as in their 
bodies; and inſtead of a reaſon qualifying them 
to be ſervants of God, the higheſt honour of 
which a rational being is capable, they get a 
low cunnirg to ſerve themſelves and the worſt 
of their own deſires, which differs but little 
from the ſtrong inſtincts to be found in the 
creatures of a lower order; but little, I mean, 
in point of excellency, though in another re- 
ſpect it differs much. The creatures anſwer the 
ends of their nature, and are guiltleſs in pur- 
ſuing their ſeveral inſtincts; but the ſenſual 
man is uſeleſs to himſelf, injurious to the world, 
and, as far as in him lies, brings a reproach 
upon the hand that made him. For, 
2dly, Virtue and morality are the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of rational beings; but theſe 
will always be loſt where the appetites have 
dominion, * 
In all caſes where our thoughts are confined 
to ourſelves, and we aim at no other end than 
our own intereſt or pleaſure, we act upon a 
principle deſtructive of morality. The ability 
we have of extending our views beyond our- 
ſelves, and conſidering what is fit and proper 
and 
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and reaſonable with regard to others, is the 
foundation of morality. It is not perhaps a 
total want of reaſon that renders brutes inca- 
| pou of morality ; but whatever reaſon they 
| have it is confined to themſelves, and exerciſed 
only with regard to their own wants and deſires, 
and this renders them immoral agents. Now 
every degree of ſenſuality is an approach to this 
ſtate : the ſenſual man labours in the gratifica- 
tion of his own paſſions, and has no other end 
than to ſerve himſelf, nay the worſt part of him- 
ſelf, in all his actions. This makes him over- 
look what is due to others, and to caſt behind 
him all regards to juſtice, equity, and compaſ- 
ſion, in the eagerneſs of obtaining the object 
of his defires. Hence it is that the covetous 
man is apt to defraud all he deals with, to be- 
tray the truſt committed to him, and to make 
a prey of the widow and the orphan unhap- 
. pily placed under his protection. Hence it is 
that the ambitious man lays all waſte about 
him, and fills the world with blood, violence, 
and rapine ; ſacrificing his country, friends, and 
relations to his inordinate defire of power. 
Hence it is, that the luſtful man breaks the 
bonds of friendſhip and hoſpitality, and entails 
diſhonour and reproach upon the man who 
loves him beſt; hence it is that he lies in wait 
to betray unguarded innocence, and is content, 
for the ſake of his paſſion, to bring ſhame, re- 
proach, remorſe of conſcience, and all the evils 
of life, upon a fellow-creature. It is the eſ- 
ſence of morality to bound the defires within 
, the limits of reaſon, juſtice, and equity. Tt 


is 
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is not having or exerciſing great power that 
makes an ambitious man ; a king may be as 
virtuous as any of his ſubjects; but it is getting 
and uſing it unjuſtly, It is not much wealth 
that denominates a man covetous, but it is the 
method of obtaining and diſpenſing riches that 
makes the difference. And for the other caſe 
mentioned, you ſhall have the reſolution of it 
in the words of an apoſtle, Marriage is bo- 
nourable in all men, and the bed undefiled ; but 
zoboremongers and adulterers God will judge. 

It is plain from theſe inſtances, that the virtue 
of a man confiſts in bounding his defires, and 
reſtraining them within the limits preſcribed by 
reaſon and morality : theſe limits the Luſts of 
the fleſh are perpetually tranſgreſſing; every 
ſuch tranſgreſſion is a wound to the ſoul, which 
weakens its natural faculties, and renders it leſs 
able to diſcharge its proper office : for reaſon 
will not always ſtrive with a man ; but if often 
ſubdued by corrupt affections, it will at laſt give 
over the conteſt, and grow hard, ſtupid, and 
void of feeling. | 

And this ſuggeſts another confideration, to 
ſhew how effectually ſenſual Luſts do war 
againſt the ſoul, by extinguiſhing the force of 
natural conſcience, and not leaving a man rea- 
ſon and religion enough to repent of his ini- 
quities. The mind grows ſenſual by degrees, 
and loſes all reliſh for ſerious thought and con- 
templation ; it contracts an hardneſs by long 
acquaintance with fin, and is armed with a 
brutal courage which regards neither God nor 
man, Age and infirmities may free us from 

our 
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dur ſenſual, paſſions, the ſinner may outlive his 

fins, but what is he the better, ſince his fins 
haps outlived his conſcience, and left him 


without either will or power to turn to God? 


This is no uncommon caſe: and whenever it 
is the caſe, the circumſtances which ſurround 
2 man conſpire to make it deſperate. His 
mind, by being long immerſed in ſenſuality, is 
nnapt for ſerious reflexion, and indiſpoſed to 
receive the truths which reaſon offers: and be- 
ſides this. the little glimmering lights of religion, 
which ſhine but faintly in his mind, yield no 
comfort or conſolation: to him, and he dreads 
the breaking in of more light upon him, leſt, 
by knowing more, he. ſhould become more 
miſerable : this makes him love the darkneſs in 
which he is, which helps to ſkreen him from 
a ſenſe of his own miſery. And thus the ſen- 
fual man ſpends the poor remains of life, with 
very little ſenſe, and yet much fear of religion. 
And yet were this the worſt, happy were his 
' caſe, in compariſon to what it really is: for 
ſenſual Luſts war againſt the ſoul, againſt the 
very being itſelf, and will render it for ever un- 
happy and miſerable. 

| The ſenſual man has but one hope with re- 
ſpe to futurity, and a ſad one it is, That he 
may die like the beaſts that periſh: but nature, 
reaſon, religion, deny him even this comfort, 
and with one voice proclaim to us, That God 
bat appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world, When that day 'comes, and he ſhall 
ſtand before the throne of God with all his fins 


about him, and every ured perſon ready to 
Ss accule 
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accuſe and demand juſtice againſt him, it is 
much eaſier to imagine what his diſtreſs and 
| miſery will be, than for any words to deſcribe 
it. Be the conſequence of that day what it 
will, it muſt be fatal to ſinners. Should the 
much-talked of, and the more wiſh-d#for an- 
nihilation be their doom, it is a ſentence that 
deſtroys both body and ſoul; a ſentence ſhock- 
ing to nature, and terrible to all our apprehen- 
ſions; and to which nothing but à guilty con- 
ſcience, and a fearful expectation of ſomething 
worſe, could poſſibly reconcile the ſentiments 
of a man. But neither will this be the caſe: 
there is a fire that ſhall never go out prepared 
for the ſpirits of the wicked, a worm that never 
dies ready to torment them, It may be aſked 
perhaps, Do you mean a material fire, and a 
material worm? In good truth I am little con- 
cerned to anſwer this queſtion: there is one 
who will anſwer it, even he who ſaid it. There 
is nothing I think ſo weak as the diſputes about 
future puniſhments. Do you imagine-that God 
wants means of puniſhing, fianers effectually? 
or do you think that when: he comes to puniſh. 

fin, you ſhall have a ſaving bargain, and that 
your preſent enjoyments will be worth all you 
can ſuffer for them hereafter? If you imagine 
this, you muſt think God a very weak being: 
but if you think him a wiſe governor, reſt fa» 
_ tisfied that there is nothing to be got by offend- 
ing him; and that it is a fooliſh encouragement 
you give yourſelf, in imagining that the pains 
of Hell will be leſs tormenting than they are 
nn. to be, when you may be ſure from 
the 
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| the power and wiſdom of God, that the pled- 
ſures of fin will be too dearly purchaſed at the 
price of them, | pL 
But to return to the argunient before us: let 
us look back, and take a ſhort view of the ſen- 
ſual man's condition. In this world his paſſions 
find ſo much employment for his reaſon, that 
he is excluded from the improvements peculiar 
to a rational being, and which might recom- 
mend him to the favour of his maker: with 
reſpect to his fellow-creatures he is void of mo- 
rality ; with reſpect to God he is void of reli- 
ion: he has a body worn out by fin, and a mind 
rdened by it: in his youth he ſtrives to for- 
God, in his old age he cannot remember 
im: he dies fuller of fins than of years, and 
goes down with heavineſs to the grave, and his 
iniquities follow him, and will riſe with him 
again when God calls him to appear and an- 
{wer for himſelf: then will his Laſts and ap- 
petites, and all the fins which attended on them, 
riſe up in judgment againſt him, and fink his 
foul into everlaſting miſery. The ſum then of 


His account is this: the ſenſual man has his 


pm of enjoyment in this world with the 
utes, and in the next his puniſhment with 
wicked ſpirits. This is the war which-the Luſts 
of the flefth wage againſt the ſoul : from ſuch 
enemies a wife man ought to fly, for they have 
power not only to deſtroy the body, but to caſt 
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PRov. xxix. 2 5. former part. 
The fear of man bringeth a fare. 


” I'S wiſely ordered by the Author 
of our being, that every paſſion of 

the ſoul may not only be of great uſe to us, 
if its natural deſign and tendency be regulacly 
purſued, but is capable alſo, by being pervert- 
ed, of cauſing much vexation and miſery to 
ourſelves, and injury to our fellow creatures: 
For this is a demonſtration, founded in nature, 
and obvious to the meaneſt capacity, of the 
neceſſity of ſelf-government; and that we ſhould 
take the utmoſt care to keep all our affections 
and appetites within thoſe bounds, which the 
Creator hath preſcribed. Thus, for inſtance, 
the defire of happineſs, and averſion to pain 
and miſery, which works. ſo ſtrongly in all 
| 9 | man- 


* 
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mankind, is evidently, in itſelf, of the higli- 
eſt advantage; but if we form wrong notions / 
of the happineſs which we ought ultimately 
to purſue, and the evils we ſhould chiefly a- 
void, it will as certainly prove fatal to us. 
Again, the paſſion of ſhame, is an excellent 
preſervative from baſe and diſhonourable ac- 
tions, and nothing is a ſtronger guard and ſe- 
curity to our virtue and innocence than this, 
when regularly exerciſed, and employ'd about 
proper objects; but a falſe ſhame, which is 
influenced more by the opinions and cuſtoms 
of men than by the eternal differences of things, 
a falſe ſhame that breaks our ſpirits, and makes 
ſuch tame cowards of us, that we have not 
reſolution enough to ſtand up for the honour of 
God, and the immutable obligations of virtue, 
nor, conſequently, to aſſert and maintain the 
dignity of our reaſonable nature; this, I ſay, 
neceſſarily deſtroys every thing that is praiſe- 
worthy and generous in us, and muſt betra 
us into an innumerable errors in practice, whic 
are not merely inconſiſtent with integrity, but 
will render us, to the laſt degree, vile and con- 
temptible. | | 25 

And the ſame may be ſaid of fear. While 
it proceeds upon right principles, and is pro- 

rtioned to the weight and moment of the 
evils about which it is converſant, it muſt be 
calculated to ſerve the moſt beneficial purpoſes, 
as it warns us where our greateſt danger lies, 
and ſtrongly prompts us to avoid it. Pat the 
caſe is quite otherwiſe when it forms imaginary 
dangers, and alarms with falſe terrors ;—when 
"7 4 fancy 
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fancy or corrupt paſſion, and not the a 
of things is the foundation and root of itz— 
when we fear natural evils, which, under the 
direction of an all- wiſe providence, may be 
over-ruled for good, more than moral, which 
tend neceſſarily and invariably to the miſery 
and ruin of the rational creation; and the cen- 
ſures and frowns of men, whoſe wiſdom, pow- 
| er, and duration is confined and limited, more 
than the diſpleaſure and vengeance of the al- 
mighty and eternal God ; for then our fears 
will infallibly turn us aſide from our duty, and 
be attended with the moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences, as for the ſake of avoiding leſſer and 
comparatively trifling evils, we ſhall run our- 
ſelves upon others that are infinitely more 
dreadful, Which ſhows us the vaſt impor- 
tance of looking well to our principles of ac- 
tion, and indeed of making this our firſt and 
ehief care; becauſe if the prevailing principles | 
of our mi are corrupt and vicious, tis, in 
the nature of things, impoſſible, that our ptac- 
tice (ſhould be virtuous and regular. Evil prin- 

es of action, as long as they are enter- 
tained and indulged, as neceſſarily produce a 
wicked life, as any other cauſes do their natu- 
ral and immediate effects; and therefore till 
they are corrected and altered, tis in vain to 
expect any reformation in the outward conduct. 
This is the ground of Solomon's obſetvation 
in the text, which 1 now proceed to conſider 
more particularly, in the following method. 

I. I hall ſhow what we muſt underſtand by 
the fear of man, 6 

Vol. II. E e II. 
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II. In what ſenſe it bringeth a ſnare. And, 
III. Offer ſome remedies againſt it. | 
I. I am to explain what we muſt under- 
ſtand by the fear of man. The fear of man 1 
take in its largeſt ſenſe, not only as implying 
the fear of thoſe poſitive evils and'puniſhments. 
which the power and vengeance of man can 
inflict, but a reverence of human authority, 
and cuſtoms, and a dread of the cenſures and 
reproaches of our fellow creatures. But that 
I may talk diſtinctly, and without confuſion, 
upon this ſubject, it may be proper briefly to 
thow, that this phraſe, when it is uſed, as in 
the text, in a criminal ſenſe, muſt be under- 
Good with ſome caution and limitation. For, 
1ſt, There is undoubtedly, a reverence due 
to human authority in all points that do not 
exceed the juſt bounds of it, and the paying 
this regard is abſolutely neceſſary to hold the 
frame of civil ſocieties together, and prevent 
lawleſs riot and confuſion. In like manner 
there is a deference due to the innocent cuſtoms 
and uſages of the world; and fingularity in ſuch 
inſtances, in oppoſition to the unanimous opi- 
nion of our fellow creatures, can be the effect 
of nothing but weakneſs or obſtinacy. Such 
a conduct is as ridiculous, as the complying, 
in things morally evil, would be wicked. Tis 
alſo utterly inconſiſtent with a ſocial ſpirit, or 
with that temper of mind which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to anſwer the great end, for which 
men agreed, at firſt, to enter into ſociety. For 
the ends of ſociety cannot be ſecured but by 
mutual condeſcenſion and reſpe&t, and the 
| com- 
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compliance and ſubmiſſion of the minor part, 
in things lawful, and which are entirely of a 
civil nature, to the judgment and practice of 
the majority; and 'tis impoſſible but peace 
and good order muſt be deſtroyed, if all the 
members of it are ſtiff and untractable. 

Again, as tis natural for every one who 
loves himſelf to defire the favour and good 
opinion of his fellow creatures, and his duty 
to cultivate and improve it by all juſt and 
honourable methods, becauſe the quiet and 
convenience of his life, and his uſefulneſs too, 
depends, in a great meaſure, on his reputation 
and character in the world; he cannot help 
being afraid of cenſure and reproach, and 
ought to be ſolicitous to avoid (if poſſible) its 
being fixed upon him, or to deliver and clear 
himſelf from it. Provided he ſtoops to nothing 
that is contrary to the principles of true ho- 
nour, and virtue, ſuch a concern is highly juſt, 
and reaſonable, and what no wiſe man can be 
without. And, on the contrary, men muſt be 
of a temper quite ſtupid, and deſtitute of com- 
mon reflection, if they have no fear at all of 
public reproach and infamy, and muſt loſe, be- 
fides, what is in the nature of things (and | 
therefore what muſt appear to be defigned as 
ſuch by the great author of nature) a very 

werful reſtraint from mean, ungenerous, and 
diſgraceful practices. 

3d. The principle of ſelf preſervation neceſ- 
farily excites in us a fear of thoſe evils, which 
we have reaſon to apprehend from the power 


or malice of any of our fellow-creatures, and 
E e 2 directs 
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directs to the uſe of all proper means for our 
own defence and ſecurity, We are ſo far 
from being oblig'd to have no care, or ſoliei- 
tude on this head, that we ſhall be guilty of 
the utmoſt raſhneſs and folly, if we expoſe 
ourſelves to their reſentment unneceſſarily, and 
run upon any ſufferings, which with honour 
and a good conſcience, may be avoided. All 
innocent, not excepting the moſt artful, com- 

liances and evaſions mult be uſed, to: ſcreen 
ourſelves from evils of this kind; otherwiſe, 
Inſtead of being martyrs in a good cauſe, we 
only ſuffer the natural effects of our o] wil- 
fulneſs and obſtinacy. And finally, a dread, of 
thoſe puniſhments which the civil magiſtrate 
inflicts, for the preſervation of mens natu- 
ral rights, and the ſecurity of their perſons 
and properties from unjuſt violence, and to de- 
ter from the commiſſion of ſuch vices as are 
inconſiſtent with the publick peace and wel- 
fare; this, I ſay, is not only lawful, becauſe 
natural inconveniencies and evils of all kinds 
cannot but be the object of our fear and aver- 
ſion, but neceſſary; both as the end of theſe 
puniſhments cannot be anſwered, nor, conſe- 
quently, civil ſocieties ſubſiſt, unleſs we are 
ſtruck with terror at the apprehenſion of them, 


and becauſe they are in themſelves, fit and rea- 


ſonable, and no more than what the crimes, 
for which they are executed, ſtrictly deſerve. 
A man indeed, that ſuffers, by unjuſt human 
laws, for What is really praiſe-worthy, may 
ſupport himſelf with this reflection, that he 
ſuffers for the cauſe of truth and virtue, 


8 13 and 
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and being conſcious of his integrity, defy 


the power and cruelty of his perſecutots; 
but he that can bear to think, without horror, 
of being deſervedly branded with public infamy, 
and cut off as an enemy to ſociety, and the 
good of mankind, muſt have extinguiſh'd his 


reaſon, and loſt all remains of honour and in- 
genui 

Thus far then the fear of man may be de- 
fended and juſtied. In ſome of the inſtan- 


ces which have been mentioned, it is, at leaſt, 
lawful, becauſe founded on principles that 


human natuce cannot throw off; and in others 


virtuous, and commendable. But it becomes. 
criminal, when 'tis the ruling and predomi- 


nant principle in our minds; becauſe then 


it either ſuppoſes,” that we look upon the ap- 


probation and favour of men as our ſupreme 


good, and upon the frowns, reproaches and 


terrors of the world as the greateſt evil that 
can befal us; or, at leaſt (as tis always the na- 


ture of that which is the prevailing principle, 
to over- rule and controul all other principles) 


it will be too hard for the fear of God, bear 
down our natural ſenſe of good and evil, and 
deſtroy that preſence of mind, that conſtancy 


and reſolution, which is neceſſary to enable us 


to behave with honour to our nature, and ſu- 
tably to thoſe relations in which the all-wiſe 


Creator hath placed us, and to overcome the 


difficulties of a virtuous courſe. And from 
this ſhort account of the ſinful Fear of man, 
which the text * of, it will eaſily appear 
in at | | 


Ee 3 2d. Place, 
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2d; Place, in what ſenſe it bringeth a ſnare, 
which 1 proceed therefore to conſider. And 
not to infiſt on many little mean compliances, 
and ſmaller inconveniencies, to which it ex- 
es men; it throws temptations in their way 
which are likely to prevail ſo far, as to deſtroy 
all improvements in true wiſdom and Tinto: 
Fey. | 
1ſt. Let us ſuppoſe a man, under the influ- 
ence of this laviſh principle, engaged in ſearches 
after truth; What proficiency is it poſſible 
for him to make ? If he has an extravagant 
veneration for human authority, nothing muſt 
be receiv d but what has that ſtamp upon it. 
If he aims at being popular, and dreads 
in will and cenſure, no truths can be admitted 
but to ſuch as are faſhionable, and have the 
cutrent character and reputation of orthodoxy. 
The odious names of Infidel and Heretic will 
frighten him from proceeding in his enquiries, 
and calling in queſtion the common ſtandard. 
Or if he is awed by the vengeance of 
civil power, and the terrors of this world, this 
muſt raiſe an unconquerable averſion in his 
mind againſt all truths, that may TR him 
to danger, and ſuffering. | 
In order to the making improvements in 
divine knowledge, *tis abſolutely neceſſary that 
the mind be free, calm, and unruffled, under 
no reſtraint, or terror; otherwiſe it will be re- 
ferv'd and partial. There muſt be no corrupt 
paſſion to darken the underſtanding, nor pri- 
vate intereſt to miſlead and pervert it. But the 
man we are ſpeaking of is held in ſtrong fet- 
ters; 
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ters; his fears diſtract and confound him; he 
ſees difficulties and diſcouragements on every 
ſide, and but one ſafe path to walk in, even 
the old beaten track chalk d out by authority, 
which is the only way to that eſteem, applauſe, 
and favour, which he ſo ardently purſues, and 
to avoid that diſgrace, and thoſe ſufferings, 
which are, of all things, moſt terrible to his 
imagination. And being thus enſlav'd, is 
it to be expected that he ſhould exerciſe impar- 
tiality and freedom of thought? Where 
the light is ſo offenſive, is it not highly pro- 
bable that the eyes of the mind will be ſhut 
againſt it? — Tis difficult even for men wo 
are more influenc'd by more rational and no- 
ble principles, and have a virtuous turn of 
mind, to maintain an unbiaſs d and ſteady pur- 
ſuit of truth, when the world frowns upon it 
and loads it with reproaches and perſecutions. ; 
but to him, who is ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to his reputation and worldly intereſt, it muſt 
be abſolutely impoſſible. Let us ſuppoſe, ho -w- 
ever, that, notwithſtanding his fears, he may 
be impartial in his ſearches after truth; the 
caſe will be very much the ſame, with reſpect 
to the good reſulting from it, as if they en- 
tirely ſuppreſs d his inquiries. For 

- 2dly, This principle will infallibly nent 
with bim, in times of difficulty and danger, 
either to conceal, or deny it. Tis as great an 
abſurdity to expect, that one who is diſpirited 
by worldly fears ſnould be a confeſſor and mar- 
tyr for true religion, as that a coward ſhould bo 
brave * valiant. The fearful and unbelieving, 

| Ee 4 or, 
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or, at leaſt, the rejecters of true ur when 
ity is oppreſs d and perſecuted, ate therefore 
juſtly join d together in Scripture, becauſe they 
arte, in the nature of things, inſeparable, For 
the ptevailing concern of ſuch. perſons is 10 
avoid that which is the object of their fears, 
ard, conſequently, every thing elſe muſt give 
way to it. 80 that: the direct conſequence of 
this deſtructive. principle is inſincerity, and the 
making ſbrpwreck of. faith and 4 good conſcience y 
and if it had ſway'd in Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
and the primitive diſciples, Chriſtianity « could 
never have been propagated in the world; 
and ſhould it — prevail in future ages, 
mankind: muſt» for ever remain in their igno- 
rance and errors, without a dalia af a re. 
formation. 

- But this is not — — effect of * for it 
leads: men even to revile and banter the truth, 
—<W hence, - elſe; do; many of the profane 
ſcoffs, that are thrown; out againſt religion, 
proceed, but from this ſource ? ——The per- 
—_ who make uſe of them cannot, generally, 

be ſuſpected of banterigg Chriſtianity, upon 
_ convinc'd that tis in itſelf ridiculous, be- 

they never examin'd it, or conſidered 
the pretenſions on which its authority is found- 
ed. — They want either capacity, or incli- 
vation, ot both, for ſach an 1 be 
thing is attended with difficulty, and requires 
ſomewhat of thought, which they are ſtrangers 
and enemies to, and cannot bear the fatigue 
of. But to be a wit, and to be faſhionable in 
vials . — is a much 2 
0 ing. 
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thing. is but getting the laugh againſt revel” 
tion, by throwing out a dull common 
Jef againſt it, and the buſineſs is done. Tho, 2s 
a. ingenious author obſerves, a very little 
ſraks with a good deal of vice and ill nature, 
will qualify a man for this kind of ſatire. 1 
ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concerning 
theſe unthinking little crities with this ſingle 
remark z that hom much ſoever they may mag 
nify their own abilities, and be puff d up for 
being thought perſons of refin'd reaſon, and 
uncommon penetration, by ſuch as are no wi- 
ſer than themſelves, they really act a very 
fooliſh part, in abuſing and ridiculing, things 
ſacred only becauſe they do not underſtand 
them, and, for the ſake of a light wanton piece 
of drollery, hazarding the 1 of their- 
immortal ſouls. 

But to proceed. The flavidh: fear of man 
will have the ſame malignant influence upon 
our morals, as it has been ſhewn to have, in 
its direct tendency, upon our faith. For when 
it is riſen to ſuch a height, as to over- rule the 
dictates of natural conſcience, and entirely to de- 
ſtroy the ſtrength and conſtancy of our minds, 
wre are an eaſy prey to every temptation, and 

lie open to the moſt deſperate and abandon d 
wickedneſs. Its tendency to an immoral prac- 
tice appears, in part, from what has been al- 
ready faid, wherein it has been ſhewn, that in 
difficult and diſcouraging; times, it leads men to 
conceal, or deny, 1 me 1 e 
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to 
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to diſſimulation and hypocriſy ; but this, being 
a matter of great importance, deſerves to be | 
more particularly and fully illuſtrated. . 
Let us ſuppoſe, then, a perſon of this cha-- 
j rater to live in very corrupt times, when vir- 
tue is unpopular, and labours under diſgrace, 
and vice 1s prevailing and faſhionable. He 
dreads the reproaches of the multitude, and 
yet theſe he is ſure to meet with if he purſues 
a virtuous courſe of life; what then can be 
expected but that he will give himſelf up to all 
the extravagancies of the age, and fall in with 
the common degeneracy? The charge of ſin- | 
gularity, and the odium that attends it, will be 
more than ſufficient to counterballance his weak 
inclinations towards virtue, and to make- him 
as heartily and univerſally vitious as the reſt 
of his neighbours; tho it be, really, our glory 
to be ſingular in aſſerting the honour of our 
maker, and vindicating the law of our rea- 
ſonable nature, which is the moſt ſacred and 
indiſpenſible obligation, and a cauſe of the 
higheſt importance; and the utmoſt pitch of 
madneſs to debaſe our excellent faculties, and 
' make ourſelves miſerable, only becauſe others 
are ſo frantic as to do the like, and to avoid 
the imputation of obſtinate and e 
preciſeneſs. 

Again, if it be a man's favourite ſcheme to 
acquit himſelf to the polite world, and he 
dreads their contempt as the greateſt 'of all 
misfortunes ; what is the natural conſequence ? 

Why, that if theſe pretenders to politeneſs are 
diffoly' d in effeminacy, and make luxury and 
riot 
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riot the characteriſtic of a fine gentleman, he 
muſt immediately reſign himſelf up to the gra- 
tification of his appetites, and to all the modiſn 
vices. And, accordingly, tho' it be indeed 
ſhocking and monſtrous, and greatly to the 


diſgrace of the — age, there are too may 


who, from a falſe modeſty, and becauſe they 
will not be ſo rude as to contradict the general 
humour of their company, are guilty of ex- 
travagancies which they have a ſecret abhor- 
rence of; and ſome, tis to be fear'd, who to 
raiſe their character for debauchery, and, con- 
ſequently, for an elegant taſte, boaſt of vices 
that they never committed. Alas, where 
is the reaſon of mankind, where their be- 
coming ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, 
when they can glory in what is the reproach 
and ſhame of it; and endeavour to ſupport the 
reputation, not merely of being men, but the 
moſt refin'd part of the ſpecies, on ſuch acti- 
ons, as ſink em below the rank of brute crea- 
tures! For, in truth, as ſuch perſons will not 
think for themſelves, they ought. to be told, 
that vice and wickedneſs of all kinds is the 
greateſt abuſe and violence that can be offer'd 
to their rational faculties; that there can- 
not be a fine gentleman without good ſenſe and 
a juſt diſcernment of things, at leaſt, not with- 
out true honour, which is inſeparable from 
virtue; that blaſpheming the -eſtabliſh'd 
religion of their country, and thoſe things 
which all conſiderate and ſober men highly 
value and reverence, is a very mean accompliſh- 
ment, and what not only a ſerious Deiſt, but 
5 even 
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even a downright Atheiſt, who — know», 
ledge of the world, any notion of right bebavi- 
our, may be aſham' d of; — and that a ſingular 
aukward dreſs, an impertinent trifling. gaiety, 
and a thoughtleſs unmeantng-condact, will not 
atone for a violation of thoſe eſſential rules of 
civility and decency. Let me add, that all the 
vices, into which the evil principle mention d 
in the text betrays thoſe who, are govern d by 
it, argue the utmoſt baſepeſs of ſpirit, and con- 
ſequently both they, and the principle, from 
whence they proceed, are as inconſiſtent with 
the character of a hero, and a man of true 
honour, 2 they are ith n n 
tian. 
To — this head 16 n be our vhiciare, 
view: to ſecure the countenance and ſavour of 
perſons in authority, and avoid their diſpleaſure, 
this likewiſe will ſubject us to many ſnares and 
inconveniencos. The laws indeed of all well 
regulated ſocieties are favourable to virtue and 
pointed at vice and immorality. But notwith- 
ſtanding this, the ſtate of things may be, and 
oftentimes is ſo corupt, that vicious compliances 
are neceſſary to obtain the good will of our 
ſuperiors; and when this is the caſe, the man 
who is determin'd at all adventures, to fecure 
their approbation, and avoid their frowns, muſt 
be eaſily captivated and ſeduc d. He muſt; and 
. will, be a companion with them in 
ury and prodigality, lie and diſſemble, flat- 
ter their vanity, and be the inſtrument of their 
ambition, covetouſneſs, and unlawful pleaſures. 
8o that, in every view of it, the ſlaviſh fear of 


man 
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man has an evident tendency. to corrupt our 
integrity, and leads to the moſt burifl and 
deſtructive vices. - 

But it may be ſaid, there is full chis whos, 
tage, that when authority, power, and intereſt 
ate on the ſide of true religion and virtue, this 
principle will as effectually excite to a love 
and reverence of theſe, as it will, in con 
circumſtances, to immorality and wickedneſs. 
— mus be own'd it will to outward appeat- 

But this deſirable ſtate of things is like- 
— to happen but ſeldom, the generality of the 
world being too frequently in the wrong, with 
reſpect both to their opinions and practices; 
or if it ſhould happen, men would entirely loſe 
the merit of their affected concern and zeal for 
virtue and piety, becauſe of motives from which 
it flows. For nothing can render either our 
enquiries after truth, or the performance of 
religious duties properly laudable, but their 
being the matter of our free choice, and out 
acting from ſuch diſpoſitions, as have a ten- 
dency to the ſame conduct in all circumſtances. 
And that virtue, on the contrary, can be worth 
but little, which in times of proſperity, and 
when it is countenanc'd and upheld by the in- 
fluence of authority, and by public favour, 
only ſeems to flouriſh, and does not ſpring 
from its genuine principles; but fades and lan- 
guiſhes, and entirely diſappears, as ſoon as tis 
brought to a trial. Having thus conſider'd the 
ſnares and temptations, fatal to religion and 
fincerity, which attend the ear of man; when 

| | 1. 
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#430 The Miſebiefs of flaviſh 
it is a 1 _ 8 pation; 1 
proceed, 

In the third and laſt place, to offer fore re- 

medies againſt it. And, 

rſt. Let us maintain“ and improve in our 
minds a ſtrong ſenſe of the neceſſary difference 
between good and evil. For if we are firmly 
convinc'd that there is a fixed and eternal law for 
the conduct of all rational beings in the nature 
of things, which cannot be alter'd by cuſtom 
and opinion, nor by any authority whatſoever, 
no not by that of God himſelf, we ſhall not be 
eaſily perſuaded to violate the rules of our duty, 
upon any conſideratiors. Men who think looſe- 
y may be apt to imagine, that the obligations 
of virtue are not ſo ſtrict and indiſpenſible; and 
perhaps, that God will excuſe a deviation from 
them, when they are forced to it by reproaches 
and' perſecutions. But had they enquired into 
the true grounds of morality, they would 


have found that its obligation is immutable, 


and, conſequently, that where there is a wil- 
ful departure from it, nothing can poſſibly 
recommend us to the divine favour. And thus 
a more ſteady regard to religion would prevail, 
and the fear of man proportionably decreale. 
To this remedy againſt it, let us add, 

'2dly, A becoming ſenſe of the dignity of 
our nature. This can only be ſupported by an 


inflexible adherence to the rules of virtue and 


true goodneſs ; but, by improving in theſe, we 
are capable of advancing to a god-like per- 
feftion. And ſhall we diſhonour and obſcure 
our rational powers, by enſlaving them to —_— 
an 


4 
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and wickedneſs? 'This thought, made habitual 
to our minds, would ſuſtain our - reſolution 
againſt all the terrors of the world; this thought, 
I fay, that we have the honour to be formed 
after the image of God, and that as long as we 
maintain our moral rectitude, we continue to 
reſemble him; and, eſpecially, that by being 
ſtedfaſt in our duty, in ſpite of all oppoſitions 
and diſcouragements, we imitate the greateſt 
and moſt exalted part of his character, his con- 
ſtant and invariable goodneſs. | | 

3dly, Againſt the vice pointed at in the text, 
the wiſe man adviſes as a remedy, in the latter 
part of the verſe, ruſt in God: the fear of man 
bringeth à ſnare, but whoſo putteth his truſt in 
the Lord, ſhall be ſafe. For if we firmly be- 
lieve the wiſdom and goodneſs. of his over- 
ruling providence, that he orders all things for 
the beſt, and with a deſign to promote the 
general happineſs ; and that all the evils we 
ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake will be abundantly 
compenſated, and turn, in the end, to our un- 
ſpeakable advantage; this ought, in reaſon, to 
moderate our fears, compoſe the hurry and diſ- 
order of our minds, and reconcile ns to all 
events. And, accordingly, we find this ſerene 
and pious diſpoſition in the holy Pſalmiſt, who 
expreſſes himſelf thus, with an air of ſecurity 
and triumph: The Lord is my light and my ſal- 
vation, whom ſhall J fear? The Lord is the 
ſtrength of my life, of whom ſhall IT be afraid? 
Pſal. xxvii. 1. And again, The Lord is on my 
fide, I will not fear what man can do unto me. 

Pfal. cxviii. 6. | | 
Finally, 


431 The” Miſabig of laviſh - 
Finally, as the moſt effectual . againſt 
the fear: of man, let us cultivate a: ſupreme 
reverence of God. Theſe two are abſolutely 
inconſi ſtent, and cannot ſubſiſt together. For as 
the Fear» of man deſtroys our due regards to 
_ the divine majeſty, the true fear of God will 
limit, and reduce within reaſonable bounds, 
the dread of our fellow- creatures. Let us, 
therefore, by frequent meditation, fix in our 
minds a lively idea of his abſolute perfection. 
Let us contemplate his ſpetleſs holineſs, ſtrict 
impartial juſtice, infinite power, and bound- 
leſs wiſdom, in order to excite the higheſt 
poſſible awe and veneration of him. Let us 
ſeriouſly conſider that he is the author of our 
being, and of every thing we enjoy, that we 
are neceſſarily dependent upon bim, that our 
Happineſs and miſery are entirely in his power, 
who has univerſal nature at his command, and 
is the ſovereign uncontroulable diſpoſer of all 
events; and, conſequently, that his favour is 
our life, and his difpleaſure the molt dreadful 
of all evils. And if we are afraid of the re- 
proaches of ignorant, prejudiced, and finful 
men, how much more ſtrongly ſhould we be 
concerned to prevent his having an ill opinion 
off us, who is the greateſt and the beſt of beings, 
andwhoſe judgmentis always according totruth, 
certain and infallible? To conclude, the wiſdom 
of God is capable of contriving, and his power 
of executing vengeance infinitely more terrible 
on impenitnent ſinners, than any thing they 
can undergo in the preſent ſtate; and whereas 


the ſcene of all the tyranny and oppreſſion 
| which 
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which we can ſuffer from our fellow<creatures, 
is confined within the narrow compaſs of. this 
mortal and uncertain exiſtence, he has an un- 
changeable and endleſs life, and, conſequently, 
can not only puniſh in what degree, but to 
what length of duration he pleaſes. Our Sa- 
viour's advice, therefore, is certainly very juſt 
and reaſonable ; not to fear them aubo kill the body, 
but are not able: to kill the ſoul; but rather to 
fear bim, (Mat. x. 28.) who after having made 
perverſe and irreclaimable offenders miſerable, - 
in ſuch a meaſure, and for ſo long a period, 
as the wiſe ends of his government require, can 


abſolutely deſtroy both foul and body in hell. 
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Pov. xiii. 20. 
He that walketh with wiſe men ſhall be wiſe ; 
but a companion of fools ſhall be deſtroyed. 


Onverſation has ever juſtly been accounted 
2 a powerful inſtrument of good or evil; 
it has ever had a mighty influence on the con- 
duct of human life; and the vice or virtue of the 
world, has ever in a great meaſure been owing 
to it. The regulation, therefore, of it, did in 
all ages demand the utmoſt prudence and cau- 
tion; but ſurely in none more, than in this of 
ours. Now, if ever, it is neceſſary for us to 
exhort all that have a concern for their own 
ſouls, to ſhun the way of the ſinner, and re- 
frain their feet from the path of the wicked. 
Now, if ever, tis neceſſary for us to exhort all 
that fear the Lord, to unite and combine them- 
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ſelves for the defence of his honour, for the 
ſecurity of their own ſouls, and if it be poſſible, 
for the giving e check to ſin, und prop agating 
holineſs, in this impibus ge encration. | 
the number and confidence of finners 2 
daily; atheiſm and prophaneneſs ſpread'like a 
leproſy; there is nothing in example, n OY | 
in diſcourſe, that ſpeaks us Chriſtians 
ſeem to have quitted not only the morals, but 
the principles of the goſpel ; and have dege- 
nerated ſo far from the modeſty, purity, fane- 
tity and dignity of chriſtian converſation, that 
the leaſt air of ſeriouſneſs and gravity, begins 
to look ſingular and unfaſhionab be DA that kite 
is worſt of all, whilſt the wicked publiſh'their 
fin as Sodom, and hide it not, religion ſeems 
to want aſſurance, to diſtruſt its own cauſe, 
and to be in a manner out of countenance, 
every- where, but in the cloſet and the temple; 
and we are in danger in a little while, to ſee 
men more aſhamed of virtue than of vice. 
Theſe are the reflections which determine me 
to this ſubject. There is nothing obſcure in 
the text; I am only to mind you, that wit 
dom and goodneſs, folly and ſin, are terms 
equivalent in the Holde of the Scripture, 
and particularly of this bock of Proverbs : and 
that to make up the antithefis or oppoſition 
between the two parts of this verſe entire and 
full, we muſt read it thus; He that keeps compatty 
with the virtuous and good, will himſelf be vir. 
tuous and happy : But he that kecpr * with 
the vicious, ul be vicious and miſerable. The 
text then contains theſe to propoſitions. 

Ff 2 
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I. That men generally become ſuch as the 
company they keep. | 
II. That happineſs is the natural reſult or 
the fruit of holineſs, and miſery of fin. 

I 1 will therefore, firſt, inſiſt on each of theſe 
doctrines ; and then give you two or three 
rules for our due conduct, in reference to 
ſociety. 1 bs Es F 
I. That men are generally ſuch, as their 
acquaintance and familiars are. This is af- 
firm'd in my text no leſs with reference to 
good than bad company. There is one ge- 
neral and plain reaſon for this; all men are 
naturally lovers of themſelves, and therefore 
the moſt effectual way of endearing and oblig- 
ing one another, is by mutual reſpects and 
compliances; no man can make his court 
more effectually to another, then by falling in 
with him in opinion and practice, approving 
his judgment, and obſerving his inclinations; 
this is that which flatters our ſelf- love. the pre- 
dominant principle in our natures; this is that 
which renders ſociety agreeable, and friend- 
ſhip laſting; which is never to be hop'd for, 
where mens principles and humours are in- 
conſiſtent and incompatible: Ere we can be 
pleaſed our ſelves, or pleaſe others, we muſt 
be mutually faſhion'd and moulded into an 
agreement and conformity of principles and 
morals, we muſt be acted and govern'd by the 
ſame affections and inclinations, and mov'd and 
led by the ſame deſires and paſſions. This is 
ſo far the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, that it 
has eſcap'd no one's obſervation ; all act and 
IEA judge 
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judge by this rule; we eſtimate men by the 
intimacies they maintain; and he is thought 
to have forfeited all pretenſion to ſenſe, or 
good breeding, who does not ſtifle thoſe ſenti- 
ments, and ſuppreſs thoſe inclinations which 
are apt to ſhock the company he is in, or give 
any diſturbance or diſguſt to his friends. From 
hence the propoſition laid down follows with 
undeniable evidence, That men are generally 
ſuch as their companions. are: for that ſocie 
will ſoon be diſſolv d, where we reap no ſatiſ- 
faction from it; and we. can reap none where 
there is no agreement in our notions and incli- 


* 


nations. 7 
But that this truth, which is of the higheſt . 
conſequence, may be the more deeply imprint- 
ed, I will proceed to a more diſtinct and par- 
ticular illuſtration of it. And firſt, of the in- 
fluence good company has on us towards ma- 
king us wiſe and good. There are two things 
in wiſe men, which never fail to work | 
their friends and acquaintance : Firſt, good diſ- 
courſe}; Secondly, good examples. 

- Firſt, then, as to good diſcourſe ; how ma- 
nifeſt is the tendency of this? What light, 
what ſtrength, what pleaſure does it miniſter ? 
How does it awaken the conſcience, and pu- 
rify the heart? How does it quicken us when 
we languiſh'? How does it recall and reduce 
us, when we begin to forget ourſelves, and! 

aſide a wile ſobriety of mind and holy fear? 
How does it raiſe us when we fink and grovel, 
and how often does it kindle in us wiſe defires, 
and holy purpoſes? Thus Solomon obſerves, 
tolls! was 3 That 


N ork howhl 
bat s of the un ſe knowledge, 
Prov. XV. 7 wy Lins the New 8 tells us, 
cerning oF: kind of diſcourſe, that it mini- 
. grace to the bearer ; that it edifies and builds 
in our holy faith: And the diſciples going. 
W remark lg life 155 ſpirit * 
in the converſation of our Lord, Did not 
— (57%, 1 70 us, white be. talked to ur 
= an f while — of 92 to us the * 
= tures? Luk — — ow, though 
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words can eyer be —— with = — 
force and energy with which our Lord's were; 
yet, certainly, when God, and our great medi- 
ator, when the riches of divine grace, when 
and heaven are the ſubject of our 
uric, w. when our language flows from the 
455 and is Te by a vital and experi- 
Ts ſenſe of; that we talk of, when it has 
advantages, phich a true friend{hip and 
known Integrity, and * Lot ours pun 
9 can give it: ſu 1 can 
never fail of moving and affecting us. 
| From diſcourſe paſs on to example ; — 
. - beth 9 certain, that virtue never appears ſo 
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beautiful and lovely, as in action; that it is 

955 0 nted with much more life, in the prag- 

| a wiſe. and, good, man, than, it can be 
1 | ing eb and. n that the nations we form 
99 5 duty fro lives of others, are gene- 
rally, more corr u Juſt, than thoſe, which 
we. form, even! 9h he Is iptures themſclves ; 
fr we reap, to bend and accommodate. the 
rule: a little in — of gurſelyeß, but we ner 
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lencies and perfections of a friend, are very 
ſtrong incitements to emulation, and very ſen - 
ſible reproofs of our remiſſneſs, and compa- 
rative barrenneſs and unprofitableneſs; and on 
the other fide, his defects are excellent leſſons 
of caution and waätchfulneſs. Tis, laſtly, 
certain, that whatever beauty and lovelineſs 
there can be in virtue, it receives a new ac- 
ceflion from the example of a friend, whoſe 
integrity I know; ahd the eſteem and affec- 
tion 1 have for him, is apt to beget in me a 
value' for every thing he approves, ahd inclines 
me to be pleaſed with what he does. But 
theſe arguments are too many, and too copi- 
ods to be dwelt on; I content myſelf therefore 
only to have mentioned them, and will lay be- 
fore you but this one ſingle conſideration. 4 
00d life in a cotnpanion, is certainly a mighty 
otive and encouragement to us; for while we 
behold our friends diſcharging the parts of 
good Chriſtians, we ſee in thetn not only what 
we ought to do, but what we may.do. What- 
ever is poſſible to them, is poſſible to us too; for 
they are clad with the ſame frailties and paſſions, 
expoſed to the ſame temptations, and have no o- 
ther affiſtances than what we have, or may have. 
In them we have plain demonſtration of thę truth 
and power of religion; we can no longer ima- 
gine that faith is a mere ſpeculation or amuſ 
ment, or virtue a meer pretence or name; under 
theſe convictions we ſhall either come to a reſo- 
lution our ſelves to do our duty, or ſhall ſuffer 
the daily reproaches of our own minds. This is 
the natural influence of example ; it inſtructs, 
1 8 . it 
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it reproyes, exhorts, and if it do not prevail, 
it | condemns. Thus St, Paul, Heb. xi. 1. 
Wherefore, being compaſs'd_ about with ſucb a 
cloud of 75 tet us lay afide every weight, 
and the fin that does ſo eafily beſet us: and let 
us run with patience the race that is ſet before 
us, Where the apoſtle plainly teaches us, 
that if the faith and patience of martyrs and 
confeſſors, do not move us to- imitate their 
virtues, they will certainly ſerve to upbraid 
or condemn us at the laſt day. And certainly 
the examples of the living, and thoſe our fa- 
miliars and friends, cannot but have as much 
force and power in them, as thoſe of the dead: 
nay, much more, for the reaſons I have al- 
ready ſuggeſted, Will not our own hearts be 
apt to reaſon thus with us on every reflection 
we make on the virtues of our friend? What 
am I doing? Can he and I go to the ſame 
lace at laſt? He purſues a crowu by works of 
Rich, and (hall I obtain it by works of dark- 
neſs ? He ſeeks a heaven by the labour of love, 
and the patience of hope; and ſhall I gain it 
by ſloth and idleneſs, by ſenſuality and looſe- 
neſs? He mortifies the body, while I indulge 
it; be prays and contends, and. paſſes his life 
in holy fear, while I am careleſs and uncon- 
cerned about a future ſtate, His conduct is 
regular, his diſcourſe heavenly, the bent of 
his ſoul is toward that which is good: but 
how little do I mind theſe things? How hard 
is it for me not to let him ſee that I am wholly 
ſet upon the pleaſures and profits of this world ? 
What do I mean? Am I indeed in the right, 
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and he in the wrong? is religion, indeed, but 
a well deviſed fable ? Alas! I ſee. the contrary. 
I ſee that there is truth and reaſon on his fide ; 
Icannot butreverence him, and think. him hap- 

y; I cannot but own that he follows his reaſon, 

my luſt and fancy. How uneaſy theſe kind 

of ſoliloquies muſt be; and how naturally they. 

will end, either in the reforming our follies, or 

in breaking off and quitting a converſation which 
gives us ſo much trouble, you cannot but ſee... 

I have done with the influence of good com- 
pany. I am next to conſider that of bad. 
This ſubject, after what I have in general 
faid, does not require long inſiſting on, Daily 
experience is too plain, too fad; a proof of 
this truth, that fin is catching and infectious: 
that human nature is ſo prone to evil, that 
it needs very little temptation or | encourage- 
ment to it: that ill principles and ices 
are ſoon propagated; and if they find any 
countenance and approbation from thoſe we 
converſe with, they will  eafily bear down all 
the oppoſition which the modeſty: of a civil 
education, the weak impreſſions of reputation 
or decency, ot the checks of natural reaſon 
can raiſe againſt them; nay holineſs itſelf, un- 
leſs well grown, and deeply rooted, can ſcarce- 
ly reſiſt the contagion which ill company 
ſpreads. Can a man. (ſaith rey fire 
into bis boſom, and his cloaths burnt £ 
Prov. vi. 27. And evil communication (faith 
St. Paul) corrupts good manners, 1 Cor. xv. But 
we ſhall be more {cnfible of the e ef- 
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fects of ill cochpany, if we confider theſe tis 
of three things, 

. Sin is the eetbelt af che fle ps 
and intithacics of ſinners; vice is the ſodgeer 
their convetſation, and ſore ſenſuality or 
her, makes up the diverſion and entertainment 
of ſuch company. And how can it be other- 
wiſe? Out / the abundatice of the heart the 
mouth ſpeakers; Matth. Xii. 32. What can 
the möuth uttet but in and folly, chen the 
heart is full of Wantonnefs, luſt, pride, env 
ambition, ſottiſhneſs or vahity : ? What but 25 
lated ſtreams can flow fror 4 polluted! fbun- 
tain ? What but evil, can att evil man brin 
forth out of the evil treaſure of the hear. 
Matth. xit. 35: How hatd' is it then, eben 
fot a good man, to fraintain the charity and 
dignity of his mind; . we and flan- 
ders, malicious wit, or triflitig and impeftinence, 
make up the converſation? How Bard is it even 
| For ſuch a one, to preferve the putity and ſo- 
bricty of His mind p white riot and luxury is 
the bateſz they meet about; whete pride and 
oſtentation of hte is the only thing admired ; 
and nothing has any favour in it, that is wiſe 
or good, ** or humble. 12 if a 9 Wn 
ſon can, in ſuch c carce keep his 
Foo found, how eafily are 12 born away by the 
fiream; who are of theniſelves but to 2 
toil, and too fon of teriiptation ? 
2. Bt company does naturally inftit and 
propagate vicious principles, worldly maxims, 
ſenſual,” carnal improvements. Here we ate 


furniſhed with objections againſt God and pro- 
vidence, 
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vidence, with excuſes; and apologies” for ſin; 
here we learn to ridicule religion and conſcience, 
and diſpute ourſelves out of all ſenſe and duty. 
Tis of this ſort of communication St. Paul 
ſpeaks, when he: ſaith, that it go 
manners. And at this day, thoſe errors which 
fret like a canker, and conſume: every thing 
that is: wiſe and ſerious in us, have multiplied 
ſo. beyond meaſure, that they are no longer 
the — of ſome few pretenders to free. 
dom and reaſon, but the fooliſheſt and mean 
eſt, * kn, n man- 

3. Ul company. creates confidence in fin. 
A cuſtom of talking unconcernedly and looſely, 
does naturally make way for careleſneſs and li- 
berty in our actions; and if we repeat either 
often, we ſhall foon- grow bold and ſtupid in 
ſin; for if we neglect to make any reflection 
upon our words or actions, we ſhall' be in- 
ſenſibly betrayed into a hardneſs of heart; or 
if (What is worſe) we be driven by the re- 

proaches'of our conſcience upon reflection, to 
— fanctuary in the cheats and impoſtures, 
whether vulgar or more refined, which ſin- 
ners are wont to put upon themſelves, We 
ſhall ſoon ſink into pro ophaneneſs and atheiſm. 
Having thus unfolded: to you the truth of the 
fuſt hen and ſhew'd! you that men 
become ſuch as thtir company; I am next to 
proceed; to the 
IL. That happineſs is the fruit of wiſdom, 


and miſery of folly. Men may flatter thein- 
oak 20 they pleaſe; and delude: 2 
W 
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with vain words; they may call the proud 
and rich happy; they may admire the proſ- 
ſinner, and in a ſenſeleſs fit applaud 
themſelves in their vicious pleaſures ; but they 
muſt bid:defiance, not only to revelation, but 
even reaſon and experience too, ere they can 
promiſe themſelves a true and laſting ſatisfac- 
tion in any thing but virtue. Revelation tells 
us plainly, that godlineſs, and that only, has the 
promiſes of the life that now is, and of that which 
#5 fo come, 1 Tim. ii. 8, That , we ſow to the 
Feſh, we ſhall of the- fleſh reap corruption; but 
if through the ppirit we mortify the deeds of the 
body, we ſhall live, Gal. vi. 8. That we muſt 
all appear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, 
that we may receive according to what e have 
done in 2 the body, — it be good ar evil, 
2. Cor. v. 10. — and experience, 
as well as revelation, tell us, that fin is fruit- 
leſs and diſhonourable: Rom. vi. 21. What 
Fruit had ye then in thoſe things whereof ye are 
no — That there is no peace to the 
avicked : That they are like a troubled ſea, when 
it cannot reſt, continually throwing up its 0wWn 
mire and dirt, Iſa. lvii. 20. That the miſeries 
and calamities of life ſpring from fin ; that fin 
blaſts our enjoyments and 3 — that it 
gives a ſting and edge to all our miſeries and 
misfortunes: for if — did not dote upon the 
body and the world, the evils of life could not 
wound us ſo deeply. In a word, revelation, 
reaſon, experience aſſure us, that righteouſ- 
neſs fills the mind with peace and joy; that 
ko tortures it with contradictions and unrea- 
1. ſonable 
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ſonable paſſions, with the guilt andthe terrors of 
the Lord; and what think we muſt be the re- 
ſult of both in another world? In the day of the 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God, Rom. 
viii. c. Muſt the nature of things be alter d, 
that the ſinner may be ſav d? Muſt religion be 
an impoſture, that madneſs and folly may 
prove wiſdom ? Muſt reaſon be a meer amuſe- 
ment, that luſt and fancy may be infallible 
guides ? Muſt the judgment of another world 
contradict all our ſenſe and experience in this; 
that little raillery and ſophiſtry of the looſe - 
and vicious =y of mankind, may prove the 
only thing that has ſolidity and weight in it? 
Theſe are things too abſurd and ridiculous to 
be fancied. I will enlarge no longer on a truth 
which is controverted by none, except the pro- 
phane and atheiſtical; but will on to the third | 
thing propoſed ; 

III. To give ſome advice for your better 
conduct, as to ſociety or keeping er 
This may be reduced to three heads. 

1. We muſt be very cautious what Compainy 
we keep. 

17 We muſt endeavour to make the beſt uſe 
of it. 

3. We muſt be fully perſuaded, that th 
due government of ourſelves in this point, is 
a matter of the higheſt moment. 

1. As to the firſt rule, we muſt reject the 
authority of Scripture, if we refuſe to obſerve 
it; for this exprefly forbids us to aſſociate our 
ſelves with the wicked and vicious, Prov. iv. 14, 
15. Enter not into the path of the wicked, and 
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go not inta the way of evil men; avoid it, paſs 
not by it; turn from it, and paſs away. 2 Theſ. 
lit, 6. Now. ue "command you, 'bretbren, in the 
name of our Lord" Jeſus Chrift, that ye wirb- 
draw your ſelves from every brother that walks 
diſorderly,” and not after the tradition which ye 


received of us: 1 Cor. v. 11. But nom I have 


written unto yo! not 70 any; if any man 
that is call a brother ryan e — co- 
vetons, ar an idalater, or a railer, or a drittf- 
ard; or an extortioner ; with ſuch a ont do 
not eat. Nor do the examples of holy men 
deviate in this point, from the ts and 
exhottations; of the ſpirit. Pſal. 4. f. 
T have. nat ſal with vain perſons, neither will I 

go in with difſemblers. I baue bated-the congre- 
gation of evil dbers, and will not fit with the 
wicked. Pal. cxix. 63. [ ant @ companion of all 
them that fear thee, and them that keep thy pre- 
cepts. Andithus it was with other good men; 
they did equally covet good, and ſhun evil 
company. Thus Mal. iii 16. When withetineſs , 
bounded, then they thut feared the Lord talked 
often one to another. 450 in the firſt times of 
Chriſtianity, great was the intimacy and dear- 
neſs of the diſciples of Jeſus one with another; 
great was their abhorrence of all the works of 
darkneſs, and all communion and fellowſhip 
with thoſe that practiſed them, as may eafily | 

be inferred from Acts ii. and 111; and other 
places of holy writ. The Scripture then is 
plain in this point: and from what I have 
ſaid, it appears that reaſon is o * en we 
can 
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1 can think that wiſdom and folly, happineſs and 
ouſecy, are things indifferent. © | 
, Hut here 'twill be objected, at this rate we 


ſhall ſoon find our ſelves obliged to renounce 
. the world, and quit all company. Is not our 
; caſe much the ſame with that which St. Paul 
Hi puts, 1 Cor. v. 9, 10. I wrote unto you in an 
FR epiſtle, not ta company with fornicators; yet not 
2 with the farnicators f this world, or 
| with the covetous, or extortioners, or with idola- 
| ters, for then muſt: ye needs go out of the world. 
4 Tothis I anſwer, (1) Beit granted, as the objec- 
tion ſuppoſes, that we muſt keep ill company 

or none; in this caſe, I affirm; it is far better 
| to keep none. Retirement is not ſo dread- 
ful a thing to a Chriſtian as ſome think; the 
calm and peace of the mind is much more de- 
| firable than noiſe and laughter; and the quiet 
and regularity of privacy much to be preferred 
before the ſenſuality and confuſion of vicious 
company. Nor need any one complain of the 
uncomfortableneſs of ſolitude, who can converſe 
when, he pleaſes with patriarchs, prophets and 
apoſtles ; nay, with God and his: Son Jeſus. 
A good man may meet God like Iſaac in the 
fields, or Moſes in the deſart-; he may enjoy 
communion with him, like David in his bed- 
chamber, or Joſeph. in the dungeon. The pro- 
miſe, John xii. 23. is not limited to place; 
Fa a man love me, he. will keep. my words, and 
my Father will love him; and we. will come unto 
lim, and make our abode with him. But on the 
other hand, in the company of the wicked we 
ſhall never find God, nor never feel any * 


* 
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of his gracious preſence ; but ſhall be expoſed 
to the attempts and practices of evil ſpirits, 
and to the . vice. The wiſe man 
obſerves, that it is better to live alone, than 
with a companion of a rough, intractable, and 
exaſperating temper. But I am ſure there can 
no company, how froward and rough ſo- 
ever, ſo fatal to our happineſs, as that which 
inſtills vanity under the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of friendſhip : no ſolitude can be fo 
. diſmal or unacceptable, as that ſociety which 
infets the heart, or darkens the underſtanding ; | 
no provocation or inſolence can be half ſo in- 
jurious, as that converſation which tends to 
ſoftnels or debauchery, to the betraying us into 
a love of this world, and a forgetfulneſs of 
Gaga: i tie tl 
( (2.) This objection may have ſome colour 
in a Pagan or a Jewiſh world, but ſure it has 
none in a Chriſtian one. The church of Chriſt - 
is not yet left like a cottage in a vineyard ; our 
Jeruſalem is not yet degenerated to the degree 
of Jeruſalem - of old, when God ſpoke thus 
of it in the prophet Jer. v. 1. Run ye through 
the ſtreets of Feruſalem, and ſee now and know, 
and ſeek in the broad ſtreets thereof, 1f ye can find 
aà man, i there be any that executeth judgment, 
that ſeeketh the truth, &c. Nor need we yet pray 
with the pſalmiſt, Pſal. i. 12. Help, O Lord. 
Por the godly man ceaſeth ; for the faithful fail 
From among the children of men. For the ſer- 
vants of God are yet numerous; nor are they 
driven to their ſecret chambers, or to the wil- 
derneſs, or aſhamed to own their Lord and 
| 4 Saviour, 
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gubiour, or to make an open profeſſton of the 
hope that is in them. 

I grant, will you ſay, that there are good 
Chriſtians, but they ate not eaſily, they are not 
every where to be found; but the worſhippers 
of pleaſure do every where ſwarm, every where 
haunt us. There is an eaſy remedy for this; 
do thy duty with an humble and unaffected - 
confidence, with a ſteady and unalterable re- 
ſolution: Put on the garb of a diſciple ; let the 
air of a Chriſtian appear in every thing that 
thou doſt, or ſayeſt ; let the brightneſs and 
beauty of holineſs, that enriches and adorns the 
ſou}, break forth ever and anon in thy con- 
verfation ; and thou ſhalt ſoon. ſee that the good 
will love thee; but the wicked will forfake 
. thee: they wilt ſhun thee, as ghoſts are ſaid 
to do the light and day; or as hypoerites and 
profligates did the ſociety of the firſt Chriſtians ; 
and of the reſt diirſt no man join himſelf unto 
them, Acts v. 13. Thou doſt too much accom- 
modate thy ſelf to the modes and humours of 
the world, ” and this draws upon thee the com- 
pany of the impertinent and vicious; tis an 
earthly vaniſhing ſplendor, about which theſe 
moths and night-flies flutter: tis jet, not 
gold and diamond, that is ſaid to attract ſtraws. 

(3.) But laſtly, This rule obliges us only as 
far as we can (the nearneſs of relation or 
neceſſary buſineſs, does ſometimes make it our 
duty to converſe with thoſe which we other-' 
wiſe would decline; and in this caſe all that 
can be expected is) not to have any fellowſhip 
of communion with them in their 'vices, but 

3 1 g | to 
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to diſcountenance or reprove them : And as the 
world goes now, I think this rule is to be ex- 
tended no farther than to intimacies and fami- 
liarities, to voluntary and choſen acquaintance ; 
not to accidental meetings, or occaſional cor- 
reſpondencies. But we muſt take care not to 
be too favourable and compliant in this mat- 
ter; the more fin abounds, the leſs diſcipline 
is, or can be exerciſed, the more zealous ſhould 
we be in particular to do honour to religion, 
and to fix a mark of ſhame and infamy upon 
vice. Never is this rule more ſcandalouſly 
tranſgreſs'd, then when prieſts and prelates 
cou!'t the compariy and favour of atheiſts and 
adulterers ; or matrons and virgins that of a 
wretched woman, whoſe ſtate and port is not 
more notorious than the ſhame and lewdneſs 
that maintain it. How can our wives or 
daughters think that there is any ſhame or 
turpitude in the fin, when we pay ſo much re- 
ſpect to the ſinner ? | 
2. We muſt conſider what ought to be the 
true end and deſign of ſociety and converſation 
among Chriſtians. Certainly that man has a 
very mean and low notion of friendſhip, who 
propofes no other end than to eat and to drink 
together, or to laugh and fool away our pre- 
cious moments. The Scripture points out to us 
much nobler purpoſes and deſigns of conver- 
ſation, when it tells us, that our ſpeech ſhould 
be ſuch as may adminiſter grace; that we ſhould 
build up one another in our holy faith; that we 
ſhould comfort one another, exhort one another con- 
tinually, and ſo much the more, becauſe the day 
approaches, &c, And ſurely we are e 
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miſtaken, if we think that our communica- 
tion will loſe all guſt by being directed to one 
of theſe ends. On the contrary, it would 
doubtleſs be as much more delightful as be- 
neficial, if when we meet we were accuſ- 
tomed, inſtead of cenſures and reflections, news 
and impertinence, or frothineſs and lightneſs, 
to diſcourſe of ſome worthy and noble ſubject, 
becoming the genius and hope of a Chriſtian. 
The example of David confirms this notion; 
he try'd and found that friendſhip was both 
uſeful and pleaſant, whilſt it was maintain'd on 
the ſtock of religion; My companion, my guide, 
my familiar friend; we took ſweet counſel to- 
gether, and walk'd into the houſe of God in com- 
pany, Pfal. Iv. 14, 15. 


To this it will be again objected, It will be 


very difficult at all times to find matter and 
occaſion for good diſcourſe. I anſwer, Firſt, 
I do not utterly and totally exclude the com- 
mon accidents of life, the buſineſs and affairs 
of it; nay even things of a ' pleaſant and di- 
vertive nature, if modeſt and inoffenſive, from 
being ſometimes the ſubject of converſation ; 
but, I fay, religion ought to be the main and 
great end of it. Secondly, "Tis hard for me to 
conceivehow a good Chriſtian ſhould often want 
either matter or opportunity for pious diſcourſe; . 
Asfor matter, he muſt ſuffer the providences of 
God topaſs withoutany obſervation or remark ; 
he muſt | be a ſtranger to the works of na- 
ture ; he muſt be utterly unread in the hiſtory 
of human affairs; he muſt be unacquainted 
with the book of God; and he muſt have lit- 
He G g 2 tle 
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tle experience of the power and operation of 
God's word and ſpirit upon his own ſoul; he 
muſt have reflected very little on the wiles of 


Satan, the temptations of the world, and the 


defects and weakneſſes of human nature, 
who can want matter for good diſcourſe. The 
man of letters, the man of buſineſs, the man 
of pleaſute, never wants matter; books fur- 
niſh the one, buſineſs the other, and. their 
vices and diverſions the third : tis ſtrange that 
the Chriſtian alone ſhould be barren; The 


' Chriſtian, who is a child of the light, and of 
. the day, and ſhould abound in wiſdom and un- 


derſtanding: the Chriſtian, who has every 
hour matters of the higheſt importance on his 
hands ! and who, finally, is entertained with 
more and richer pleaſures than the moſt for- 
tunate Epicurean can pretend to. As to oc- 


caſion or opportunity of good diſcourſe, did 


the heart run that way, every thing would af- 
ford it us. But alas! we rather ſhun than 
ſcek occaſions: and I know not by what ſtrange 
error we have baniſhed all matters of religion 
out of company; as if nothing but ignorance 


or affectation could make a man ſo impertinent, 


as to talk of any thing that were pious and good. 
I beſeech you to conſider, whether this be not 


a very near approach to the being aſham d of 
Chriſt; and if it be, how ſhall we eſcape that 


dreadful, ſentence, which is denounced, againſt 
it, Mark viii, 38. J/boſoever ſhall be-aſhamed. 


of me, and of my words, in this wicked and adul- 
 ferous generation, of. him alſo Hull the ſon -of 


man be aſhamed, when be cometh in the glory of 
40 a % | brs | 
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bis Father with the boly angels. This minds 


me of the | | wo 
3d, and laſt direction, which is, That we muſt 
be thoroughly perſuaded that the right conduct of 


our ſelves, in the point of ſociety, is a matter of 
the higheſt moment and importance. Does not the 


Scripture plainly ſuggeſt this, when our Saviour 
tells us, Mat. xii. That by our words we ſhall be 
Juſtified, and by our words we ſhall be condemned. 
And St. James tells us, James iii. 2. If any man 
offend not in word, the ſame 1s a Wege man. 
And tis no wonder the Scripture ay ſo great 
a ſtreſs, or ſets ſo great a value on the due go- 


vernment of the tongue, fince nothing tends - 


more to the pleafing of God, to the honour and 


intereſt of religion, and to the forming the 
morals of men. As to this latter, the forming 
every man's particular manners, I have ſaſd 


enough : One thing here I will only remark ; 


never was there a more illuſtrious proof of he , 


efficacy of religious converfation, than in t 
primitive times. . Next to that of the ſpirit of 
God itſelf, the Chriſtians found no greater 4 


port under all their trials, than what they de- 


rived from their mutual encouragements and 
exhortations of one another. And I do not 


queſtion, but that religious friendſhip would 


be as uſeful now to preſerve us againſt the 


ſnares and pleaſures of ſin, as it was then to 
uphold them under their fiery trials and afflic- 
tions, were our diſcourſes now actuated by the 


ſame ſpirit theirs were then. As to the pleafing 


| God, muſt not God, think you, be as well 
pleaſed with our talking of, and magnifying 
. 18 
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his wondrous works, in our familiar converſar 
tions with one another, as with our praiſing 
and extolling him in our cloſets; and muſt not 
the regard and reverence which we teſtify for 
him in company, be as acceptable to him as 
our private adorations? Spring they not from 
the ſame principle, and is not the one as ſubſer- 
vient (to ſay no more) to his glory as the o- 
ther ? As to the honour and intereſt of 1 5 
nothing can more effectually promote it than 
the giving a frequent and public teſtimony of 
our value for it. Which way can we more 
clearly convince the world of the excellency and 
virtue of it ; which way can we more effec- 
tually propagate in one another the love of it, 
than by making it appear, that it has moulded 
and formed our ſouls into the image of God ; 
that it has poſſeſſed our thoughts, and refined 
our converſation ? But on the other hand, if 
we have no regard to our talk, if we think 
this a matter which conſcience is not concerned 
in, we ſhall ſoon ſee religion daily loſe ground; 
for we ſhall ſoon learn to think and act with 
the ſame liberty we talk; and this will intro- 
duce a ſtrange face of things i in a little time. 
Now to cloſe all; If our care or unconcern- 
ment in this point, be of this vaſt conſequence, 
we cannot but think we ſhall be called to a 
ſtrict account about it, in another world ; the 
day is coming; when the Lord will fullfil his 
Hg Mal. iii. And the Lord hearkened and 
ard, and a book of remembrance was written; 
and they ſhall be mine, ſaith the Lord, in that 
9 when I make up my jewels, The day is 
coming 
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coming when God will execute the threat 
denounced in the Apoſtle Jude, Behold the Lord 
cometh with ten thouſand of his ſaints, to ex- + 
ecute judgment upon all, to convince all that are 
ungodly among jt us, of all their ungodly deeds 
which they have ungodlily committed; and 1 all 
their hard ſpeeches, which ungodly ' fnners have 


Spoken againſt him. 
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SERMON XXIV. 
Againſt Evil-ſpeaking. 


- Preached before the 'Kmo and Quxxx at 
Whitehall, February 25, 093-4 


By Archbiſhop T1LLOTSON. 


'TiTvs iii. 2. 


To ſpeak evil of no man. 


ENERAL perſuaſives to repentance and 
'S a good life, and invectives againſt fin and 
wickedneſs at large, are certainly of good uſe to 
recommend religion and virtue, and to expoſe 
the deformity and danger of a vicious courſe. 
But it muſt be acknowledged on the other 
hand, that theſe general diſcourſes do not ſo 
immediately tend to reform the lives of men: 
becauſe they fall among the crowd, but do not 
touch the conſciences of particular perſons, in 
ſo ſenſible and awakening a manner as when we 
treat of particular duties and fins, and endea- 
your {9 put men * the 3 of the * : 

and 
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and to reclaim them from the other, by proper * 
arguments taken from the word of God, and IM 
from the nature of particular virtues and vices. , 
The general way is, as if a phyſician, inſtead” 
of app! ing particular remedies to the diſtem- _ 
f is patient, ſhould entertain him with a 
ork of diſeaſes in general, and of the 
pleaſure and advantages of health; and ear- 
neſtly perſuade him to be well, without takin 
his particular diſeaſe into conſideration, and 
preſcribing remedies for it. -h 
But if we would effectually reform men, we 
muſt take to taſk the great and common diſor- 
ders of their lives, and repreſent their faults to 
them in ſuch a manner as may convince them 
of the evil and danger of them, and put them | 
upon the endeavour of a cure. W 5 eh 
And to this end I have pitched upon one of | 1 
the common and pokes vices of the age, ca- 
lumny and Evil- ing; by which men con- 
tract ſo much * to themſelves, and ereate ſo 
much trouble to others: and from which, it is 
to be feared, few or none are wholly free. For 
 nobo is he, faith the ſon of Sirach, that bath not 
offended with his tongue? Ecclus. xix. 16. In 
many things, ſaith St. James, we offend all: and WT 
if any man offend not in word, the ſame is a per- , 
& man. james iii. 2. 1 
But how few have attained to this perfection? 
And yet unleſs we do endeavour after it, and in 
ſome good meaſure attain it, all our pretence to 
religion i is vain: ſa the ſame apoſtle tells us, 
James | i, 26. Fam man among you ſeemeth to be | 
4 religious, 7 
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religious, and bridleth not hrs tongue, but deceiv- 
eth his own heart, that man's religion is vain. 
For the more diſtinct handling of this argu- 
| | ment, I ſhall reduce my diſcoutſe to theſe five 
r | 
IJ I. I ſhall conſider the nature of this vice, and | 
wherein it conſiſts, _ 
II. I ſhall conſider the due extent of this 
| prohibition, 10 ſpeak evil of no man. 
III. I ſhall ſhew the evil of this practice, both 
in the cauſes and effects of it. 
„IV. I ſhall add ſome further conſiderations to 
diſſuade men from it. 

V. I ſhall give ſome rules and directions for 
the prevention and cure of it. 

I. I ſhall conſider what this fin or vice of 
Evil-ſpeaking, here forbidden by the apoſtle, 
is: hend GA rn, not to defame and flan- 

RO der any man, not to hurt his reputation, as the 
ITN etymology of the word doth import. So that 
this vice conſiſts in ſaying things of others 

which tend to their diſparagement and reproach, 

to the taking away or leſſening of their repu- 

tation and good name; and this whether the 

things ſaid be true or not. If they be falſe, 

and we know it, then it is downright calumny; 

and if we do not know it, but take it upon the 

report of others, it is however a ſlander ; and 
ſo much the more injurious, becauſe really 

groundleſs and undeſerved. 

If the thing be true, and we know it to be | 
ſo, yet it is a defamation, and tends to the pre- 
judice of our neighbour's reputation : and it is 

a fault to ſay the evil of others which is true, 

unleſs 


* 
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unleſs. there be ſome good reaſon for it: be- 
ſides it is contrary to that charity and goodneſs * | 
which Chriſtianity requires, to divulge the 
faults of others, though they be really guilty of 


them, without neceſſity or ſome other very _ 


good reaſon for it. 1 
Again, it is Evil-ſpeaking, and the vice con- 
demned in the text, whether we be the firſt 
authors of an ill report, or relate it from others; 
becauſe the man that is evil ſpoken of is equally 
defamed either way. Een 
Again, whether we ſpeak evil of a man to 
his face, or behind his back: the former way 
indeed ſeems to be the more. generous, but yet 
is a great fault, and that which we call reviling : 
the latter is more mean and baſe, and that 
which we properly call ſlander or backbiting. 
And laſtly, whether it be done directly and 
in expreſs terms, or more obſcurely and by 
way of oblique inſinuation; whether by way 
of downright reproach, or with ſome cra 
preface of condemnation : for ſo it have the 
effect to defame, the manner of addreſs does not 
much alter the caſe: the one may be more dex- 
trous, but is not one jot leſs faulty: for many 
times the deepeſt wounds are given by theſe 
ſmoother and more artificial ways of ſlander ; 
as by aſking queſtions, Have not you heard ſo 
and fo of ſuch a man? I ſay no more; I only 
aſk the queſtion: or by general intimations, 
that they are loth to ſay what they have heard 
of ſuch a one, are very ſorry for it, and do not 
at all believe it, if you will believe them: = 
is 
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 . - this many times without telling the thing, but 
leaving you in the dark to ſuſpect the worſt. 

. Theſe and ſuch like arts, though they may 
ſeem to be tenderer and gentler ways of uſing 
mens reputation, yet in truth they are the moſt 
malicious and effectual methods of ſlander; be- 
cauſe they infinuate ſomething that is much 
worſe than is ſaid, and yet are very apt to cre- 
ate in unwary men, a ſtrong belief of ſomething 
chat is very bad, though they know not what 
it is. So that it matters not in what faſhion a 
lander is dreſſed. up; if it tend to defame a man, 


and to diminiſh his reputation, it is the fin for- 


bidden in the text. | 
II. We will confider the extent of this pro- 
hibition, ro ſpeak evil of no man; and the due 
bounds and limitations of it. For it is not to 
be underſtood abfolutely, to forbid us to fay 
any thing concerning others that is bad. 'This 
in ſome cafes may be neceſſary and our duty, 
and in feveral cafes very fit and reafonable. The 
queſtion is, In what.caſes by the general rules 
of Scripture and-right reaſon we are warranted 
to fay the evil of others that is true? 
| In general, we are not to do this without great 
- reaſon and neceſſity ; as, for the prevention of 
ſome great evil, or the procuring of ſome con- 
fiderable good to ourſelves, or others. And this 
I take to be the meaning of that advice of the 
fon of Sirach, Ecclus. xix. 8. whether it be to 
a friend or à ſoe, talk not of other mens lives; and 
F thou canſt without offence reveal them not; 
that is, if without hurt to any body thou canſt 
conceal them, diyulge them not, 3 
| uʒt 


But becauſe this 8 fun- 5 
cient, I ſhall. inſtance in ſome of the principal 
caſes, wherein men are warranted to ſpeak evil 
of others, and yet in fo doing do not offend 
againſt this prohibition in the text, 

Firſt, It is not only lawful, but very com- 
mendable, and many times our duty, to do this 
in order to the probable amendment of the per- 
ſon of whom evil is ſpoken; In ſuch. a caſe 
we may tell a man of his faults privately ; or 
where it may not be ſo fit for us to uſe that 
boldneſs and freedom, we may reveal his faults 
to one who is more fit and proper to reprove . 
him, and will probably make no other uſe of 
this diſcovery but in order to his amendment. 
And this is ſo far from being a breach of cha- 
Tity, that it is one of the beſt teſtimonies of it. 
For perhaps the party may not be guilty of what 
hath been reported of him, and then it is 4 


kindneſs to give him the opportunity of vindi» 


cating himſelf: or if he be guilty, perhaps be- 
ing privately and prudently told of it he 

reform. In this caſe the ſon of Sirach adviſeth 
to reveal mens faults ; Ecclus, xix. 13, 14; 15. 
Admoniſh a friend, ſays he, it may be be bath not 
done it; and if he have done it, that he do it no 
more : admoniſh 4 friend, it may be be hath not 
ſaid it; and if be have, that be ſpeak it not again: 
admoniſh a friend, for many times it is a flander ; 
and believe not every tale. | 

But then we muſt take care that this be done 
out of kindneſs, and that nothing of our own 
paſſion be mingled with it ; and that under pre- 
tence of reproving and reformin 1g men, we do 
not 
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not reproach and revile them, and tell them 


of their faults in ſuch a manner as if we did it 
to ſhew our authority rather than our charity. 
It requires a great deal of addreſs and gentle 
application ſo to manage the buſineſs of reproof, 
as not to irritate and exaſperate the perſon 
whom we reprove, inſtead of curing him. 

© 2dly, This likewiſe'is not only lawful, but 
our duty, when we are legally called to bear 
witneſs concerning the fault and crime of ano- 
ther. A good man would not be an accuſer, 
unleſs the public good, or the prevention of 
ſome great evil, ſhould require it. And then 
the plain reaſon of the thing will ſufficiently 
ruſtify a voluntary accuſation : otherwiſe it hath 
always among well-mannered people been 
eſteemed very odious for a man to be officious 
in this kind, and a forward informer concern- 
ing the miſdemeanor of others. Magiſtrates 
may ſometimes think it fit to give encourage- 
ment to ſuch perſons, and to ſet one bad 
man to catch another, becauſe ſuch men are 
fitteſt for ſuch dirty work : but they can never 
inwardly approve them, nor will they ever 
make them their friends and confidents. 

But when a man is called to give teſtimony 
in this kind in obedience to the laws, and out 
of reverence to the oath taken in ſuch caſes, he 
is ſo far from deſerving blame for ſo doing, that 
it would be an unpardonable fault in him to 
. conceal the truth, or any part of it. 

3dly, It is lawful to publiſh the faults of 
others, in our own neceſſary defence and vindi- 
cation. When a man cannot conceal —_— 

aults 
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| faults without betraying his own innocency, no 
charity requires a man to ſuffer himſelf to be 
7 defamed to ſave the reputation of another man. 
; Charity begins at home; and though a man had 
never ſo much goodneſs, he would firſt ſecure _ 
| his own good name, and then be concerned for 
other mens. We are 70 love our neighbours as 
our ſelves; ſo that the love of ourſelves is the 
rule and meaſure of our love to our neighbour; : 

and therefore firſt, otherwiſe it could: not be the | 
rule. And it would be very well for the world, 
25 if our charity would riſe thus high; and no 
| man would hurt another man's reputation, but 
where his own is in real danger, E 
4thly, This alſo is lawful for caution and 
| warning to a third perſon, that is in danger to 
1 be infected by the company, or ill example f | 
| another ; or may be greatly prejudiced by re- 3 
6 poſing too much confidence in him, having no 
knowledge or ſuſpicion of his bad qualities: 
| but even in this caſe we ought to take great care, 
that the ill character we give of any man be 
ſpread no farther than is neceſſary to the good 
end we deſigned in it. | | 

Beſides theſe more obvious and remarkable 
caſes, this prohibition doth not I think hinder, 
but that in ordinary converſation men may men- 
tion that ill of others, which is already made 
as public as it well can be: or that one friend 
may not in freedom ſpeak to another of the 
miſcarriage of a third perſon, where he is ſecure _ 


p no ill uſe will be made of it, and that it will 
go no farther to his prejudice: provided always, 4 
that we take no delight in hearing or ſpeaking - 1 


) | a il 


n Ae —— as 
ill of others: and the leſs we 40 it, though 
without any malice or deſign of harrti, ſtill the 
better; becauſe this ſhews that we — not feed 
upon ill reports, and take pleaſure in them. 
Theſe are all the uſual caſes in which it may 
be neceſſary for us to ſpeak evil of other men. 
And theſe are fo evidently reaſonable, that the 
. © prohibition in the text cannot with reaſon be 
extended to them. And if no man would al- 
low himſelf to ſay any thing to the prejudice of 
another man's good name, but in theſe x and the 
Uke caſes, the tongues of men would be very 
innocent, and the world would be very quiet. 
I proceed in the 

IIId place, To conſider the evil of this prac- 
tice; both in the cauſes and the conſequences 
of it. 

Firſt; We will confider the cauſes of it. And 

it commonly ſprings from one or more of theſe 
evil roots. | 

1. One of the deepeſt and moſt common 
cauſes of Evil- ſpeaking is ill- nature and cruelty 
of diſpoſition : and by a general miſtake ill- na- 
ture paſſeth for wit, as cunning doth for wiſ- 

dom; though in truth they are nothing akin 
to one another, but as far diſtant as vice and 
virtue. 

And there is no greater evidence of the bad 
temper of mankind, than the general proneneſs 
of men to this vice, For (as our Saviour ſays) 

out of the abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeak- 
eth. And therefore men do commonly incline 
to the cenſorious and uncharitable fide : which 
Gu human nature to be ſtrangely diſtorted 
from 
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from its original rectitude and innocency. The 
wit of man doth- more naturally vent itſelf in 

ſatire and cenſure than in praiſe and panegyrick. 
When men ſet themſelves to commend, it 


comes hardly from them, and not without 


reat force and ſtraining ; and if any thing be 
fitly ſaid in that kind, it doth hardly reliſh with 
moſt men: but in the way of invective, the in- 
vention of men is a plentiful and never-failing 
ſpring: and this kind of wit is not more eaſy 
t — it is acceptable: it is greedily entertained 
and greatly applauded, and every man is glad 
to hear others abuſed, not conſidering how ſoon 
it may come to his own turn- to lie down and 
make ſport for others. Me 
To ſpeak evil of others, is almoſt become the 
general entertainment of all companies: and 
the great and ſerious buſineſs of moſt meetings 
and. viſits, after the neceſſary ceremonies and 
compliments are over, is to fit down and back- 
bite all the world. Tis the ſauce of conver- 
ſation, and all diſcourſe is counted but flat and 
dull which hath not ſomething of piquaney and 
ſharpneſs in it againſt ſomebody. For men ge- 
nerally love rather to hear evil of others than 
good, and are ſecretly pleaſed with ill reports, 
and drink them in with greedineſs and delight-: 
though at the ſame time they have ſo much 
| juſtice, as to hate thoſe that propagate them; 
and ſo much wit, as to conclude that theſe - 


very petſons will do the ſame for them in an- 


other place and company, _ 7 2 

But eſpecially, if it concerns one of another 
party, and that differs from us in matters of 
+ FO Bc Hh reli- 
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religion; in this caſe, all parties ſeem to be 
agreed that they do God great ſervice in blaſting 
the reputation of their adverſaries : and though 
they all pretend to be Chriſtians, and thediſciples 
of him who taught nothing but kindneſs and 
meekneſs and charity; yet it is ſtrange to ſee 
with what a ſavage and murderous diſpoſition 
they will fly at one another's reputation and 
tear it in pieces: and whatever other ſcruples 
they may have, they make none to beſpatter 
one another in the moſt bitter and ſlanderous 
manner. | | 8. 
But if they hear any good of their adverſaries, 
with what nicety and caution do they receive 
it? Flow many objections do they raiſe againſt 
it? and with what coldneſs do they at laſt ad- 
mit it? It is very well, fay they, if it be true. 
I ſhall be glad to hear it confirmed. I never 
heard ſo much good of him before. You are 
a good man yourſelf, but have a care you be 
not deceived. „ 

Nay it is well, if to ballance the matter, and 
| ſet things even, they do not clap ſome infirm- 
ity and fault into the other ſcale, that ſo the 
enemy may not go off with flying colours. 

But on the other ſide, every man is a good 
and ſubſtantial author of an ill report. I do 
not apply this to any one ſort of men, though 
all are to blame in this way; Hiacos intra muros 
peccatur, & extra. To ſpeak impartially, the 
zealots of all parties have got a ſcurvy trick of 
lying for the truth. | 

But of all ſorts of people, I have obſerved 
the prieſts and bigots of the church of Rome 


FF 
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to be the ableſt in this way, and to have the 
ſtrongeſt faith for a luſty falſhood and calumny. 
Others will bandy a falle report, and toſs it 
from one hand to another ; but I never knew 
any that would ſo hug a lie and be fo very fond 
of it. They ſeem to be deſcribed by St. John 
in that expreſſion in the Revelation, wo ger ver 
loveth and maketh a lie. 

Another ſhrewd | gn that in- nature lies at the 


root of this vice is, that we eaſily forget the 


that is ſaid of others, and ſeldom make 
mention of it; but the contrary ſticks with us, 


and lies uppermoſt in our memories, and is 


ready to come out upon all occaſions; and 
which is yet more ill- natured and unjuſt, many 
times when we do not believe it ourſelves we 
tell it to others, with this charitable caution, 
that we hope it is not true, but in the mean 
time we give it our paſs, and venture it to take 
its fortune to be believed or not, accotding to 
the charity of thoſe into whoſe hands it comes. 
Secondly, another cauſe of the common- 
neſs of this vice is, that many are ſo bad them- 
ſelves, in one kind or other. For to think 
and ſpeak ill of others is not only a bad thing, 
but a fign of a bad man. Our bleſſed Saviour, 


ſpeaking of the evil of the laſt days, mY this 


as the reaſon of the great decay of charity 
among men; Becauſe iniquity ſhall abound, the 
love of many ſhall wax cold. Matth. xxiv. 12. 
When men are bad themſelves, they are glad of 
any opportunity to cenſure others, and are always 
apt to ſuſpect that evil of other men whichthey 
know by themſelves. They cannot have a 
H h 2 good 
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good opinion of themſelves, and therefore are 
very unwilling to have ſo of any body elſe; a9 
for this reaſon they endeavour to bring men 
to a level, hoping it will be ſome juſtifcation 
of them if they can but render others as bad 
as themſelves. 
. +, Thirdly, another ſource of this vice is malice 
and revenge. When men are in heat and paſ- 
ſion they do not conſider what is true, but what 
is ſpiteful and miſchievous; and ſpeak evil of 
others in revenge of ſome injury which they 
have received from them : and when they are 
blinded by their paſſions, - they lay about them 
madly and at a venture, not much- caring 
whether the evil they ſpeak be true or not. 
Nay many are ſo deviliſh, as to invent and 
raile falſe reports on purpoſe to blaſt mens re- 
putation. This is a diabolical temper, and 
therefore St. James tells us that the fanderous 
tongue is ſet on fire of hell; and the devil hath 
his very name from calumny and falſe accuſa- 
tion; and it is his nature too, for he is always 
ready to ſtir up and foment this evil ſpirit a- 
Mong men: nay, the Scripture tells us that he 
hath the malice and impudence to accuſe good 
men before God; as he did Job, charging him 
with hypocriſy to God himſelt ; who, he knows, 
does know the hearts of all the children of men. 
Fourthly, another cauſe of Evil-ſpeaking is 
envy. Men look with an evil eye upon the 
good that is in others, and think that their re- 
putation obſcures them, and that their com- 
mendable qualities do ſtand in their light; and 
' therefore they do what oy can to caſt a cloud 
- ba N | over 
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over them, that the bright ſhining of their 
virtues may not ſcorch them. This makes 
them greedily to entertain, and induſtriouſly 
to publiſh any thing that may ſerve to that pur- 
Pole, thereby to raiſe themſelves upon the 
ruins of other mens reputation: and there- 
fore as ſoon as they have got an ill report of 
any good man by the end, to work they pre- 


ſently go to ſend it abroad by the firſt poſt: 


for the ſtring is always ready upon their bow 

to let fly this arrow with an incredible ſwift- 
neſs, through city and country; for fear the 
innocent man's juſtifieation ſhould-overtake it. 

PFifthly, another cauſe” of -Evil-ſpeaking is 
impertinence and curioſity; an itch of talking 

and meddling in the affairs of other men, 

which do no wiſe concern them. Some per- 

ſons love to mingle themſelves in all buſineſs, 
and are loth to ſeem ignorant of ſo important 
a piece of news as the faults and follies of men, 

or any bad thing that is talked of in good 

company. And therefore they do with great 

care pick up ill ſtories, as good matter ot diſ- 

courſe in the next company that is worthy of 

them: and this perhaps not out of any great ma- 
lice, but for want of ſomething better to talk of, 

and becauſe their parts lie chiefly that way. 

Laaſtly, men do this many times out of wan- 
tonneſs and for diverſion. So little do light and 
vain men conſider, that a man's reputation is 
too great and tender a concernment to be 

jeſted withal; and that a ſlanderous tongue 
bites like a ſerpent, and wounds like a fword.. 

For what can be more barbarous next to ſport- 

ing with a man's life, than to play with his 
H h 3 honour 
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honour and reputation, which to ſome men is 
dearer to them than their lives? 

It is a cruel pleaſure which ſome men take in 
worrying the reputation of others much bet- 
ter than themſelves; and this only to divert 
themſelves and the company. Solomon com- 
pares this ſort of men to diſtracted perſons; 
As a madman, ſaith he, who. caſteth fire-brands, 
arraws, and death, ſo is the man that decetvetb 
bis neighbour ; the LXX. render it ſ is the man 
that Bfameth bis neighbour, and ſaith, Am I not 
in ſport ? Such, and ſo bad are the cauſes of 
this vice. 1 proceed to conſider, in the 

Second place, the ordinary, but very per- 
nicious conſequences and effects of it; bott 
others, and to ourſelves. 

Firſt, to others; the parties I mean that 
are flandered. To them it is certainly a great 
injury, and commonly a high provocation, but 
always matter of no ſmall grief and trouble to 
them. | 

It is certainly a great injury, and if the evil 
which we ſay of them be not true, it is an in- 
jury beyond imagination, and beyond all poſ- 
ſible reparation. And though we ſhould do 
our utmoſt endeavour afterwards towards their 
vindication, yet that makes but very little a- 
mends; becauſe the vindication ſeldom reacheth 
ſo far as the repraach, and becauſe commonly 
men are neither ſo forward to ſpread the vin- 
dication, nor is it ſo eaſily received after ill 
impreſſions are once made. The ſolicitous vin- 
dication of a man's ſelf is, at the beſt, but an 


e ; and for he moſt- part a man had 
| better 
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better fit ſtill, than to run the hazard of e 
the matter worſe by playing it. 

I will add one thing more, that it is an in- 
jury that deſcends to a man's children and 
poſterity; becauſe the good or ill name of th 
father is derived down to them; and many 
times the beſt thing he hath to leave them is 
the reputation of his unblemiſhed virtue and 
worth: and do we make no conſcience to rob 
his innocent children of the beſt part of this 
ſmall patrimony, and of all the kindneſs that- 
would have been done them for their father's 
fake, if his reputation had not been ſo un- 
deſervedly ſtained ? Is it no crime by the 
breath of our mouth at once to blaſt a man's 
reputation, and to ruin his children, perhaps 
to all poſterity ? Can we make a jeſt of ſo ſe- 
rious a matter? of an injury fo very bard to 
be repented of as it ought, becauſe in ſuch a 
caſe no repentance will be acceptable without 
reſtitution, if it be in our power. And per- 
haps it will undo us in this world to make it; 
and if we do it not, will be our ruin in the 
other. 

I will put the caſe at the beſt, that the mat- 
ter of the ſlander is true; yet no man's repu- 
tation is conſiderably ſtained, though never ſo 
deſervedly, without great harm and damage to 
him. And it is great odds but the matter by 
paſſing through ſeveral hands is aggravated be- 
2 truth, every one out of his bounty be- 

apt to add ſomething to it. 

"ot beſides the injury, it is commonly a very 
high provocation. And the conſequence of 

h 4 that 
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that may be as bad as we can imagine, and 
may end in dangerous and deſperate quar- 
rels. This reaſon the wiſe ſon of Sirach gives 
why we'ſhould defame no man: Ecclus xix. 8, 
9. M berber it be, ſays he, 10 4 friend or a foe, 
tall not of other mens lives. For be hath heard 
and obſerved thee ; that is, one way or other it 
will probably come to his knowledge; and 
when the time cometh be will ſhew bis hatred ; 
that is, he will take the firſt _—— to re- 
venge it. 5 

At the beſt, it is deere matter of grief to 
the perſon that is defamed : and Chriſtianity, 
which is the beſt natured inſtitation in the 
world, forbids us the doing of thoſe things 
whereby we may grieve ane another. A man's 
gobd name is a tender thing, and a wound 
there finks deep into the ſpirit even of 'a wiſe 
and good man: and the more innocent any 
man is in this kind, the more ſenſible is he of 
this hard uſage ; becauſe he never treats others 
fo, nor is he conſcious to himſelf that he bath 
deſerved it. 

Secondly, the conſequences of this vice are 
as bad or worſe to ourſelves. Whoever is 
wont to ſpeak evil of others, gives a bad cha- 
rater of himſelf, even to thoſe: whom he de. 
fires to pleaſe ; who, if they be wiſe enough, 
will conclude that he ſpeaks of them to others, 
as he does of others to them: and were it not 
for that fond partiality which men have for 
themſelves, no man could be ſo blind as not to 
ſee this, 
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And it is very worthy of our conſideration, 
which our Saviour fays in this very- caſe, that 
with what meaſure we mere to others, it ſhall be 
meaſured to us again; and that many times 
heaped up, and running over. Matth. vii. For 
there is hardly any thing wherein mankind do 
uſe more ſtrict fuſtice and equality, than in 
rendring evil for evil, and railing for railing. 

Nay, revenge often goes further than' words. 
A reproachful and ſlanderous yum] hath coſt 
many a man a duel, and in that the loſs of 
his own life, or the murder of another, perhaps 
with the loſs of his on ſoul : and I have vr. 
wondered that among Chriſtians this matter is 
no more laid to heart. 

And though neither of theſe great -miſctilefs 
ſhould happen to us, yet this may be inconve- 
nient enough many other ways. For no man 
knows in the chance of things, and the mu- 
tability of human affaits, whoſe kindneſs and 
good- will he may come to ſtand in need of be- 
fore he dies. So that did a man only conſult his 
own ſafety and quiet, he ought to refrain from 
Evil- ſpeaking. What man is be, faith the Pſal- 
miſt, that 40rd l life, and loveth many days, that 
he may ſee good : keep thy tongue from evil, and 
and thy lips from Healing 22 Pſal. xxxiv. 
12, 1 

Ware there is an infinitely greater danger aig 
ing over us from God, If we allow ourſelves. 
in this evil practice, all our religion is good for 
nothing. 80 St. James exprelly tells us: V 
any man among you ſeem to be religious, and 
bridleth not bis tongue, but deceiveth his own 


 beart, 
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beart, that man's religion is vain. Jam. i. 26. 
And St. Paul puts flanderers and revilers 
amongſt thoſe that ſhall not inberit the kingdom 
of Ged. 1 Cor. vi. 10. And our bleſſed Sa- 
viour hath told us, that by our wordt wwe ſhall 
be juſtified, and by our words we ſhall be con- 
demned. To which I will add the counſel 
given us by the wiſe man, Refrain your tongue 
from backbiting, for there is no word ſo ſecret 
that ſhall go for nought, and the mouth that flan- 
dereth ſlayeth the ſoul. Wiſdom of Solomon, 

chap. i. ver. 11. I proceed in the 

IVth place, to add ſome further argument 
and conſiderations to take men off from this 
vice: as, | | 
Firſt, that the uſe of ſpeech is a peculiar 
prerogative of man above other creatures, and 
| beſtowed upon him for ſome excellent end and 
purpoſe : that by this faculty we might com- 
municate our thoughts more eaſily to one ano- 
ther, and conſult together for our mutual com- 
fort and benefit: not to enable us to be hurtful 
and injurious, but helpful and beneficial to one 
another. The Pſalmiſt, as by interpreters is ge- 
nerally thought, calls our tongue our glory; 
there with we praiſe God, and bleſs men. Now 
to bleſs is to ſpeak well of any, and to with them 
well. So that we pervert the uſe of ſpeech, 
and turn our glory into ſhame, when we abuſe 
this faculty to the injury and reproach of any. 
Secondly, conſider how cheap a kindneſs it 
is to ſpeak well, at leaſt not to ſpeak ill of any 
body. A good word is an eaſy obligation, but 
not to ſpeak ill requires only our ſilence, _—_— 

co 
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coſts us nothing. Some inſtances- of charity 
are chargeable; as to relieve the wants and ne- 
ceſſities of others: the expence deters many 
from this kind of charity. But were a man 
never ſo covetous, he might afford another 
man his good word; at leaſt he might refrain 
from ſpeaking ill of him; eſpecially if it be 
conſidered how dear many have paid for a ſlan- 
derous and reproachful word. | 

Thirdly, conſider that no quality doth or 
dinarily recommend one more to the favour 
and good-will of men, than to be free from 
this vice. Every one deſires ſuch a man's 
friendſhip, and is apt to repoſe a great truſt and 
confidence in him : and when he is dead; men 
will praiſe him: and next to piety towards God, 
and righteouſneſs to men, nothing is thought 
a more fignificant commendation, than that he 
was never, or very rarely heard to ſpeak ill of 
any. It was a ſingular character of a Ro- 
man gentleman, neſcivit quid efſet maledicere, 
« he — not what it was to give any man an 
« ill word. | | 1 

Fourthly, let every man lay his hand upon 
his heart, and conſider how himſelf is apt to 
be affected with this uſage. Speak thy con- 
ſcience, man, and ſay whether, as bad as thou 
art, thou wouldſt not be glad to have every 
man's, eſpecially every good man's good word? 
And to have thy faults concealed, and not to 
be hardly ſpoken of, though it may be not al- 
together without truth, by thoſe whom thou 
didſt never offend by word or deed ? But with 
what face or reaſon doſt thou expect this from 

| others, 
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others, to whom thy carriage hath been ſo con- 
trary? Nothing ſure is mote equal and reaſon- 
able than that known rule, «vba? thou wowlaft 
ave no man do to thee, 'that db thou to no man. 
Fifthly, when you are going to ſpeak re- 
proachfully of others, conſider whether you do 
not lie open to juſt reproach in the ſame, or 
ſome other kind. Therefore give no occaſion, 
no — of -this barbarous nlage ol one 
another. 799 
There are very few ſo innocent ws FAN 
either from infirmities or greater faults, as not 
to be - obnoxious to reproach upon one account 
or other; even the wiſeſt and moſt virtu- 
ous, and moſt perfect among men have ſome 
-litle vanity, or affectation, which lays them 
open to the rallery of a mimical malici- 
ous vit: therefore we ſhould often turn our 
thoughts upon ourſelves, and look into that 
part - the wallet which men commonly fling 
over their ſhoulders and keep behind — 
that they may not ſee their own faults: and 
when we have ſearched that well, let us re- 
member our Saviour's rule, be that is without 
fin, let bim caft the firſt fie. 10.20, 2363 
- Laſtly, conſider that it is in many caſes as 
— a charity to conceal the evil you hear and 
of others, as if you relieved them in a 
great neceſſity. And we think him a hard- 
— man that will not beſtow a ſmall alms 
upon one in great want. It is an excellent 
advice which the ſon of Sirach — to this 
purpoſe; Talk not of other men's lives; if thou 


" of beard a word, let it die with thee * be 
old 
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bold it will not e. Eeclus air. 10. I 

ſhall in the 

Vth and laſt place; give nod — and — 

rections for the prevention and cure of this 
reat evil among men. 

Firſt, never ſay any evil of 4 any: man, but 
what you certainly know. Whenever you po- 
ſitively accuſe and indite any man of any crime, 
though it be in private and among friends, 
ſpeak as you were upon your oath, becauſe 
God ſees and hears you. This not only charity, 
but juſtice and regard to truth do demand of us. 
He that eaſily credits an ill report is almoſt as 
faulty as the firſt inventor of it. For though 
you do not make, yet you gg propagate 
a lye, - Therefore never ſpeak evil of any upon 
common fame, which for the moſt: part is 
falſe, but almoſt always uncertain whether 
be true or not. f 
Not but that it is a fault, i in moſt caſas; to 
report the evil of men which is true, and 
which we certainly know to be ſo: but if I 
cannot prevail to make men wholly to abſtain 
from this fault, I would be glad to compound 
with ſome perſons, and to gain this point of 
them however; becauſe it will retrench nine 
parts in ten of the Evil- ſpeaking that is in the 
world. | 

_ Secondly, - before you fpeak evil of any man 
conſider whether he hath not obliged you by 
ſome real kindneſs, and then it is a bad return 
to ſpeak ill of him who hath done us good. 
Conlider alfo, whether you may not come here- 
after to be acquainted with him, related to him, 
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or obliged by him, whom you have thus in- 
jured ? And how will you then be aſhamed 
when you reflect upon it, and perhaps have 
reaſon alſo to believe that he to whom you have 
done this injury is not ignorant of it? - 
Conſider likewiſe, whether in the chance of 
human affairs, you may not ſome time or o- 
ther come to ſtand in need of his favour; and 
how incapable this carriage of yours towards 
him will render you of it? And whether it 
may not be in his power to revenge a ſpiteful 
and needleſs word by a ſhrewd turn ? So that 
if a man made no conſcience of hurting others, 
yet he ſhould in prudence have ſome confider- 
ation of himiclf. 2 55 
Thirdly, let us accuſtom ourſelves to pity 
the faults of men, and to be truly ſorry for 
them, and then we ſhall take no pleaſure in 
publiſhing them. And this common humanity 
requires of us, conſidering the great infirmities 
of human nature, and that we ourſelves alſo 
are liable to be tempted: conſidering likewiſe, 
how ſevere a puniſhment every fault and miſ- 
carriage is to itſelf ; and how terribly it ex- 
poſeth a man to the wrath of God, both in 
this world and the other. He is not a good 
Chriſtian, that is not heartily forry for the faults 
even of his greateſt enemies; and if he be ſo, 
he will diſcover them no farther than is neceſ- 
ſary to ſome good end. 
- Fourthly, whenever we hear any man Evil- 
ſpoken of, if we know any good of him let us 
47 that. It is always the more humane and 


the more honourable part to ſtand * 
20 e 
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the defence and vindication of others, than to 
accuſe and beſpatter them. Poſſibly the good 
you have heard of them may not be true, but 
it is much more probable that the evil which 
you have heard of them is not true neither : 
however it is better to preſerve the credit of a 
bad man, than to ſtain the reputation of the 
innocent. And if there were any need that a 
man ſhould be Evil-ſpoken of, it is but fair 
and equal that his good and bad qualities 
ſhould be mentioned together ; otherwiſe he 
may be ſtrangely miſrepreſented, and an indif- 
ferent man may be made-a monſter. 

They that will obſerve nothing in a wiſe 
man, but his overſights and follies; nothing in a 

man, but his failings and infirmities, may 
make a ſhift to render a very wiſe and good man 
very deſpicable. If one ſhould heap together 
all the paſſionate ſpeeches, all the froward and 
imprudent actions of the beſt man; all that he 
had ſaid or done amiſs in his whole life, and 
preſent it all at one view, concealing his w iſ- 
dom and virtues; the man in this diſguiſe 
would look like a mad-man or a fury: and yet 
if his life were fairly repreſented, and juſt in 
the ſame manner it was led; and his many and 
great virtues ſet over againſt his failings and 
infirmities, he would appear to all the world 
to be an admirable and excellent perſon, But 
how many and great ſoever any man's ill qua- 
lities are, it is but juſt that with all this hea- 
vy load of faults he ſhould have the due praiſe 

of the few real virtues that are in him. 
Fifthly, that you may not ſpeak ill of any, 
do 
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not delight to hear ill of them. Give no 
countenance to buſy-bodies, and thoſe that love 

to talk of other mens faults : or if you cannot 
decently reprove them becauſe of their quality, 
then divert the diſcourſe ſome other way ; or 
if you cannot do that, by ſeeming not to mind 
it, you may ſufficiently. ſignify that you do not 

like it, 
Sixthly, let every man mind himſelf, and 
his own duty and concernment. Do but en- 
deayour in good earneſt to mend thyſelf, and 
it will be work enough for one man, and leave 
thee but little time to talk of others. When 
Plato withdrew from the court of Dionyſius, 
who would fain have had a famous philoſopher 
for his flatterer, they parted in ſome unkindneſs, 
and Dionyſus bade him not to ſpeak ill of him 
when he was returned into Greece; Plato told 
him, he had no leiſure for it ; meaning, that 
he had better things to mind, than to take up 
his thoughts and talk with the faults of ſo bad 
a man, ſo notoriouſly known to all the world. 
> Laſtly, let us ſet a watch before the door of 
our lips, and not ſpeak but upon conſideration : 
I do not mean to ſpeak finely, but fitly, Eſ- 
pecially when thou ſpeakeſt of others, con- 
fider of whom, and what thou art going to 
ſpeak : uſe great caution. and circumſpection 
in this matter: look well about thee ; on every 
ſide of the thing, and on every perſon in the 
company, before thy words. ſlip from thee ; 
which when they are once out of thy lips, 
are for eyer out of thy power. 5 
| Not 
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Not that men ſhould be ſullen in company, 
and ſay nothing; or ſo ſtiff in converſation, as 
to drop nothing but aphoriſms and oracles : 
eſpecially, among equals and friends, we ſhould 


not be ſo reſerved as if we would have it taken . 
for a mighty favour that we vouchſafe to ſay 


any thing. If a man had the underſtanding 
of an angel, he muſt be contented to abate 


ſomething of this exceſs of wiſdom, for fear 


of being thought cunning. The true art of 
converſation, if any body can hit upon it, ſeems 


to be this ; an appearing freedom and openneſs, 


with a reſolute reſervedneſs as little appearing 
as is poſſible. | 


All that I mean by this caution is, that we 


ſhould conſider well what we ſay, eſpecially of 
others. And to this end we ſhould endeavour 


to get our minds furniſhed with matter of diſ- 


courſe concerning things uſeful in themſelves, 
and not hurtful to others: and, if we have 
but a mind wiſe enough, and good enough, we 
may eaſily find a field large enough for inno- 
cent converſation ; ſuch as will harm nobody, 
and yet be acceptable enough to the better 
and wiſer part of mankind :- and why ſhould 
any one be at the coſt of playing the-fool to 
gratify any body whatſoever. ; 

I have done with the five things I propound- 
£d to ſpeak to upon this argument. But be- 
cauſe hardly any thing can be ſo clear, but 
ſomething may be ſaid againſt itz nor any thing 
ſo bad, but ſomething may be pleaded in ex- 
cuſe for it: I ſhall therefore take notice of two 
or three pleas that may be made for it. 

Vol. II. Ii Firſt, 


— — — — — - — — — 
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- Firſt, ſome pretend mighty injury and pro- 
vocation. If in the ſame kind, it ſeems thou 


art ſenſible of it; and therefore thou of all men 


oughteſt to abſtain from it; but in what kind 


. ſoever it be, the chriſtian religion forbids re- 


venge. Therefore do not plead one fin in ex- 
cuſe of another, and make revenge an apology 
for reviling. 

\ Secondly, it is alledged by others, with a 
little better grace, that if this doctrine were 
practiſed, converſation would be ſpoiled, and 


there would not be matter enough for pleaſant 


diſcourſe and entertainment. 
I anſwer, the deſign of this diſcourſe is to 


- redreſs a great evil in converſation, and that I 


hope which mends it will not ſpoil it. And 


however, if mens tongues lay a little more ſtill, 


and moſt of us ſpake a good deal leſs than we 


do, both of ourſelves and others, I ſee no great 


harm in it: I hope we might for all that live 
comfortably and in good health, and ſee many 


good days. David, I am ſure, preſcribes it as 
an excellent receipt, in his opinion, for a ; | 


and chearful, and long life, to refrain from Evil- 
ſpeaking, Pſal. xxxiv. 12, 13. What man is he 
that defireth life, and loveth many days that be 


- may ſee good? Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from ſpeaking falſhood. 


But granting that there is ſome pleaſure in 
invective, I hope there is a great deal more in 
Innocence : and the more any man conſiders this, 


the truer he will find it; and whenever we 
are ſerious, we ourſelves cannot but acknow- - 


ledge it, When a man examines himſelf im- 
5 partially 
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partially before the ſacrament, or is put in 
mind upon a death: bed to make reparation for 
injuries done in this kind, he will then cer- 
tainly be of this mind, and wiſh he had not 
done them. For this certainly is one neceſ- 
ſary qualification for the bleſſed ſacrament, that 
we be in love and charity with all our neighbours 3 
with which temper of mind this A is ut- 
terly inconſiſtent. 

Thirdly, there is yet a more ſpecious plea 
than either of the former, that men will be 
encouraged to do ill if they can eſcape the 
tongues of men; as they would do if this doc- 
trine did effectually take place; becauſe by this 
means one great reſtraint from doing evil would 

be taken away, which theſe good men, who 

are ſo bent upon. reforming the world, think 
would be great pity. For many who will ven- 
ture upon the diſpleaſure of God, will yet ab- 
ſtain from doing bad things for fear of reproach 
from men: beſides, that this ſeems the moſt 
proper puniſhment of many faults which the 
laws of men can take no notice of, 

Admitting all this to be true, yet it does not 
ſeem ſo good and laudable a way to puniſh one 
fault by another: but let no man encourage 
| himſelf in an evil way with his hope, that he 
ſhall eſcape the cenſure of men: when J have 
ſaid all I can, there will, I fear, be Evil-ipeak- 
ing enough in the world to chaſtiſe them that 
do ill : and though we ſhould hold our peace, 
there will be bad tongues enow to reproach 
men with theirevil doings. I * could but 
be perfwaded to make the experiment fot a little 

Ii 2 whhile, 
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while, whether men would not be ſufficiently 
laſhed for their faults, though we fat 155 and 
ſaid nothing. | 

So that there is no need at all that good men 
ſhould be concerned in this odious work. 
There will always be offenders and malefactors 
enough to be executioners to inflict this puniſh- 
ment upon one another. Therefore let no 
man preſume upon impunity on the one hand; 
and on the other, let no man deſpair but that 
this buſineſs will be ſufficiently done one way 
or other. I am very much miſtaken, if we 
may not ſafely truſt an ill-natured world that 
there will be no failure of juſtice in this kind. 

And here, if I durſt, I would fain have ſaid 
a word or two concerning that more public ſort 
of obliquy by lampoons and libels, ſo much in 
faſhion in this witty age. But 1 have no mind 
to provoke a very terrible ſort of men. Yet 
thus much I hope may be ſaid without offence, 
that how much ſoever men are pleaſed to ſee 
others abuſed in this kind, yet it is always 
grievous when it comes to their own turn : 
however, I cannot but hope that every man 
that impartially conſiders, muſt own it to be a 
fault of a very high nature, to revile thoſe 
whom God hath placed in authority over us, 
and to: fander the footſteps of the Lord's anoint- 
ed: eſpecially ſince it is ſo expreſly written, thou 
ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the rulers of thy people. 

Having repreſented the great evil of this 
vice, it might not now be improper to ſay 
ſomething to thoſe who ſuffer by it. Are we 
guilty of the evil ſaid of us? Let us _—y 

| an 
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and cut off all occaſions for the future; and 
ſo turn the mailce of our enemies to our own 
advantage, and defeat their ill intentions by 
7 ſo good an uſe of it: and then it will 
| for us to have been evil-ſpoken of. 
Are we innocent? We may ſo much the 
better bear it patiently; imitating herein the 
pattern of our bleſſed Saviour, who when be 
was reviled, reviled not again, but committed 
bimſelf to him that judgeth righteoufly. 

Wie may confider likewiſe, that though it 
be a misfortune to be evil-ſpoken of, it is their 
fault that do it, and not ours; and therefore 
ſhould nor put us into paſſion; becauſe an- 
other man's being injurious to me is no good 


reaſon why I ſhould be uneaſy to myſelf. We 


ſhould not revenge the injuries done to us, 
no not upon them that do them, much leſs up- 
on ourſelves. Let no man's provocation make 
thee loſe thy patience. Be not ſuch a fool, 
as to part with any one virtue, becauſe ſome 
menare ſo malicious as to endeavour to rob thee 


of the reputation of all the reſt. When men 


ſpeak ill of thee, do as Plato faid he would do 
in that caſe; live ſo, as that — may be- 


% lieve them.” 


All that now 3 is to reflect upon what | 


hath been ſaid, and to urge you and myſelf to 
do accordingly. For all is nothing, it we do 
not practiſe what we ſo plainly ſee to be our 
duty. Many are ſo taken up with the deep 
points and myſteries of religion, that they never 
think of the common duties and offices of. hu- 
man life, But faith and a good life are fo far 


Iiz from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


f 
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from claſhing with one another, that the 
Chriſtian religion hath made them inſeparable. 
True faith is neceſſary in order to a good life, 
and a good life is the genuine product of a right 
belief; and therefore the one never ought to be 
preſſed to the prejudice of the other. | 

I foreſee what will be ſaid, becauſe I have 
heard it ſo often ſaid in the like caſe ; that 
there is not-one word of Jeſus Chriſt in all this. 
No more is there in the text. And yet I hope 
that Jeſus Chriſt-is truly preached, whenever 
his will and laws, and the duties injoined by the 
Chriſtian religion, are.inculcated upon us. 
But ſome men are pleaſed to ſay, that this is 
morality : I anſwer that this is Scripture: mora- 
lity, and Chriſtian morality, and who hath any 
thing to ſay againſt that? Nay, I will go yet 
farther, that no man ought to pretend to believe 
the Chriſtian religion, who lives in the neglect of 
ſo plain a duty; and in the practice of a fin fo 
clearly condemned by it, as this of Evil- ſpeak- 
K | 5 ; 11 

But becauſe; the word of God is quick and 
powerful, and ſharper than a two-edged fword, 
yea ſharper than calumny itſelf ; and pierceth 
the very hearts and conſciences of men, laying 
us open to ourſelves, _——_— us of our 
more ſecret as well as our more viſible faults ; 


I ſhall therefore at one view repreſent to you 
what is diſperſedly ſaid concerning this fin in 
the holy word of God, N 
And I have purpoſely reſerved this to the 
" aft, becauſe it is more perſuaſive and pene- 
trating than. any human diſcourſe, And to 
this end be pleaſed to conſider in what * 
. f © 
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the Holy Ghoſt doth uſually mention this fin- 
There is ſcarce: any black catalogue of fins in 


the Bible but we find this among them; in the 


company of the very worſt actions and moſt 
irregular paſſions of men. Out of the heart, ſays 
our Saviour, Matth. xv. 19. proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, falſe- 
witneſs, evil-ſpeakings. And the apoſtle, Rom. 
i. 29. ranks backbiters, with fornicators, and 
murderers, and haters of God; and with thoſe 
of whom it is expreſly ſaid, 1 Cor, vi. 10. that 
1 inherit the kingdom of God. © 

And when he enumerates the ſins of. the 
laſt times, men, ſays he, 2 Tim. iii. 2, 3. ſhall 
be lovers of themſelves,” covetous, boaſters, evil- 
ſpeakers, without" natural affetfion, per fidious,, 
. joſe accuſers, &c. And which is the ſtrangeſt 

all, they who are ſaid to be guilty of theſe 
great vices and enormities are noted by the 
apoſtle to be great pretenders to religion; for 


ſo it follows in the next words, having a form of 


godlineſs, but denying the power thereof So that 
it is no new thing for men to make a more 
than ordinary profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and 
yet at the ſame time to live in a moſt palpa- 
ble contradiction to the precepts of that holy 
religion: as if any pretence to myſtery, and 


I know not what extraordinary attainments in 


the knowledge of Chriſt, could exempt- men 

from obedience to his laws, and ſet them above 

the virtues of a good life. 

And now after all this, do we hardly think 
that to be a fin, which is in Striptacs ſo fre- 


om ranked with murder and adultery and 
Ii 4 the 
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the blackeſt crimes; ſuch as are inconſiſtent 
with the life and power of religion, and will 
certainly ſhut men out of the kingdom o God? 
Do we believe the Bible to be the word of 
God? And can we allow ourſelves in the com- 
mon practice of a ſin, than which there is 
hardly any fault of mens lives more frequently 
mentioned, more ſeverely reproved, and more 
odiouſly branded in that holy book ? ; 
Conſider ſeriouſly theſe — Pſal. xv. 1: 
Who fpall abide in hy tabernacle, who ſhall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that backbiteth not with his 
tongue, nor taketh up a reproach againſt his 
neighbour. Have you never heard what our 
Saviour ſays, that , every idle word we muſt 
give an account in the day of judgment; that by 
thy words thou ſhalt be Gu ified, and by thy words 
thou ſhalt be condemned? What can be more 
ſevere than that of St. James? I any man 
among you ' ſeemeth to be religious, and Gridieth 
not bis tongue, that man's rehgion is vain. 

To conclude :-the fin, which I have now 
warned men againſt, is plainly condemned. by 
the word of God ; and the duty which I have 
now. been perſuading you to, is eaſy for every 
man to underſtand, not hard for any man, that 
can but reſolve to keep a good guard upon him- 
ſelf for ſome time, by the grace of God to 
practiſe ; and moſt reaſonable for all men, but 
eſpecially for all Chriſtians to obſerve. It is as 
eaſy as a reſolute ſilence upon juſt occaſion ; as 
reaſonable as prudence and juſtice and charity, 
and the preſervation of peace and good will 
among men, can make it; and of as — 

| | an 
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and indiſpenſable an obligation, as the au- 


thority of God can render any thing. 

Upon all which conſiderations let every one 
of us be perſuaded to take up David's deli- 
berate reſolution, Pſal. xxxix. 1. I ſaid, I will 
take heed to my ways, that I offend not with my 
tongue. And I do verily believe, that would 
we but heartily pos wn to amend this one 
fault, we ſhould ſoon be better men in our 


whole lives: I mean, that the correcting of 


this vice, together with thoſe that are nearly 
allied to it, and may at the fame time, and al- 
moſt with the ſame reſolution and care be cor- 
rected, would make us owners of a great many 
conſiderable virtues, and carry us on a good wa 
towards perfection; it being hardly to be ima- 
gined that a man that makes conſcience of his 
words ' ſhould not take an equal or a greater 
care of his actions. And this I take to be 
both the true meaning, and the true reaſon of 
that ſaying of St. James, and with which ſhall 
conclude : If any man WY. not in _ the 
Jame is a perfect man. | 


Jo Now the God of ce, who bronghit 
again from the dead our Lord Jeſus 
_ * Chriſt, the great ſhepherd of the ſheep, 
* through the blood of the everlaſting 
4 covenant, make you perfect in every 
e good word and work, to do his will; 
* working in you always that which is 
« well pleaſing in his fight, through Je- 
* ſus Chriſt, to whom be glory for ever, 


Amen. 
SERMON 
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7 any man among you Lem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but decerveth his own 
beart, this man's region is Vain. 


F the many duties owing both to God 
and our neighbour, there are ſcarce 
any men ſo bad, as not to acquit themſelves 
of ſome, and few ſo g0oJ, I fear, as to your? 
ti all.. _. 
Every man ſeems willing enough to com- 
pound the matter, and adopt ſo much of 
the ſyſtem, as will leaſt interfere with his 
princip 47 and ruling. paſſion ;. and for thoſe 
rts, bhich would occaſion a more trouble- 
2 e oppoſition, to conſider. them as bard ſay- 
ße and ſo leave them for thoſe to practiſe, 
oſe natural tempers are better ſuited for the 
ſtruggle: So that a man ſhall be covetous, 
| oppreſ- 
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oppreſſive, revengeful, neither a lover of truth, 


or common honeſty, and yet, at the ſame time, 


ſhall be very religious, and ſo ſanctified, as not 
once to fail of paying his morning and evening 


ſacrifice to God. So, on the other hand, a man 


ſhall live without God in the world, have nei- 
ther any great ſenſe of religion,” or indeed 


pretend to have any, and yet be of niceſt. 


honour, conſcientiouſly juſt and fair in all his 
dealings. And here it is that men generally 
betray themſelves, decei ving, as the apoſtle ſays, 


their own hearts; of which the inftances are 


ſo various, in one degree or other throughout 
human life, that one might ſafely ſay, the. 
bulk of mankind live in ſuch a contradiction to 
themſelves, that there is no character ſo hard 
to be met with as one, which upon a. critical 


examination, will appear altogether uniform, 


and in every point conſiſtent with itſelf. 
If ſuch a contraſt was only obſervable.in the 
different ſtages of a man's life, it would ceaſe 
to be either a matter of wonder, or of juſt 
reproach, Age, experience, and much re- 
flection, may naturally enough be ſuppoſed to 
alter a man's ſenſe of things, and ſo entirely 
to transform him, that not only in outward 
ces, but in the very caſt and turnof his 

mind, he may be as unlike and different from 
the man he was twenty or'thirty years ago, as 
he ever was from any thing of his own ſpecies. 
This, I ſay, is naturally to be accounted for, 
and in ſome cafes might be praiſeworthy too; 
but the obſeryation is to be made of men in 
the ſame period of their lives, that in the ſame 
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day, ſometimes in the very fame action, they 
are utterly inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with 
themſelves.—Look at a man in one light, and 
he ſhall ſeem" wiſe, penetrating, diſcreet, ' and 
brave; behold him in another point of view, 
and you ſee a creature all over folly and in- 
diſcretion, weak and timorous, as cowardice and 
| Indiſcretion can make him. A man ſhall ap 
entle, courteous and benevolent to all man- 
kind; follow him into his own houſe, ma 
be you ſee a tyrant, moroſe and ſavage to all, 
"whoſe happineſs depends upon his kindneſs. 
A third in his general behaviour is found to be 
«generous, diſintereſted, humane and friendly, 
'— hear but the ſad ſtory of the friendleſs or- 
phans, too credulouſly truſting all their little 
ſubſtance into his hands, and he ſhall appear 
more ſordid, more pitileſs and unjuſt, than the 
injured themſelves have bitterneſs to paint him. 
Another ſhall be charitable to the poor, un- 
charitable in his cenſures and opinions of all 
the reſt of the world beſides ;—temperate 
in his appetites, intemperate in his tongue; 
ſhall have too much conſcience and religion 
to cheat the man who truſts him, and perha 
as far* as the buſineſs of debtor and creditor 
extends, ſhall be juſt and ſcrupulous to the ut- 
termoſt mite; yet in matters of full as great 
concern, where he is to have the handling of 
the parties reputation and good name,. the 
deareſt, the tendereſt property the man has, he 
will do him irreparable damage, and rob him 
there without meaſure or pity.— 5. alt 
And this ſeems to be that particular piece o 
inconſiſtency and contradiction which the text 
is 
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is levelled at, in which the words ſeem. fo 
pointed, as if St. James had known more fla- 
grant inſtances of this kind of deluſion than 
what had fallen under the obſervation of any 
of the reſt of the apoſtles ; he being more re- 
markably vehement and copious upon that 
ſubject than any other. RN 66” 

Doubtleſs ſome of his converts had been no- 
toriouſly wicked and licentious, in this remorſe- 
leſs practice of defamation and Evil-ſpeaking. 
Perhaps the holy man, though ſpotleſs as an 
angel, (for no character is too ſacred for calum- 
ny to blacken) had grievouſly ſuffered himſelf, 
and as his bleſſed maſter foretold him, had 
been cruelly reviled, and evil ſpoken of. 

All his labours in the goſpel, his unaffected 
and perpetual ſolicitude for the preſervation of 
his flock, his watchings, his faſtings, his po- 
verty, his natural ſimplicity and innocence of 
life, all perhaps were not enough to defend him 
from this unruly weapon, ſo full of deadly poi- 
ſon. And what in all likelyhood might move 
his ſorrow and indignation more, ſome who 
ſeemed the moſt devout and zealous of all his 
converts, were the moſt mercileſs and unchari- 
table in that reſpect. Having a form of godli- 
neſs, full of bitter envyings and ſtrife. 

With ſuch it is that he expoſtulates ſo large- 
ly in the third chapter of his epiſtle ; and there 
is ſomething in his vivacity tempered with 
ſuch affection and concern, as well ſuited the 
character of an inſpired man. My brethren, 
ſays the apoſtle, theſe things ought not ſo 10 be. 
be wiſdom that is from above is pure, peace- 

able, 
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able, gentle, full of mercy, without partiality, 
— oe hypocriſy. The * Ne ale | 
that heavenly religion which 1 have preached to 
you, is pure, alike and conſiſtent with itſelf in 
all its parts; like its great author, tis, univerſal- 
ly kind and benevolent in all cafes and circum- 
' ſtances. Its firſt glad tydings, were peace 
upon earth, good-will towards men; its chief 
corner ſtone, its moſt diſtinguiſhing character 
is love, · that kind principle which brought it 
down, in the-pure exercife of which conſiſts 
the chief enjoyment of heaven from whence 
it came. But this practice, my brethren, com- 
eth not from above, but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh, 
Full of confuſion and every evil work. Reflect 
then a moment; Can @ fountain ſend forth at the 
fame place, ſweet water and bitter? Can the fig 
tree, my brethren, bear oliveberries? either a vine, 
figs? Lay your hands upon your hearts, and let 
our conſciences ſpeak. —Ought not the ſame 
Juſt principle which reſtrains you from cruelty 
and wrong in one caſe, equally to withold you 
from it in another ?—Should not charity and 
good will, like the principle of life, circulating 
through the ſmalleſt veſſels in every member, 
ought it not to operate as regularly upon you, 
throughout, as well upon your words, as upun 
your actions? 

Fa man is wiſe and endued with knowledge, let 
bim ſhew it out of a good conver ſation, with meek- 
neſs of wiſdom. But—if any man among ſt you 
ſeemeth to be religious, —ſeemeth to be, —for 
truly religious he cannot be;—and bridleth not 
bis tongue, but — his own heart; this man's 

re- 
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religion is vain.— This is the full force of St. 
James's reaſoning, upon which I have dwelt the 
more, it being the foundation, upon which is 
grounded this clear deciſion of the matter left us 
in the text. In which the apoſtle ſeems to have 
ſet the two characters of a faint and a ſlanderer 
at ſuch variance, that one would have thought 
they could never have had a heart to have met 
together again. But there are no alliances too 
ſtrange for this world. How many may we ob- 
ſerve every day, even of the gentler ſex, as well 
as our own, who without conviction of doing 
much wrong, in the midſt of a full career of 
calumny and defamation, riſe up punctual at 
the ſtated hour of prayer, leave the cruel ſtory 
half untold till they return, —go, —and kneel 
down before the throne of heaven, thank God 
that he had not made them like others, and 
that his Holy Spirit had enabled them to per- 
form the duties of the day, in fo chriſtian and 
conſcientious a manner ! 

This delufive itch for ſlander, too common 
in all ranks of people, whether to gratify a little 
ungenerous reſentment; — whether oftener 
out of a principle of levelling from a narrow- 
neſs and poverty of ſoul, ever impatient of 
merit and ſuperiority in others; whether a 
mean ambition or the inſatiate luſt of being 
witty, (a talent in which ill-nature and malice 
are no ingredients) — or laſtly, whether from 
a natural cruelty of diſpoſition, abſtracted from 
all views and conſiderations of ſelf : to which 
one, or whether to all jointly we are indebted 
for this contagious malady ; thus much is cer- 

| tain, 
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. _ - tain, from whatever ſeeds it ſprings, the growth 


and progreſs of it are as deſtructive to, as they 
are unbecoming a civilized people. To paſs a 
hard and ill- natured reflection, upon an un- 
| deſigning action; to invent, or which is equally 
bad, to propagate a vexatious report, without 
colour and grounds; to plunder an innocent 
man of his character and good name, a jewel 
which perhaps he has ſtarved himſelf to pur- 
chaſe, and probably would hazard his life to 
ſecure; to rob him at the ſame time of his 


happineſs and peace of mind; perhaps his 


bread,— the bread may be of a virtuous family; 
and all this, as Solomon ſays of the madman, 
who caſteth jire-brands, arrows and death, and 
ſaith, Am I not in ſport ? all this out of wan- 
tonneſs, and oftener from worſe motives ; the 
whole appears ſuch a complication of badneſs, 
as requires no words or warmth of fancy to 
aggravate. Pride, treachery, envy, hypocriſy, 
malice, cruelty, and ſelf-love, may have been 
ſaid, in one ſhape or other, to have occaſioned 
all the frauds and miſchiefs that ever happened 
in the world ; but the chances againſt a coinci- 
dence of them all in one perſon are ſo many, 
that one would have ſuppoſed the character of 
a common ſlanderer as rare and difficult a pro- 
duction in nature, as that of a great genius, 
which ſeldom happens above once in an age. 
But whatever was the caſe, when St. James 
wrote his epiſtle, we have been very ſucceſsful 
in later days, and have found out the art, by 
a proper management of light and ſhade, to 
compound all theſe vices together, ſo as to give 
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body and ſtrength to the whole, whilſt no one 
but a diſcerning artiſt is able to diſcover the 
labours that join in finiſhing the picture. 
And indeed, like many other bad originals in 
the world, —it ſtands in need of all the diſguiſe 
it has. — For who could be enamoured of a 
character, made up of ſo loathſome a com- 
pound, — could they behold it naked, — in its 
crooked and deformed ſhape, — with all its na- 
tural and deteſted infirmities laid open to pub- 
lic view? ꝰ , | ichn 
And therefore, it were to be wiſhed, that 
one could do in this malignant caſe of the 
mind, — what is generally done for the pub- 
lic good, in the more malignant and epidemi- 
cal caſes of the body, — that is, — wheh they 
are found infectious, —to write a hiſtory of the 
diſtemper, and aſcertain all the ſymptoms of the 
malady, ſo that every one might know, whom 
he might venture to go pear, with tolerable 
ſafety to himſelf. —But alas! the ſymptoms of 
this appear in ſo many ſtrange, and contradic- 
tory . ſhapes, and vary ſo wonderfully with the 
temper and habit of .the patient, that they afe 
not to be claſſed, — or reduced to any one 
regular ſyſtem, n | 
Ten thouſand are the vehicles, in which this 
deadly poiſon is prepared and communicated to 
the world, and by ſome artful hands, tis 
done by ſo ſubtle and nice an infuſion, that it 
is not to be taſted or diſcovered but by its 
effects. | | is . | 
How frequently is the honeſty and interity | 
of a man, diſpoſed of, by a ſmile or a ſhrug ? | 
Vor. II. K k How 
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How many good and generous actions, have 
been ſunk into oblivion, by a diſtruſtful look, 
or ſtampt with the imputation of pro- 
ceeding from bad motives, by a myſterious and 

ſeaſonable whiſper ? 
Look into companies of thoſe whoſe gentle 
natures ſhould diſarm them, — we ſhall find 
no better account. — How large a portion of 
chaſtity is ſent out of the world by diſtant 
hints, — nodded away, and cruelly winked into 
ſuſpicion, by the envy of thoſe, who are paſ- 
fed all temptation of it themſelves. —How often 
does the reputation of a helpleſs creature bleed 
by a report-—which the party, who is at the 
pains to propagate it, beholds with much pity 
and fellow-feeling,— that ſhe is heartily ſorry 
for it, —hopes in God it is not true; — how- 
ever, as Arch-biſhop Tillotſon wittily obſerves 
upon it, is reſolved in the mean time, to give 
the report her paſs, that at leaſt it may have 
fair play to take its fortune in the world, — 
to be believed or not, according to the charity 
— thoſe, into whoſe hands it ſhall happen to 
Ill. | 
_ » So. fruitful is this vice in variety of ex- 
dients, to ſatiate as well as diſguiſe itſelf. But 
if theſe ſmoother weapons cut ſo fore, —what 
| ſhall we fay of open and unbluſhing ſcandal 
—ſabjeted to no caution, — tied down to no 
reſtraints? —If the one, like an arrow ſhot in 
the dark, does nevertheleſs ſo much ſecret miſ- 
chief,—this like the peſtilence, which rageth 
at noon day, ſweeps all before it, levelling with- 
out diſtinction the good and the bad; a thou- 
ſand 
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ſand fall beſide it, and ten thouſand on its 
right hand, —they fall, —ſo rent and torn in 
this tender part of them, ſo unmereifully 
butchered, as ſometimes never to recover either 
the wounds or the anguiſh of heart, — which 
they have occaſioned. — EI fol 

But there is nothing fo bad which will not 
admit of ſomething to be faid in its defence. 

And here it may be aſked, Whether the 
inconveniencies and ill effects which the world 
feels, —from the licentiouſneſs of this practice 
—are not ſufficiently counterballanced by the 
real influence it has upon mens lives and con- 
duct? —That if there was no Evil-ſpeaking in 
the world, thouſands would be encouraged to 
do ill, —and would ruſh into many indecorums, 
like a horſe into the battle, were they ſure 
to eſcape the tongues of men. 

That if we take a general view of the world, 
-e ſhall find that a great deal of virtue, — 
at leaſt of the outward appearance of it, — 
is not ſo much from any fixed principle, as the 
terror of what the world will fay, — and the 
liberty it will take upon the occaſions we ſhall 

ive. | 

That if we deſcend to particulars, numbers 
are every day taking more pains to be well ſpo- 
ken of,--than what would actually enable them 
to live fo as to deſerve it. ; 
That there are many of both ſexes, who 
can ſupport life well enough, without honour 
or chaſtity, who without reputation, (which 
is but the opinion which the world has of the 
matter,) would hide their heads in ſhame; and 
| K k 2 fink 
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fink down in utter deſpair of happineſs. No 
doubt the tongue is a weapon, which does 
chaſtiſe many indecorums, which the laws of 
men will not reach, —and keeps many in awe, 
whom conſcience will not, —and where the 


caſe is indiſputably flagrant, the ſpeaking of 


it in ſuch words as it deſerves, —ſcarce comes 
Within the prohibition.—In many caſes, tis 
hard to expreſs ourſelves as to fix a diſtinction 
betwixt oppoſite characters, — and ſometimes it 
may be as much a debt we owe to virtue, and 
as great a piece of juſtice to expoſe; a vicious 
character, and paint it in its proper colours. — 
as it is to ſpeak well of the deſerving, and de- 
ſcribe his particular virtues. And, indeed, 
when we inflict this puniſhment upon the bad, 
merely out of principle, and without indul- 
gences to any private paſſion of our own,— 'tis 
a caſe which happens ſo ſeldom, that one might 
venture to except it. 

However to thoſe, who in this objection are 
really concerned for the cauſe of virtue, I can- 
not help recommending what would much 
more effectually ſerve her intereſt, and be a 
ſurer token of their zeal and attachment to her, 
And that is,—in all ſuch plain inſtances where 
it ſeems to be duty, to fix a diſtinction betwixt 
the good and the bad, — to let their actions 
ſpeak it, inſtead of their words, or at leaſt to 
let them both ſpeak one language. We all 
of us talk ſo loud againſt vicious charac- 
ters, and are ſo unanimous in our cry againſt 
them,—that an unexperienced man, who only 
Fes truſted 
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truſted his ears, would imagine the whole 
world was in an uproar about it, and that man- 
kind were all aſſociating, together, to hunt vice 
utterly out of the world. Shift the ſcene, 
and let him behold the reception which vice 
meets with, —he will ſee the conduct and be- 
haviour of the world towards it, ſo oppoſite 
to their declarations, — he will find all he 
heard, ſo contradicted by what he ſaw, —as to 
leave him in doubt, which of his ſenſes he is 
to truſt, — or in which of the two caſes, man- 
kind were generally in earneſt. Was there 
virtue enough in the world to make a general 
ſtand againſt this contradiction, — that is,—was 
every one who deſerved to be ill ſpoken of— 
ſure to be ill looked on — too; was it a cer- 
tain conſequence of the loſs of a man's cha- 
racter,—to loſe his friends, — to loſe the advan- 
tapes of his birth and fortune, and thenceforth 
be univerſally ſhunned, univerſally ſlighted.— 

Was no quality a ſhelter againſt the inde- 
corums of the other ſex, but was every wo- 
man without diſtinction, who had juſtly 
forfeited her reputation, — from that moment 
was ſhe ſure to forfeit likewiſe all claim to civi- 
lity and reſpect. 
Or in a word, — could it be eſtabliſhed as a 

law in our ceremonial, that whatever cha- 
raters in either ſex were become notori- 
ous, — it ſhould be deemed infamous, either 
to pay or receive a viſit from them, and that 
the door ſhut againſt them in all public places, 
till they had ſatisfied the world, by giving teſ- 


timony of a better life.—A few ſuch plain and 
Kk 3 honeſt 
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honeſt maxims faithfully put in practice, —» 
would force us upon ſome degree of reforma- 
tion, Till this 1s done,—it avails little that we 
have no mercy upon them with our tongues, 
ſince they eſcape without feeling any other 
inconvenience. 

We all cry out that the world is corrupt, 
and I fear too juſtly ;— but we never re- 
flect, what we have to thank for it, and that 
it is our open countenance of vice, which gives 
the lye to our private cenſures of it, which is 
its chief protection and encouragement, — 
To thoſe however, who ſtill believe, that 
Evil-Speaking is ſome terror to evil doers, 
one may anſwer, as a great man has done upon 
the occaſion, — that after all our exhortations 
againſt it,— 'tis not to he feared, but that 
there will be Evil-Speaking enough left in 
the world to chaſtiſe the guilty, — and we 
may ſafely truſt them to an ill-natured world, 
that there will be no failure of juſtice upon 
this ſcore. The paſſions of men are 
pretty ſevere executioners, and to them let 
us leave this ungrateful taſk, and rather 
ourſelves endeavour to cultivate that more 
friendly one, recommended by the apoſtle, — 
of letting all bitterneſs, and wrath, and clamour 
and evil ſpeaking, be put away from us, — of 
being kind to one another, —tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Chriſt's 
fake forgave us, Amen. 
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SERMON XXVI. 
A New Year's Day Sermon. 


By the Rev. Mr. RicHARDs. 


Nu MB. x. 29. | 


And Moſes ſaid unto Hohab, the ſon of Raguel 
the Midianite, Moſes's father-in-law, We are 
journeying unto the place of which the Lord 
faid, I will give it you: come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good, for the Lord hath 
Spoken good concerning Iſrael. 


AM ſenfible it may ſtand in need of ſome 
apology to make ule of a text of Scripture, . 

as I now intend to do, in a ſenſe different from 
the original and immediate ſenſe of the words 
and the writer themſelves. But I think this is 
ſuch a text as one may take ſuch a liberty with, 
without any prejudice to the ſacred author, or 
miſrepreſenting any doctrine of religion, or 
ſupporting it by a miſtaken interpretation: where 
that is the cafe, where a text of Scripture is al- 
K k 4 ledged 
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ledged and pleaded as the direct proof of any 
doctrine or duty, there the application ought to 
be very exact, and the words of the ſacred ori- 
ginal confined to their true ſenſe alone, and the 
occaſion on which they were ſpoke, and not 
ſtrained or diverted to any other uſe: and in 
all caſes of that kind, I hold it my duty to 
be as accurate and juſt as poſſible to the origi- 
nal ſenſe, ſubject and argument. And in opi- 
nions and ſchemes liable to be differently judged 
of by different interpretations of. Scripture, I 
defire neither to be peremptory on one fide or 
the other, where I ſee the judgments of wiſe 
and good men to differ, and a ground of doubt 
ariſing to my own mind, from the difficulty of 
. the thing itſelf, or from the ambiguity of the 
words of Scripture, as applied to our modern 
controverſies, and to judge and ſpeak with can- 
dor and charity of the difference itſelf, and of 
all the parties or denominations of Chriſtians, 
who ſincerely differ from each other. 

The application I propoſe to make of the words 
of the text, will have no tendency to ſupport 
any controverted doctrine, or duty of religion; 
nor, I apprehend, will it be very fanciful, af- 
ſected, or far-fetched. ' They appear to me, 
words, although ſpoken, I allow on a differ- 
ent occaſion, very expreſſive and fit to be bor- 
rowed, to communicate ſome ideas that I think 
concern all mankind, and may. uſefully be- 
come the ſubject of our conſideration at this 
time. | 

They are indeed, in their true ſenſe, no more 
than an account of Moſes's requeſt to a kinſ- 


man 
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man of his, to accompany him, and his people, 
through their whole marches in the wilderneſs 
to the promiſed land; and, as it ſeems to appear 
afterwards, by Moſes's farther intreaty and pro- 
poſal to ſettle there with them: for when Ho- 
hab inclined not to comply, but declared his 
reſolution rather to return to his on land, and 
to his kindred, Moſes preſſes his requeſt again, 
and adds, Leave us not, I pray ibee, for thou 
knoweſt bow we are to encamp in the wilderneſs, and 
thou mayeſt be to us inſtead of eyes; that is, an able 
and experienced guide to direct us in places 
with which we are not acquainted. And it 
ſhall be, i thou go with us, yea, it ſhull be that 
what gooaneſs the Lord ſhall ds unto us, the ſame 
will wwe do unto thee. 

1 have no further uſe at preſent to make of 
this piece of hiſtory, or of the primitive na- 
tural ſenſe and intention of Moſes in this re- 
queſt, but only to borrow his words, as they 
may, in a moral and figurative ſenſe, repreſent 
the nature of human life, and particularly of 
the life of good men; We are journeying, &c. 
as they may be ſuppoſed to expreſs an invitation 
to others to accompany them, come thow with 
us, and the ground of encouragement from the 
advantages and proſpects in view: and we will 
do thee good, for the Lord hath ſpoken good con- 
cerning 1ſrael. 

I may, I think, borrow the words to convey 
theſe moral ideas with the leſs violence, becauſe 
the ſojourneyings of Abraham, and his ſeed, 
have been often conſidered by good writers, 
and even by the ſacred writers themſelves, as 
an 
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an emblem of the ſtate of all men in the pre- 
ſent life; and Canaan, the place of which God 
had ſaid he would give it them, as an emblem 
.of the final habitation and future happineſs of 
good men, after their pilgrimages here. 

In this borrowed and metaphorical conftruc- 
tion then, the words will pathetically expreſs 
theſe three things, which are otherwiſe built 

upon truth and reaſon in themſelves, upon 
which I ſhall diſcourſe. 

L The notion and view of human life, and 
more particularly of the life of good men, a 
life of faith and religion: Me are journeying to 
the place, of which the Lord ſaid, I will give it 

ou. 
1 II. An invitation to accompany ſuch as act 
upon theſe principles: come thou with us. 

HI. The ground of encouragement, from the 
advantages and proſpects attending it : and we 
will do thee good, for the Lord hath ſpoken good 
concerning Ijrael. 

I. A notion and view of human life, and 
more particularly of the life of good men: «ce 
are jcurneying unto the place, &c. 

The ſimilitude between life and a journey is 
ſo obvious and plain, that it occurs in almoſt 
all writers, and all languages, and muſt ſeem 
very proper to the experimental ideas of every 
man that lives. Hence ſeveral terms, literally 
belonging to a journey, are almoſt imperceptibly 
applied to the lite of man, as the path, the way, 
the courſe of life. Walking and living, are 
frequently equivalent terms, and mean the 
ſame thing: by ſome ſmall variations in the 

ſame 
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fame alluſion, the ſtate of man in the world is 
a pilgrimage, and life is the race ſet before us. 

The life of man is a motion and progreſſion 
forwards through new ſcenes and ſucceſſive 
ſtages of being, from infancy and childhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood, from man- 
hood to age and death ; we travel through 
days and nights, through months and years; 
we go with the ſtream of time, as that carries 
us along from our firſt embarking to our land- 
ing on the further ſhore: we never reſt no more 
than time itſelf, but proceed with equal and 
uninterrupted ſpeed. When the ſun ſtood ſtill 
in Gibeon, in the days of Joſhua, neither the 
life of Joſhua, nor of any other man, ſtood 
ſtill even for that ſhort time, nor gained any 
| prolongation. When the ſhadow of the de- 
grees went down upon the dial of Ahaz ten de- 
grees backward, the life of man did not retreat 
with it, and gain even ſo much as that, but 
went ſtill on in the ſame courſe towards its end. 
God indeed added to the days of Hezekiah 
then fifteen years, as he may be ſaid to do in 

the ordinary courſe of his providence, when 
ve recover from ſickneſs, and are brought back 
again from the gates of the grave: but this 
makes no change in the idea. of human life as 
a journey; this idea is common to the lives of 
all men alike, and affords a lively picture of the 
nature of it, 

But there is a peculiar circumſtance attend- 
ing the life of the juſt by faith, which truly 
correſponds to the words of Moſes, though in 
a ſyperior and nobler ſenſe, that they are jour- 


neying 
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neying unto the place, of which the Lord ſaid, I 


will give it them. 

In general, we are all, the whole ſpecies of 
mankind, proceeding towards the vaſt and 
boundleſs ocean of eternity: and it would be 
no abſurd notion to conceive of all the race of 
us, now living, as a vaſt body of travellers, 
ſome of whom are got more forward on their 
road, and ſome are coming up, all of us hav- 
ing the paſt ages of the world behind us, and 
our faces towards thoſe that are to come, or ra- 
ther towards an eternal future world. By the 

t wiſdom of Providence, the motions of the 
ſun and moon, the ſucceſſions of day and night, 
the revolutions of the year, and its ſeaſons, aſſiſt 
mankind to meaſure their journey of life, com- 

its ſtages, and, in ſome degree, to calcu- 

ate its end. Theſe are inſtead of eyes to us, as 

Moſes hoped that Hohab would be to them“; 
or as that better and divine aſſiſtance which he 
had, the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by 
night, guides to inſtruct us how we are to en- 
camp in the wilderneſs, how we are to fettle 
the order of life, and regulate its accounts, 

Thus we know and reckon that we are now 
entering upon a New Year in the computation 
of time, and human life : here we fix a pillar 
like a mile- ſtone, and record upon it that one 
year 1s paſt, and another begins, one year more 
from the creation of the world, one year more 
from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt ; here a grateful 
mind will erect his own private memorial to the 
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God of his life, his Ebenezer, hitherto the Lord 
bath helped me, 1 Sam. vii. 12. and his memento 
mori to himſelf, Liſten to the awful ſound ! 
the grand clock of time ſtrikes another hour : 
the ſun itſelf comes back to give us notice, that 
the world, and the life of every mortal, have 
exhauſted another year of the duration 
pointed them, that the great wheel, which go- 
verns the whole machine of nature, has com- 
pleted another revolution, and that of conſe- 
quence death, judgment, and eternity, the com- 
ing of the Son of Man in the clouds of Heaven, 
and the reſurrection of the dead, are all of them 
a year nearer at hand. ; 

We ſet forwards therefore now, as it were, 
on another ſtage and diviſion of our way, and 
open upon a new proſpect. In theſe things all 
men keep equal pace, travel in a body, tread 
in the ſame path, meaſure the ſame line, and 
journey along with time and the ſun in the 
ſame road, going towards our long home. But 
what, or where is that long home, to which 
all muſt go, and are going? Is it death and the 
grave? The land of darkneſs, and of the ſha- 
dow of death ? Is it there we are all journey- 
ing? Yes, moſt certainly. The. living know 
that they muſt die: all, in this ſenſe, go unto one 
place, all are of the duſt, and all turn to duſt 
again. But if this were the full and entire an- 
{wer to this important queſtion, as the righte- 
ous would have no preheminence above the 
wicked, ſo neither would a man have prehemi- 
nence above a beaſt. Is this the place which 
God, by way of favour, has promiſed that _» 

Wi 
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will give to his faithful worſhippers and ſer- 
vants among the children of men ? Is this all 
the hope man, to be as the beaſts that periſh ? 
Is this the reward of piety and virtue? Is this 
all the happineſs which the religious, the juſt, 
the charitable, the ſober, ſhall receive, which 
blaſphemers, tyrants, murderers, ſhall enjoy as 
well as they? Is this the promiſed land, that 
flows with milk and honey ? Is this all the Ca- 
naan, all the reſt which remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God? | | | 
No, as God promiſed to Abraham, and his 
ſeed, an inheritance in the land of Canaan, of 
which they were not to become poſſeſſed till 
four hundred years after; and as the Iſraelites 
now were actually going up towards it, fo there 
is a place which God hath promiſed to good 
men, of which they are not to become poſſeſ- 
fed till after death, and that place is no other 
than Heaven itſelf, the New Jeruſatem, the 
city of the Living God. This is the place of 
which the Lord hath faid, I will give it you; 
faid ſo to thoſe that fear and ſerve him, that 
walk in wiſdom's ways, and live by faith, that 
repent while ſpace is granted for repentance, 
that believe in the everlaſting Goſpel, and con- 
duct their tempers and lives agreeably to it. This 
is the place to which good men are journey- 
ing through the wilderneſs of this world, thro! 
the viciſſitudes and changes of life. And how 
happy is it to be able to fix ſuch an end and de- 
fign and hope to the travels and progreſs of life 
as this? And how reaſonable from hence will 
appear, | 
| II. The 
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II. The invitation to accompany ſuch as act 
upon theſe principles? Come thou with us: I 
ſuppoſe it here to be ſuch, the language and 
perſuaſion of good men to a friend, to a fel- 
low-creature, Ir is natural to all men to deſire 
ſociety. It was an effect of friendſhip and 
go0d-will in Moſes, to defire Hohab to bear 
him company, and embark in the ſame deſign. 
But I here adapt the words to a different ſenſe 
and ſubject, as the invitation of every good 
man to his friend or acquaintance, to join the 
general ſociety of thoſe who deſignedly proſe- 
cute a courſe of piety and virtue in the preſent 
life, in order to be ever happy. 

The wiſe man repreſents finners as uſing the 
ſame ſolicitations, tempting and inducing others 
to concur with them in their courſes of life, 
and gives us a ftrong caution againſt comply- 
ing: Prov. i, 10. My fon, if ſinners entice thee, 
conſent thou not : if” they ſay, Come thou with us; 
my jon, walk not thou in the way with them; re- 
fram thy foot from their path. Bleſſed is the 
man, ſaith the pſalmiſt, that walketh not in the 
council, or according to the advice or perſuaſion 
of the ungodly, Pſal. i. 1. If their advice were 
good in itſelf, the ſocial principle upon which 
they act, would be commendable enough: 
but it is perverted to a diabolical uſe, when it 
is applied to draw more than themſelves into 
the paths of vice and ruin, Good men have 
that ſocial principle, which is implanted by 
nature, equally — and perfect: and what 
makes the happy difference is, that it is rightly 


applied, when it is applied to perſuade and en- 
gage 
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gage others to enter into the paths of wiſdom 
and goodneſs, and to enlarge the numbers of 
thoſe that walk in the commandments of God, 
and after the religion of the Son of God, with 
their faces and intentions towards eternal bliſs. 
It is the ſilent voice, if I may ſo call it, of vir- 
tue and of all its followers, to others who may 
be undetermined, Come thou with us. It is the 
living and audible voice of the Son of God him- 
ſelf, the great teacher and example of righteouſ- 
neſs, and the captain of our ſalvation : Come, 
follow me : it is the ſincere and diſintereſted de- 
fire of all good men, not only that their parti- 
cular friends, but that all the world, every hu- 
man creature that has a ſoul to be ſaved, would 
unite themſelves in the noble deſign, and in the 
proper methods of obtaining eternal life. I don't 
ſpeak of that party- principle, by which the various 
ſeas of men deſire and endeavour to make pro- 
ſelytes to themſelves, and to encreaſe their own 
ſtrength, intereſt, and numbers; I ſpeak of a 
far more catholick, generous, and exalted prin- 
ciple than this, ſuch as animated St. Paul's mind, 
when he ſaid, Brethren, my heart's deſire and 
prayer to God for Iſrael is, that they may be 
ſaved, Rom. x. 1. ILſpeak not of religion, as 
confined to narrower bounds, or diſtinguiſhed 
by ſmaller differences, or of the invitation I 
mean by theſe words, as the language of a par- 
ticular ſect, but as the benevolent with and de- 
| fire of all good men and good Chriſtians, in 
that general character of theirs, and in the 
things that accompany falvation. Were the 
Chriſtian church united upon as generous and 


com- 
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prehenſive a foundation as it ought to be, and 
as its great author built it, there would be no oc- 
cafion for ſtrife between one Chriſtian commu- 
nlon and another: Come thou with us,” or come 
with us. Come with which you like beſt, as 
long as you come into the general body of 
thoſe who fear God, and work righteouſneſs, 
who live as becomes the Goſpel of Chriſt, in - 

ety, righteouſneſs, © charity and virtue, and, 
7 a patient continuance in well doing, ſeek for 
glory, honour, and immortality. In this | ſenſe 
alone I defire to be underſtood, when I per- 
ſuade you to conſider this pathetic requeſt; as if 
it were the invitation of thoſe who are jour- 
neying to the place of eternal felieity; not as 
— Av; you to a party, but engaging you to 
be a companion of the followers of virtue, the 
ſervants and worſhippers of God, the ſincere 
diſciples and imitators of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
of thoſe who, knowing that they have here 10 
continuing city, -ſeek one Thar 1s to com. 
And to enforce this reaſonable, -affeQionate, 
and friendly defire, let me, thirdly and laftly, ap- 
ply a part of the words of the text, as a ground 
of encouragement from the good-will of the 
the advice itſelf, and the advantages and proſ- 
pects attending it: and wwe will do you good, for 
7 the Lord hath ſpoken good concerning Ijrael. 
:  Agreeable to the method ] have taken in the 
uſe of the text, I muſt conſider theſe words 
as the promiſe of good men, to thoſe whom 
they would perſuade to be converts to religion: 
and this will admit of three Ie: heads of 


encouragement. * :113Þ BD 
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1. That they undertake to be peculiarly 
friendly and- beneficent to them in their own 
conduct. It is the principle of a good man to 
do ill to no one, and to do good to all men, as he 
has opportunity. But, as the apoſtle obſerves, 
there is a juſt ground of preference, and a par- 
ticular engagement, where piety and virtue, ad- 
ded to all other motives, plead the cauſe for 
the object of our eſteem and affection, eſpecially 
to them that are of the houſhold of faith : by this 
ſays our Lord, ſhall all men know that ye are my 
diſciples, that ye love one another. Though our 
little differences and miſtakes create averſions 
between men really good in this imperfect ſtate; 
yet, ſetting aſide hypocriſy and bigotry, the 
character of every man of virtue is amiable to 
every other virtuous man; the character of every 
ſincere Chriſtian and good men is amiable to 
every other man of the ſame ſtamp though 
they paſs under different denominations, and 
join different communions, It you join the 
virtuous and religious part of mankind there- 
fore, you may depend in general upon their 
peculiar eſteem and benevolence ; you will be 
well thought of, careſſed, and have kind of- 
fices done you, with all the affection and cor- 
- diality you can reaſonably deſire or expect, by 
the better fort of men. You have a pledge of 
this from the real diſpoſition and temper of _ 
-eyery good man's mind, if he ſees your virtue 
in its true light, and believes you to be a good 
- perſon. There is a harmony and ſociety in vir- 
tuous and religious characters, by which they 
adhere to and delight in one another, beyond 
lad T. ET any 
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any other ſimilitude of temper whatſoever. The 
unity of the ſpirit, according to St. Paul's divine. 
ſtile, in the bond of peace, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptiſm, one God, and Father of all, and one bope 

our calling, wherein we are called. And, 
methinks, this is no ſmall motive to embrace 
religion and virtue, though it ſhould be reckoned 
the ſmalleſt, that thereby we ſhall deſerve tha 
peculiar eſteem and beneficence of all good 
men, and, as far as we can propoſe, "amidſt 
the diviſions and infirmities of this imperfect 
world, obtain it. | 

2. The perſuaſions to piety and virtue are 
accompanied with this certain effect, that they 
ſhall do us good, if we comply with them: 
whether we may reap any particular advantage, 
or pleaſure, from any other of the friends of 
virtue and religion, by being one of them, we 
ſhall certainly reap the greater advantages and 
pleaſures of religion and virtue itſelf. Every 
man that ſets before another motives and argu» 
ments to diſſuade him from a vicious courſe of 
life, and to convert him to religion, may en- 
gage, that, though it may be out of his power 
to do him any other ſervice, yet that the thing 
itſelf will do him the greateſt poſſible good; 
for he that converteth a finner from the error 
of his way, doth fave a ſoul from death. 

3. The grand motive of all is, that the Lord 
hath ſpoken good concerning Iſrael ; the meaning 
of which, to the purpoſe for which I would 
uſe it, is this certain truth, that there is a re- 
ward for the righteous ; that God has given 


firm expectations and promiſes of the greateſt 
L1z2 bleſſings 
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bleſſings and favours, and of eternal life and 
happineſs to good men, who, in the Scripture. 
ſenſe, of hat notion ſoever they may be, are 
the true IIrael of God. | 

My time obliges me to paſs over theſe latter 
particulars more briefly : and I ſhall now con- 
clude. with a ſhort ſummary, and enforcement 
of the whole. 

I have deſigned it to touch your minds, and 
my own, though in a borrowed fenſe of the 
words, as an affecting repreſentation of human 
life, and an invitation to religion and virtue, to 
become fellow-journeyers with the wiſe, the 
religious, the good of all ages, thoſe who, | 
cautious of the blandiſhments and corrupt ex- 
_ amples of a ſinful world, carry in their view 
and condu the exalted aim of Heaven and 
| happineſs. 

As this is a 5 day in the courſe of 
time, the commencement of a New Year, it 
naturally leads us to reflect on the nature, pro- 
greſſion, deſign and end of human life. If 
ſuch a thought as this could be long abſent 
from the mind of a reaſonable creature, yet 
theſe ſtated returning periods muſt, one would 
think, revive it, God ordained the revolutions 
of the ſan and moon for ſigns and for ſeaſons; 
and, as they anſwer many natural purpoſes of 
Divine Providence in this reſpect, ſo they ſhould 
anſwer ſome moral and ſacred pur poſes alſo, ta 
teach us ſo to number our days, as To apply our 
Hearts to wi iſdom. 7 DE. Bp 
The invitation to religion and virtue, to the 
rar wel God, and to hp © communion of- ſaints, 

in 
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3n:the name of all good men, Come thou with 
us, 1 have deſigned. for all that have not yet 
fixed their choice, or heartily; united in this 
great and glorious path of life, and mn 
the younger part of my audience. 
All parties are ſoliciting fot you, and — 
ing their court to you: God, u creator, bids 
you remember him in the days of your;youth, and 
beware of the ſnares of vice, amidſt: which; 
as he placed you, he will defend you, and pre- 
ſerve you unſpotted, if you reverence him. 
Wiſdom, ſober wiſdom, in which there is no 
artifice or deceit, tells you, that ber Ways are 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and all ben paths are peace. 
Wiſe and good men, from the beginning of the 
world to this time, unite in one voice, Came 
thou wich us. But all theſe perſuaders have their 
rivals. Vice and the world beſiege you. Sen- 
ſual pleaſures tempt you to go beyond the 
bounds of innocence and purity. Ib examples 
endeavour to attract you. Modes and faſhions 
betray you. Infidelity tries its arts upon you. 
The great adverſary of mankind, by ſome me- 
thod or other, practiſes the ſame ſubtilty and 
deceit upon you, as he did upon our new created 
parents. Hath God ſaid, 77 ſhall nat eat of every 
tree in the garden? To which, though you may 
at firſt innocently reply, * That your liberty is 
not reſtrained, but where it is noxious and fa- 
tal ;” he, or his inſtruments, will anſwer and 
affirm, Ye ſhall not ſurely die. We all know, 
to our coſt, that though he inſnared unexperi- 
enced innocence, by this ſpecious pretence, it 
was in the event as God ſaid it ſhould be. 1 
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And yet this is but a ſpecimen of the ſtale art 
which he, and his inſtruments, practiſe upon 
mankind to the preſent day. och 8 
The friends of religion wiſh you to follow 
them, as far as they themſelves keep the com- 


mandments of God, as far as they follow Chriſt, 


for your own good, that you may paſs your 
days worthily and comfortably here on earth, 
and meet them in the realms of bliſs hereafter. 

Vour tempters to vice and irreligion cannot 
— ſo benevolent a ſcheme: they deſire to 
have your company and intereſt in the vanity, 
debauchery, and impiety of the preſent life, in 
the pleaſures of ſin, which are but for a ſeaſon. 
But as they have not a rational and ſolid ſcheme 
of happineſs to offer you in it now, that will 
ſtand all the viciſſitudes of nature, ſo they have 
no Heaven hereafter in view for themſelves, or 

ou. rien | 

/ I cannot ſpeak in language too ſtrong for the 
ſubject: I deſign nothing by it, but to repre- 
ſent real and important truth, to fix your ear- 
lieſt determination to enter into the path of the 
Juſt, to turn a deaf ear to the temptations and 
notions of licentious and immoral men, and 
to liſten to the counſels of the wiſe and good, 


whoſe ſentiments of life, and advice to every 


friend and fellow-creature, may be very juſtly 
expreſſed in the words of the text. 
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